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cHICKAHOMONY SWAMP LANDS—BLUE GRASS 
AND HERDS GRASS MEADOWS—GRASS HUS- 
BANDRY. 


To the Editor of the Farmers? Register. 
Henrico, February, 1835. 


All the streams in this whole region of the 
state, large enough to turn a grist mill, are border- 
ed by low grounds or alluvial flats; varying in 
width, nearlyin proportion to their length." There 


—_— 


‘removal of these, along with the dense stifling 
growth, through which a ray of summer's sun 
scarcely ever penetrates? 

The particular part of the valley of this river to 
which I allude, is about fifteen miles long, aver- 
aging, say, one and a half miles in width, exelu- 
ding the bottoms of several tributary streams. 
‘Although the general character of the soil, is as 
stated; yet it varies exceedingly. The lands 
nearest the main run, and in depressed places 





‘s much difference also, in their soil, for that par- 


streams and their tributaries pass. The Chicka- 
homony, for instance, rises in the “livery,” slashy 
lands of Hanover and Henrico; and its low 
vrounds are generally stiff, with a considerable 
portion of white and party colored clay. Above 
the New Kent line they are comparatively nar- 
row, and more diversified in appearance—subject 
toinundation, and producing a remarkably thick 
and tall growth of gum, ash, maple, elm, white- 
oak, willow oak, and many other trees of the cli- 
mate. The growthdepends, however, very much 
on the liability of the spot to water. A large pro- 
portion, (and that much the most valuable,) of 
these bottoms are yet to clear; ‘and will probably 
remain a long time unreclaimed, as they are sub- 
jectto be often under water; and when the water 
is off} remain too wet for almost any agricultural! 
purpose, until the heat of the summer has evapo- 
rated the moisture. The riveris narrow, very de- 
vious in its course; with low banks. Indeed it is 
evident, that it has frequently changed its bed. 
Some years ago a law was passed, granting a 
lottery to raise the means of straightening and 
clearing out this river; but owing to some defects 
in its details, or some other cause, the act remains, 
like many others, a dead letter on the statute book. 
Inlividuals have deepened and widened the old 
bed, for some miles, with evident benefit. The 
water does not overflow to the same extent. nor 
remain so long as formerly; and the bed is wash- 
ing deeper annually, and injuriously, for the pre- 
sent, to the lands below, where this operation has 
hot been performed. 

There seems to be fall enough, quite to the 
head of tide-water, to take off the freshets, if a 
vent sufficient in width and depth, were made. 
If the land owners were to unite with proper har- 
mony and determination, this object might be 
easily effected, and its benefits would com pensate 
the expense, more than an hundred-fold. Sixty 
thousand acres of land at the least calculation, 
Would be rapidly thrown into the most profitable 
tillage. "This could not fail to be the result, as the 
‘oil is exceedingly fertile, producing enormous 
‘tops of hay, and within afew miles of Rich- 
mond. Almost an incredible numberof the trunks 
and branches of huge trees, the growth of past 
‘ges, lie to and fro, either entirely rotten, or fast 
“ecaving in the water and mud; giving out with 
Me annual contributions of vegetable matter, 


farther off, are denominated mud.lands. They 


. ‘are different in color, but all rich: being composed 
takes much of the color and character of the|of the w: 


lands through which the upper parts of the) 


ashings from the highlands above, the 
red, the yellow, the blue, and the white clays 
found on the hill-sides, and in the bottoms of the 
tributary branches and ravines. Independent of 
the supply of top soil and vegetable matier fur- 
nished by freshets, the accumulation of the last 
ingredient, from the growth of the land for centu- 
ries, must have been sufficient to fertilize it. The 
brown and chocolate colored mud land is better 
than the gray and ash colored; being more friable, 
or containing sand in a coarser form. The latter 
is apt to bake and to crack open when dry—nei- 
ther freely absorbing nor giving out moisture. 
Virgin cakes of it when broken, show thin strata 
of diflerent appearances, which would seem to 
indicate the tardy process of its formation. ‘They 
are very productive in corn when the season is not 
too wet; but that is too generally tiie case, in the 
present condition of the swamp. Nor is it safe to 
seed them in wheat; for it will be winter killed; 
and if it were not, would be sure to grow too rank 
and fall, or take the rust. I know of but few 
instances of the success of this grain on these 
lands. Ithas succeeded pretty well with several 
farmers on lands somewhat of this character; but 
only after they had been well reclaimed, and tend- 
ed sometime in corn. Oats do rather better; 
though unless sown quite late, they are liable to 
fall. The mostcongenial crop seems to be herds 
erass. Whenthe ground is well prepared and 
properly seeded, the crop will range from six to 
eight thousand pounds of cured hay. ‘Timothy 
succeeds well. The objection to it is, that it fires 
or burns up, in this hot climate, and will not, like 
herds grass, wait for the farmer. 

A grass has spontaneously sprung up in these 
lands, and been propagated by several persons, 
who esteem it highly. They call it the blue 
grass, from its rich glossy blue appearance, both 
while growing, and after cured into hay. It rises 
from three to five feet; stem nearly flat, and about 
the size of a goose quill; leaves numerous from top 
to bottom of the stem, and from six to twelve 
inches long, half an inch wide near the boot, 
smooth arid tapering. It puts forth a thread-like 
flower stem out of the boot of every leaf, which 
rises and branches off like the head of the oat, 
bearing numerous small seed. This flower is of 
a richer purple than the leaf or stem. I do not 
know its botanical name, and if I did, it is proba- 
ble that this plain description would suit my pur- 
pose in describing it, even better. [ am highly 











ta. malaria! What could be more conducive} pleased with it, because it is said to delight in wet 
€ health of the surrounding country, than the land, conquers every thing else, even the bullrush 
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and the broom sedge. All the Chickahomony | demands of its markets, aided by some of its ep. 
lands, rich and poor, dry and wet, put up the sedge | terprise and money, will convert this fancy into re. 


very soon afier the most caretul preparation. | ality. 


Meadows as thickly set in herds grass, as the 
teeth in a card, become entirely overrun with it in 
afew years (say six) and require a hoe crop and 
re-seeding. We all know what a pest the bullrush 
is! The blue grass makes coarse looking hay, 
though stock are very fond of it, and seem to eat 
the stem, as though they relished it as well as the 
blades. Never having cultivated it, I know no- 
thing of a supposed difficulty in curing it, owing to 
the size of the stem. Yet I can conceive, that 
laying more open in the swath, as well as in the 
shock, the air would find a more free circulation 
through it, and enable you to stack it as soon as 
fine grass. very body knows, I presume, that 
air-cured hay is better than that cured by the heat 
of the sun. 

Another portion of these bottoms, rather more 
elevated than the mud lands, is ash colored, stiff, 
liable to bake, and retentive of water. ‘The crops 
are apt to be very light either in wet or dry sea- 
sons. Should the elements be favorable, and the 
owner very industrious in keeping it clean and 
finely pulverized, it pays pretty well in corn. 
But it might do better in grass or pasture. It is 
generally speaking less valuable than highland — 
and there is much of itin this valley. Putres- 
cent manure will act favorably, but for a short time. 
The pewtery mass soon runs together after being 
lightened, pulverized and manured. Nothing but 
very coarse sand or coal ashes will change its 
stubborn nature. The latter makes it rich. 

Nearer the hills, and wherever the land is free 


from inundation, and notso retentive of water, the 
soil is light and friable; and frequently has an ex- 


cess of sand. All of this on both sides of the 
swamp, has been cleared, by former generations. 
If we judge by its present crops, it must have 
been originally rich. Below the New Kent line 
the low grounds grow gradually wider, the soil 
lighter and more sandy. Of that part of the val- 
ley I know nothing. 

Perhaps the flats on no stream in the state, pre- 
sent such diversities of soil as those of the Chick- 
ahomony—nor are they, any where, so irregularly 
dispersed. And the fields in many places, have 
been cleared in a corresponding manner. When 
the sluggish run (for it is not a river, ) shall be well 
opened and straightened, and the superabundant 
water conducted off, these inequalities in the pro- 
ductiveness and the value of these lands will be 
lessened—a stimulus will be offered to the owners 
to clean up and drain all the low wet spots, now 
grown up and disfiguring their farms—the rich 
virgin land, now useless, except for timber and 
fuel, will be cleared and cultivated, yielding great 
profit, and furnishing the means of enriching the 
exhausted highlands. When the whole of this 


extensive valley shall be brought into neat cultiva- | 
tion; interspersed with verdant meadgys, green | 


fields of corn and ripening harvests, whita beau- 
tiful spectacle will it be from the lofty heights, to 
the eye of the metropolitan! From the centre of 
the city he may reach and enjoy it in half an 
hour’s ride. 

This, for the present, is indeed a fancy picture. 


But when Richmond shall contain a population of'| 


sixty or seventy thousand, 











I have at hand, no means to ascertain }oy 
many thousand bundles of northern hay, are ay_ 
nually sold in Richmond. The quantity is yery 
great, considering the population. That articlp 
alone, will justify the reclaiming of the landson the 
Chickahomony! One acre adapted to meadoy 
and cultivated in the best manner, will not {ail tc 
make six thousand weight; which at seventy five 
cents, (the lowest regular market price, for the 
best hay,) amounts to $45. Deduct $10 for ey. 
ting, curing and hauling to market, and you have 
a clear income of $35. Now what is that acre of 
land worth, which pays interest on $583? 

Not more than one-fourth of this bottom js 
however, capable of this production, and then 
only, afier much pains and expense in preparation 
and seeding—-more indeed than its present culti- 
vators have bestowed. It must be confessed tha; 
the original clearing and preparing of the soil js 
laborious and expensive. This is about compen- 
sated though, by the value of the wood and tim- 
ber, except where the wood is too distant to bear 
carriage to market. It is my opinion that about 
one-half of the whole body of low grounds (with- 
in the limits alluded to) is capable of producing 
three thousand weight of hay per acre; perhaps it 
would average four; while the richest would yield 
about 8500. Only one crop of artificial grass is 
cut annually—the second crop has no chance to 
grow until the fall rains and mild temperature 
commence; for the first is mowed just at the com- 
mencement of hot weather. 

Considerable quantities of hay are made from 
wild grass which springs up abundantly in land 
that is wet. Itis quite coarse, but yields two 
crops generally; and especially, when the first is 
cut early. It finds a market at fifty cents, and 
sixty two and a half cents. Some of it is preity 
good. It seems to suit particular tavern keepers 
and keepers of livery stables; whether on account 
of the price, or of the certainty that horses are 
not so fond of it, or from both these considerations 
together, I do not undertake to say. 

The blue grass yields also two crops—both of 
which put together, perhaps are greater than the 
best single crop of artificial grass. It, like the 
herds grass, will wait a week or two for the mow- 
er—and I am disposed to think, it will take the 
lace of all other grasses on lands adapted to It. 
In fact it is rapidly springing up in meadows 


| where it never was sown, and quite remote from 


those in which it is cultivated or encouraged to 
crow. Orchard grass does not succeed, but the 
feather grass grows luxuriantly, though I think 
the hay light and chaffy, (to use that expression.) 
A mixture of timothy and herds grass, seems '0 
me, to be well calculated for all the artificial mea- 
dows in the lower country. The latter, when 
ready to be cut, is apt to fall, and would be greatly 
sustained by the stouter and _ stiffer stalk of the 
former, which in its turn would be less liable to 
burn or dry up, when shaded and protected, as 
would be. In three or four years the timothy wil 
be rooted out by the herds grass, and in this cli- 
mate, the best meadow will not last more than six 
or seven years and be profitable. 

It may be well to say something about the mode 


a and its commercial | of preparing and seeding an artificial meadow; 
capital be trebled and profitably employed, the | and w 


at I shall say on these subjects will 
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equally applicable to the whole of the country |be not mathematically straight, they will suffi- 


helow the mountains. There is scarcely a stream 
inthis Whole region thatdoes not afford some ex- 
cellent meadow land; and there are numerous wet 


slashy spots, in the levels of the highlands that | 


would produce fine crops of hay. Lower Virgi- 
nia, though almost exclusively a grain growing 


country, is olten, and particularly in some parts of 


it, very deficient in rough or long food for stock. 
Fodder (or corn blades) is the main dependence 
Or sheep and horses; and shucks and straw for 
cattle. I have long thought that blade fodder was 
not worth half the cost of gathering and saving 
it:unless the corn be remarkably fine. And even 
from such corn, the weather must be very favora- 
ble to secure it with its nutritive juices. If I had 
no meadow, nor knowledge of hay, I might think 
otherwise. (This is a plain matter that ought to 
be fully discussed and experimented upon.) 

Land for a meadow ought to be rich and moist; 
or at any rate, retentive of moisture until the mid- 
dleof June. ‘Thesoil must be ploughed and har- 
rowed until finely divided. The aid of a roller 
will in many cases, greatly facilitate this opera- 
tion. But it ought to be complete, and the land 
made as level as possible, in order to lighten the 
labor of the mower, and enable him to get the 
whole crop of grass. The depth of the first 
ploughing should be regulated by the depth of the 
fertile soil. Deep stirring of the earth is necessa- 
ry; for the deeper it be broken, the more moisture 
it will absorb, and the more it will give to the 
roots of the grass. All the roots, trash and tus- 
socks must be carried off—they are the nurseries 
of weeds, and will be in other respects inju- 
Prous, 

The seed ought to be sown after the last har- 
rowing and before any rain has fallen. A bushel 
of herds, and one gallon of timothy seed, or rather 
less will be sufficient per acre, if sown in Septem- 
ber, or before the middle of October. If sown in 
the spring or summer, half a bushel more of herds 


ought to be added. But there is no danger of 


sowing too many seed; and I should never stop 
under two bushels, provided the seed were not too 
costly. Though what is a little expense, com- 
pared to a thick luxuriant crop, which shall en- 
lirely possess the ground, to the exclusion of every 
other growth?) Grass when sown too thick, will 
(and only on rich land) thin itself exactly to that 
point which insures fineness and the greatest pro- 
duction of which the soil and climate are capable. 
Many grass growers have labored undera strange 
delusion on this subject. It was the practice with 
some (of my acquaintance, ) to sow only one peck 
omanacre. The consequence was, that they had 
'o lose one year, waiting for the grass to spread, 
and supply the stinted seeding—cutting the first 
year a rank crop of weeds, mixed so sparingly 
with hay, that the produce was but of little value, 
exceptas horse bedding. The cutting of sucha 
crop is heavier work than of good hay. And ex- 
perience proves, that thinly sown meadows will 
always remain foul, and give inferior crops. 
he seeds having been thoroughly mixed to- 
gether with the hand, are then sown ina dry 
state, by the hand also after the manner of’ small 
eran; the ground having been first marked off into 
‘Ix feet lands by using a hoe or rake handle. 
lorses ought not to go on the ground thus pre- 
pared; and if the lines laid off, as recommended, 





‘southern country. 
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ciently guide the seedsman, who ought to follow 
just behind the operator, and while his mark is 
fresh, This will insure regularity. The sower’s 
hand ought to be held low, and particularly if 
there be any wind. Itis betterto sow the seed 
dry, because then they separate easily, and fall 
more regularly. Being white, they ought to give 
the ground an evenly powdered appearance, 
which is the only sure proof of good sowing, ex- 
cepting always the appearance of the grass itself{— 
and slighted spots should be resown by both of 
these indices. Herds grass seed are so small and 
light, that they are very apt to be taken up and 
thrown about and deposited in sunken places, if 
not carried off by the winds. To prevent this, 
the roller should follow the seedsman as soon as 
possible. In addition to this benefit, it beautifull 
levels and smooths such finely prepared ound, 
and leaves it, so that the grass knife passes over it 
without obstruction or jar. 

How interesting to the eye of the husbandman, 
is such a plot of land, thickly and evenly covered 
with a rich coat of grass, in full bloom! Then is 
the time toapply the knife, and handle the fork. 
An experienced and dexterous cutter will be ena- 
bled to shear it smoothly and evenly, and with as 
much apparent ease as the city barber wields the 
instrument of his vocation. 

The second crop, as already suggested, does 
not rise high enough in this climate to be cut. 
But it affords the best of grazing. In its growth 
it steals along, alternately freshened up by show- 
ers, dews, and cool nights; and parched and with- 
ered by the burning sun of summer, until released 
from this doubtful state of existence, by the more 
regular and genial temperature of September. 
Not till then, does it assume its gay verdure, and 
give promise of future vigor and value. <A cer- 
tain union of heat and moisture is necessary to 
every sort of vegetation, and every clime is cha- 
racterized by its peculiar productions. In the 
temperate zone, we regard spring as the flood, and 
winter as the ebb-tide of vegetable life. Summer 
and autumn are the seasons of their vigor and 
maturity. But it is both interesting and instruc- 
tive to note the effect produced by the removal of 
plants from one latitude to another, within our 
zone. Some of the artificial grasses so called, 
which preserve their verdure, in the northern 
states, and even beyond our mountains, during the 
whole summer, die and are withered to the very 
ground, by the heat of the sun in the lower and 
To them autumn is a second 
day of resurrection. Hence they yield us but one 
crop of hay, and seem to be incapable of that de- 
cree of acclimation that would enable them to 
produce two, notwithstanding all our care. We 
have vainly endeavored to nurse into usefulness, 
the guinea grass, which has been pronounced to 
be to the West Indies “the next great blessing to 
the sugar cane.” These considerations make it 
desirable that some native grass should take the 
place of exotics. ‘The blue grass promises to do 
this on very rich and wet lands; but a little more 
experience with it ought to be had before we give 
up the herds grass, which we know to be valuable 
either on the wettest or the dryest land. 

Unless the second crop, or aftermath, be grazed 
down, it dies in the winter, and forms a_ thick 





covering of dead material that retards the early 
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growth of the spring crop, impedes the mower, | on the Hanover side, and abound more in gravel 
and injuriously mixes with the hay of the next|and clay. Some of them are quite steep ang 
crop, as it must be cut with it. Ona new mea-|gashed by very deep ravines, in the bottoms of 
dow, this covering in fivorable seasons, will rot|some of which, opposite to Richmond, deposites 
‘lier the grass rises over it in the spring—but this | of fossil shells have been found, consisting of clam, 
is not often the case. It has been the practice, |scallop, oyster, and a great variety of smaller 
with many farmers, to burn it off early in the | shells; so far decomposed that they may be ye. 
spring. ‘The objection to that, isthe probability | duced by the pressure of the hand, and when ex- 
of empoverishing the soil. But on the other} posed to the atmosphere, fall into powder in a fey 
hand, such heavy grazing as will be necessary to|days. Expecting that these deposites will be 
consume and trample it completely down, is at-|examined by the ardent and skilful Professor 
tended with the pernicious effect of poaching, or} Rogers, I shall say nothing more about them, 
making the ground too hard; and when that is the | except that they” have not been found in many 
case, the crop becomesshiort and meager. When | places; and but few experiments have been made 
the ground is dry, grazing may be permitted, | with them, as manure, 
though never in wet weather, or when the hoof| The soi! of these hills is diversified. In some 
breaks, or much indents the sod. At the time, | places sandy, in others gravelly, with an admix- 
however, when the grazing of meadows, in this | ture either of yellow clay or yellow sand; and then 
climate, would be most profitable, grass is abun- | again, for a mile, on those the soil is a rich, choe- 
‘dant enough in the fields. The plan of a stand- | olate colored fertile mould. There is but little red 
ing pasture, with an occasional use of the mea- | clay, but frequent hills of yellow or light brown 
dow in the fall, would seem most advisable. Still | clay. The writer has found all these varieties to 
I am inclined to think, that burning once in three | be powerfully acted upon by plaster, and especial- 
years, would be more beneficial than injurious. ly when applied to clover. 

Although the months of September and Octo-| Between the Chickahomony and the James 
ber are the best for sowing grass seeds, it may be | River hills, the country is generally flat, but often 
done, in my opinion, any month in the year, pro- | broken by deep ravines and valleys, along which 
vided there be no danger of the waters covering |the branches pass to either stream. Several 
the land and removing the seed. When sown in | streaks or patches of red land, not unlike the soil 
the spring or summer, or too Jate in the fall for | of the South West Mountains occur. They are 
them to vegetate, the first crop will be more or less | however, far from being as rich; yet are suscepti- 
mixed with weeds. I sowed a few acres some | ble of high improvement. They sutier greatly 
years ago, with oats. The grass came up re-| from drought. There are similar portions, with 
markably well. After the oats were cut, we had | a gray or ash colored soil, of nine or ten inches 
very dry and warm weather. I examined the | thickness, resting on a red clay foundation. The 
fate of the grass, and found that before the heavy | soil of these portions suflers less from drought, 
crop of weeds, which succeeded the cats, had | retains manure longer, and seems to have been 
rotected it, the young grass had been completely | originally surer in production, if not actually so 
Killed. It had risen two or three inches; and| rich. The top soil abounds in silex ina fine form, 
though sown very thick, appeared to be entirely and I presume, had in its virgin state, a due propor- 
destroyed. ‘The ground was as dry as it could be, | tion of vegetable matter. But shallow p'oughing, 
and [I could see no sign of life in the roots. This | a hot sun, and close grazing, have brought these 
soil when moist, is as black as lamp-black; light, | portions to poverty, and made them the favorite 
and contains much sand. Notwithstanding these | spots for the poverty, or hen’s grass. The clay 
appearances, the grass put up slowly in the fall, | from below, after being exposed to the frost and 
and in the spring, occupied the ground, to the ex- | scattered and mixed with the silicious soil above, 
clusion of every thing else. The crop of hay was |seems to be in some places almost as good, and I 
a good one, though much injured by the stalks of | think has a more permanent effect than barn-yard 
the weeds that ought to have been cut off in the | manure. To dig up, prepare, and scatter this red 
fill. clay, would be very expensive, though less so, 

Excuse the digressions and diversities of this |than the raising and use of putrescent manure. 
long letter. ‘They are characteristic of my mode | This operation might be effected by the plough, 
of thinking. The subject is but only broached. | but then without a good coat of vegetation to turn 
For the present, let this suffice. I had intended | under in its green state, sterility would be the con- 
giving you a topographical and agricultural delin- | sequence for a year or two. Indeed the plough 
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eation of the country from the James to the Poto- 
mac River. May I not call upon the strong pens 
and intelligent minds in the several intervening 
counties to aid in this work? 


Cc. W. GOOCH. 


For the Farmers’ Register. 


DESULTORY OBSERVATIONS ON 


TIIE SOILS 
AND AGRICULTURE OF 


HENRICO COUNTY. 
The lands in the county of Henrico vary proba- 


bly, more than in any other county. ‘Those of 


the Chickahomony bottoms have been described 
. , > N 4 

[page 649.] The hills that overlook these, are 

higher and more precipitous on the Henrico, than 


cannot be easily made to reach the red substra- 
tum and throw it up uniformly, without running & 
two-horse, directly in the furrow afier aj three- 


horse plough and few persons are disposed to incur 
thisexpense. There is a great deal of this sort 
of land in Virginia. If a sufficient crop of cover 
cannot be made to grow on it by Mr. Sampson s 
mode of lightly top-dressing small grain, at, or Just 
before the time of sowing clover seed, a crop of 
peas, buckwheat or rye, might be turned underin a 
green state, by a double ploughing, as suggested. 
But from the experiments I have made, wintergrain 
neatly putin and top-dressed with farm-yard ma- 
nure succeeds well. The manure seems to be 
more beneficial in this, than in any other mode ol 
applying il, and secures to a certainty a good crop 
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of clover. The improvers of exhausted land in 
every partof the state consider their work nearly 
accomplished as soon as they can get it well 
covered with red clover. Good ploughing, a pro- 
er rotation of crops, and non-grazing, with the 
use of plaster, have seldom in such cases, failed to 
restore the soil to its original fertility. ‘To go be- 
yond that, requires calcareous matter or heavy 
dressings cf putrescent vegetable or animal ma- 
nures. Ihave an old field of this sort of land that 
put up, When I took possession of it, nothing but 
jen’s grass. The soil was originally very good; 
but ithad been worn down to the lowest point of 
sterility. From the very promising appearance 
of the substratum, I thought that it could be 
renovated by good ploughing, and the use of plas- 
ter, soas to produce clover. It was accordingly 
ploughed from four to six inches deep, sown in 
oats, clover and orchard grass, plastered at the 
rate of a bushel to theacre. ‘The oats were very 
inferior to what I expected, but better than antici- 
pated by those who knew the land. They were, 
however, not sown until April; for I did not take 
possession until late in March. The clover came 
up very badly, and except upon some portions of 
the field that had been partially manured by the 
former owner, was an entire failure. ‘The grass 
seeds sown on this field cost me 152. Having 
as much rich land as I had force to cultivate, and 
reclaim, I determined to let this field as well as 
others on the same farm, rest and take the chance 
of gradual improvement by time, and one or two 
yloughings, until I could take hold of it. In 1829 
the whole field was first treated as above stated. 
Itrested two years, and in 1832 was in wheat— 
crop very inferior, except where my small stock of 
manure was put—a third of the field was not 
worth cutting, and was left to rot on the ground. 
It rested in 1833 and 1834. The visible improve- 
ment that has taken place in the appearance of 
the land—the thicker cover of vegetable matter 
including strong and bold weeds—induced me to 
commence ploughing in the winter, to put it in 
corn this year, to be manured in the hill, with farm- 
pen manure, ashes, plaster, &c. It has been un- 
avoidably pastured, but not heavily during the 
years of rest. If, in 1829, the plaster had been 
sown before fallowing, or just before the harrow 
that putin the oats, the improvement would, in 
my opinion, have been greater. 

About twenty acres of this field have been kept 
under a different system, both for convenience and 
experiment—divided into two plots. No. 1. was 
the richest part of the field, as it had been ma- 
nured slightly by my predecessor—No. 2. was 
(uite as poor as the average of the whole. 

Plot No. 1. 1829. In oats clovered and _plaster- 
ed—crop a fair one, equal to 


average in the neighborhood. 


cc 44 


irregular in growth from un- 
even manuring formerly. 
Clover—pastured by calves, 

&c.—greatly depreciated. 

1832. Manured before the plough 
and put in wheat with rest of 
the field-crop excellent-though 
still very irregular. 

1833. Wheatagain—crop more pro- 

ductive and not so irregular. 


“ 44 


1831. 


“ 4 


<4 ‘cc 


1830. Clover—cut most of it—very | 


Plot No. 1. 1834. Rye—cropcomparatively good 

—sown too thick—though the 

field, more than ten for one of 

seed, 

Oats, clovered and plastered 
—crop inferior, just worth cut- 
ting. 

1830. Clover—crop inferior—cut but 
a few hundred weight, and that 
In spots. 

1831. Clover—plastered like plot No. 
1—clover almost emirely disap- 
peared. 

1832. Wheat—crop very inferior— 
hardly worth cutting. 

1833. Corn—lightly manured in the 
hill with corn-stalk and farm- 
pen manure—crop not measured 
—supposed about three barrels 
to the acre—and as irregular as 
the different parcels of manure. 

1834. Wheat,lightly top-dressed with 
farm-pen manure, when frozen, 
or there was snow on the ground 
—crop about ten for one. 


Plot No. 2. 1829. 


ce <9 


<9 “ 


‘79 “c 


6c cc 


ce ee 


You will observe that the plot No. 1. has been 
in small grain the three last years, and has been 
tended four years in six. The whole manuring 
would be about equal to one good dressing of ma- 
nure: yet the crops have been quite respectable— 
and the clover is at this moment (23rd ews 
so promising, (without ever havirg been seeded, 
except in 1829,) that 1 intend plastering it, and 
exempting it from the corn crop intended for the 
whole field. Plot No. 2. was the poorest—has 
been four years in crop, and one a corn crop. 
Still the light top-dressing given to the last wheat 
crop, has caused the clover to appear (though 
sown in 1829,) so thick and vigorous, that, by a 
single plastering, expect to make a fair crop, 
which will bear one cutting and keep the land im- 
proving until the whole fieldcan be brought to the 
same point of improvement. 

These plots have been thus managed, because 
they are very convenient for the employment of 
the idle servants about my yard, &c.; and it was 
easy to use the manure on them, while more im- 
portant and distant operations called for the use 
of all the two, and four-footed force, I could com- 
mand. Another reason influenced this course: 
these plots had become excessively foul with high- 
land blue grass, wire grass, running briers, &c.; 
and they are not half exterminated now. The 
plastering given the whole field in 1829 seemed 
to give a sort of magic existence to these pests. 
The running brier, or dewberry, is a great annoy- 
ance on this whole field. It is worse than the sas- 
safras; for that can be destroyed by cutting it down 
‘some inches above the ground with a brier knife 
twice inone summer, orby putting hungry animals 
to eat off the leaves and prevent the atmospheric 
elaboration of sap through the leaves, without 
which, plants and vegetables soon die. This brier, 





is not so, the plough does not go to the bottom of 
its root, and when cut off nine inches below the 
surface, it puts up three or four shoots instead of 
one, that will run ten feet in a season, and, with 
the least encouragement, take root, and propagate 
'new nurseries. ‘This is one of the evils of resting 
land, without grazing. But I believe that this 
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brier delights in the gray or silicious soils more 
than any other—and especially, if they rest on a 
a red clay foundation, into which the roots can free- 
ly penetrate. 

In reclaiming poor, worn lands, IT am satisfied 
that the little manure we can raise and employ, 
had better be used as a top-dressing on small grain, 
in the manner recommended by that highly re- 
speclable, sensible, and practical farmer, Richard 
Sampson. [far. Reg. vol. i. p. 58.] The manure goes 
much farther, used in this way; and what equally 
recommends the practice is, that it may be hauled 
daily and fresh from the stable or the farm-pen all 
the winter, and until late in the spring, provided 
it be broken to pieces, and scattered pretty evenly. 
It will not answer to spread it on hard ground; but 
on small grain, or ploughed land, it seems to lose 
nothing by evaporation. The rains dissolve the 
valuable qualities of the manure, when sufficient- 
ly rotted, and the ground absorbs them—leaving 
the fibrous parts asortof protection on the soil— 
and, if not sufficiently rotted, that process will take 
place as soon as the agents of heat and moisture, 
and the shelter of the crop become sufficient. New 
manure, if made fine enough, will thus give to the 
land and the crop much of what it would lose in a 
complete, or even partial fermentation in the ma- 
nure heap. 

Of the ash colored, silicious soil of the field al- 
luded to, I took, in 1831, one acre—manured it— 
ploughed it nine inches deep, just touched the red 
clay—it was finely divided by the harrow and other 
ploughings, and then cultivated in vegetables. 
fhe product was very great. T never saw finer 


summer turnips, (Karly Dutch,) Irish potatoes, | 


or ruta baga turnips. They were cultivated in 
drills; and with less trouble than corn. After the 
land was well ploughed &c., a two-horse plough 
opened furrows three feet apart. ‘These had coarse 
farm-pen manure put into them, and the potato 
was cut into four or five pieces, rolled in plaster to 
absorb moisture, and prevent rotting, and dropped 


_- 


along on the manure and were covered by a single 


stroke of a one-horse plough on the furrow-side of 


the two-horse plough—furrow just tumbling in the 
ridge of the larger mould board. Inthe other fur- 
rows I put the potatoes, and then the manure on 
the top, and covered as before. Two furrows with 
the plough and one with the cultivator was all the 
tillage; the plough hilling up on both sides as it 
went. I saw no difference in the growth; but, 
while the potatoes planted on the manure were 
larger, dryer, and more easily dug, those planted 


under it were more numerous; and from not being | 


so large might have been the most profitable crop: 


any difference in quality on the table could hardly | 


be pereeived. ‘The ruta baga were as good and 
quite as large as [ ever wish to make. All the 
other vegetables were equally fine, except some 


sweet potatoes that seemed disposed to run too | 
deep into the ground to be of good size, and gave | 


much trouble to the hand who dug them—though 
some were planted on hills and some in drills. The 


next year lot No. 1. and the whole field went into | 
wheat. ‘The part of the acre in ruta baga was | 


left out, being near a new farm-pen; for at wheat 


seeding time these northerners have no idea of 


being cooped up inacellar or a barn, or a huge 
pile in the field, and were growing finely; and I 
could not think of “putting them in Coventry” atthe 
very moment when they appeared to be thriving 


— 
so well, notwithstanding the puny frosts of our {i} 
climate, and the variable heat of the sun. They 
were gathered just before Christmas. Anethe 
coat of coarse manure was put, broad cast, on this 
slip, and it was ploughed, in some good weather jy 
January. I did not design this apparent waste of 
manure; but as it had been made by the overseer 
the ground was put to its highest capacity for pro. 
duction. It was ploughed again with a double 
plough, the other way—then harrowed, rolled 
ploughed with the single plough, and seeded jn 
oats at the rate of five and a half bushels to the 
acre—and then it was harrowed close, once each 
way. The product was enormous. The pais 
rose about three feet high, and stood so thick, that 
after harvest, the stubble looked thick and even 
and not unlike the stubble of’ a rich and well mowed 
meadow. Some of the oats were fed away with- 
out my knowledge—the rest were thrashed out by 
a thrashing-machine, and measured. I will not 
state the number of bushels of clean oats; for | 
am sure it would awaken the incredulity of those 
who are accustomed to ten and fifteen and even 
thirty bushels to an acre. Thesame lot has been 
prepared and will be put in oats this spring. 

These experiments show the capacity for im- 
provement, and the productiveness of this sort of 
land. It is obvious, however, that under severe 
tillage it requires repeated manurings; for it be- 
‘comes so light, that the atmosphere penetrates 
freely quite to the more compact substratum, and 
the roots of plants easily spread in every direction 
‘in search of food. It iscolder and more backward 
; than a sandy soil; yet quicker ‘than any of the 

varieties of clay. Heavy rains make it miry 
without running together, and the top soon dries 
without excessive baking. 
| A great part of the Henrico Jands are flat and 
livery, and retain the rain-water on the surface— 

top soil (where there is any) is ash colored, with 
a portion of silex in the form of impalpable pow- 
der, resting on a foundation of pipe clay. The 
growth is mostly whoritleberry, black jack, gum, 
‘tough fibred white-oak, &e. It is very difficult to 
free this land of the superabundant wafer. The 
frosts and rains of winter sometimes run, it to- 
gether, so as to give a field a glossy, pewtery ap- 
pearance. It is not productive, of course, and is 
‘difficult of improvement. Coarse sand, lime, and 
coal ashes, have been found very advantageous. 
One gentleman has drained a field of this “craw- 
‘fish land,” and by the free use of’ coal ashes in the 
first instance, and then other manures, has made 
it exceedingly fertile, producing heavy crops ol 
hay, as well ‘as of grain. His vicinity to Rich- 
mond enables him to do this at no great expense, 
_and he is now reaping the reward of his skill and 
indusiry. The land in the vicinity of these pew- 
| tery sections, is rather better in quality, but partake 
very much of the same characteristics. 

The James River bottoms, in the upper and 
lower end of the county, are rich and valuable, 
‘and are cultivated with skill and profit. Though 
the bottoms in the neighborhcod of the Great 
Falls are less valuable, being more light and 
sandy. 
| ‘Phe farmers ‘n this county have greatly im- 
| proved in their modes of tillage and management, 
‘within the last seven years. They make and 

spread more manure, use better ploughs, and sow 


‘more grass seeds, than formerly. When they 
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shall be convinced of the action of plaster, and | 
adopt its free use on such lands as are adapted to 
it, the improvement will be more rapid. It wiil 
cost them but little, since the hauling, so very ex-_ 
pensive to the upland farmer, will cost them no- | 
thing. Its benefit to clover, wherever that can be 
made to grow, if sown when the clover is four or 
five inches high, ought now to be conceded by 
every one; no matter what be the nature or lo- 
cality of the land. The prejudices against this 
manure have arisen, in too many cases, from the 
yast quantities of utterly worthless gypsum that 
ave been sold in our markets. No one can judge: 
of its qualities when ground, without the aid of 
chemical tests—but in the lump, nothing is easier. 
Perhaps there is scarcely any diflerence in the | 
value of the blue and the red. The lump should 
look rich and oily. ‘The more isinglass the better. 
Those lumps that have a white, dry, husky ap- 
arance, are little better than so much chalk. 
The appointment of a vigilant inspector of plaster, | 
might prevent the importation of the inferior ar- 
ticle. I have found it to act more powerlully on 
all our gravelly knolls and hill-sides, than on any 
other land. I have, however, never used it to any 
great extent; though familiar with its use in the 
upper country, for twenty-five years. 

The granite ledge of rocks that cause the falls 
in all our principal rivers, passes off from Rich- 
mond in nearly a north direction, showing itself 
in this county where the old stage road to F'reder- 
icksburg, crosses the Brook Run and the Chicka- 
homony. Above this line, both free stone and 
eranite are often found in abundance; but not be- 
low. Below, we sometimes meet with rocks of a 
reddish or yellow color, that appear to have gone 
through powerful fusion. These are not often 
found so numerous as to interfere with agricultural 
operations. ‘The great coal field of Virginia also 
passes through this county a few miles, say eight, 
above the ledge of granite rocks; and there are 
several pits, that have been some time profitably 
worked. But these matters belong to the geolo- 
gist, 

Many enterprising persons have taken hold of 
small farms, from thirty to one hundred and fifiy 
acres, immediately in the vicinity of Richmond, 
and in some instances, six or seven miles off, and 
have improved and beautified them very much, 
within the last fifteen or eighteen years. The 
great majority of these persons either reside in 
Richmond, or are engaged in business there. ‘The 
changes since 1813, when I first carefully exam- 
ined the country, around that place, have been 
strikingly great. In many places, enterprising 
men have committed the whortleberry bushes and 
grubs and roots to the flames—sent the scrub pine, 
black jacks, and mossy gums, as wood to market | 
—turned the frogs out of their element, and starved | 
the craw-fish—putting in the stead of these, al- | 
ternate crops of luxuriant grass and grain. Hedges | 
and ditches, and plank enclosures, have taken the | 
place of the old worm fences—young orchards | 
and vineyards are beginning to yield both delight | 
and profit—and neat cottages smile amidst the 
foliage of choice ornamental trees. ‘The most of 
these changes are only the ground work, the com- | 
mencement of what another twenty years may | 
complete. The operators on a large scale, are | 
more distant from the city, and have only aimed | 





atthe melioration of the soil, and the production | 


of the more necessary articles of comfort. But 
there is gradually spreading a spirit of improve- 


ment in every thing connected with horticulture 


and agriculture. Market gardens and dairies, 
those indispensable sources of good living in a 
city, are fast increasing and improving; and if 
Virginia is not to be actually given up to the 
occupancy of wild beasts and talking politicians, 
her people, every where, will bestir themselves to 
make the most of the great natural advantages 
which providence has bestowed upon them, and 
upon which too many of us have lived, like prodi- 
gal heirs, upon the wasting legacy of a provident 
parent. Virginia! yes, devoted Virginia! pre- 
sented and sacrificed upon the altar of patriotism, 
a rich, a glorious empire. Underthe same feeling, 
and too confident a reliance on her own virtue and 
power, she has permitted her veins to be opened, 
and for more than half'a century, looked upon the 
outpouring of her life-blood, without efforts to stop 
it. She has seen almost a new world peopled by 
her working population, her youth of promise and 
of genius! But for the hope of a change for the 
better, in her public policy and its necessary effect 
on domestic interests, we should soon have seen 
our country thrown back far beyond any intel- 
lectual condition we have ever held. We might 
have retained an ignorant, oppressed mass of citi- 
zens, obedient to a few lordlings, who would do as 
they please, no matter whether their vassals ap- 
proved or not. We might have oflered the very 
best arena for hunting the fox, the deer, the bear, 
the panther, the wild boar. We might have 
eclipsed Arabia in the beauty, the fleetness and 
lastingness of the race horse. Yes, we might 
even have out voted any one of more than a dozen 
states in the union, and still have been flattered by 
mock appeals to our renown and moral influence ! 

But in despite of our supineness and apathy, 
circumstances and the march of improvement in 
other states, appear to be elbowing our legislature 
and people into motion. Some valuable channels 
of intercommunication have been already opened. 
When the Roanoke shall be finally improved— 
when its rich staples can, cheaply, seek a market 
either in Norfolk or Petersburg—when the north- 
ern extremity of the Great Valley beyond the 
mountains shall have the choice of the District or 
the Baltimore markets—when the cis and trans- 
montane region nearest to Fredericksburg, shall 
have easy access to that fine town—whien the 
great central improvement by means of the James 
and Roanoke shall, with its Pea branches, offer 
the Richmond market to the Ohio country and 
East Tennessee—when a line of rail roads and 
steam boats shall connect the extreme north with 
the extreme south of the union—when all these 
things shall occur—and circumstances are rapidly 
bringing them about—our situation will be essen- 
tially different. New life, new animation will be 
imparted to the whole state. Richmond already 
feels the spring of such a hope. Nature has de- 
signed for that place, a destiny beyond the ken of 
any living man. A climate as salubrious as any 
within our zone; alike free from the rigors of the 
north, or the enervating sickening heat of the 
south—favorably located for commerce—a great 
tobacco and wheat market, and within reach of 
immense supplies of cotton—-with sufficient water 
power to manufacture for half the union—exhaust- 
less beds of coal near at hand—and the nearest 
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port to an immense and fertile region of the west 
—with all these advantages what has she not to 
hope?’ The surrounding country we have seen is 
‘apable of improvement; but it depends upon that 
city to give it value; and as the one flourishes, so 
will the other. 

The passage of the James River and Kenawha 
bill by this legislature, and the spirited operations 
that have commenced on the rail road to Freder- 
icksburg, have put fresh life into many. The ne- 
cessary expenditure of money, and consumption 
of provisions and lumber, &c., are not so stimulat- 
ing as the anticipated results of these great’ im- 
provements. Henrico in her horticulture and 
agriculture will be immensely benefited. And 
it is in this point of view, that I have felt justified 
in making this digression: and the more so, as 
similar benefits, though in rather less degree, will 
result to the whole country that trades to Rich- 
mond. - 

Cc. W. GOOCII. 


Henrico, February 28th, 1835. 


LUMP PLASTER—HERDS GRASS. 


‘r'o the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
Louisa, Feb. 9, 1835. 


Enclosed I send you five dollars to pay my se- 
cond year’s subscription to your valuable work, the 
Farmers’ Register. Lam much pleased with it, 
and wish it an extensive circulation, because I 
think, as far as [am able to judge, it is well cal- 
culated to excite a spirit of improvement among 
farmers, which is much wanted in this section of 
country. Some few of us are using clover and 
plaster, and some are talking about it. But the 
most of us are following the example of our fore- 
fathers in this matter. As I sometimes find it con- 
venient to get plaster in the lump, and there being 
no mill in this neighborhood prepared for grinding 
it, you or some of your correspondents will confer 
a favor on me, and perhaps on others similarly 
situated, by informing us of the best mode of pre- 
paring it, and what effect the action of fire has 
upon it. 

In your January number of the Farmers’ Re- 
gister, some inquiries are made of you by a cor- 
respondent respecting herds grass, and the due 
preparation of the land for it. As TI have been 
raising it for several years, I ought to know some- 
thing about it. [ concluded when I saw your 
correspondent’s inquiries, that IT would save you 
the trouble of an answer, and state the results of 
my own experience upon this subject. My usual 
time of sowing is the fall, say from the middle of 
September to the middie of October, and general- 
ly get a very good crop the next year. The heat 
of the sun is more apt to kill it, I think, when sow- 
ed in the spring. It delights in moist, though not 
wet land. [ would advise to keep the ditches in 
oozy, wet land, well opened, and their banks le- 
velled. If they become choked up and the waters 


spread, the bullrush and other coarse grasses will | 


put up and destroy the herds grass. I consider it 
a very valuable grass. When it is well cured, 
horses and other stock eat it very greedily, and 
colis will winter very well upon it without any 
grain. 

My method of curing it, is to let it take sun 
enough alter cutting to make it fall, then throw it 

















with pitch-forks into small ricks, and enlarge them 
as the hay cures. What is cut in the forenoon 
may be shocked up at night, opened loosely ney; 
morning, and by the evening it will generaily |e 
ready for stacking. As to the effect “the gros, 


of the grass, or ils conversion into hay,” will haye 
upon the health of persons living near, I am very 
sure it will not be injurious. 


WILLIAM SHELTON, ( Minor.) 


THE SUITABLENESS OF SHEEP HUSBANDRy 
FOR MIDDLE VIRGINIA, 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Within the last few years, I have learned both 
from private sources and from agricultural jour- 
nals, that northern farmers are realizing handsone 
profits from a raising. Curiosity, if not 4 
prospect of future benefit, makes me, (and should 
perhaps prompt others in Virginia,) to inquire 
more into the subject of sheep husbandry. 1] do 
not mean an idle curiosity, Mr. Editor, but it js 
that wish, which [ conceive every farmer should 
possess, to inform: himself of the facts connected 
with every branch of rural economy. Perhaps he 


j may turn them to useful account. To say the 


worst of it, the information will do him no injury. 
[ have observed in the “Cultivator,” that the farm- 
ersin New York find it more profitable to raise 
sheep, even on land worth one hundred dollars per 
acre, than to cultivate it; and that lands of less va- 
lue are comparatively more profitable in that way. 
A question then arises, whether our own state is 
not as well, or better adapted to sheep husbandry, 
than New England. We know that a wise 
providence has so constituted the animal economy, 
that in northern latitudes, in order to their better 
preservation from cold, they have thicker and finer 
fleeces. Yet the fact, that wool answering all the 
purposes for the finer fabrics is raised in the south 
of Europe, should encourage us in the belief’ that 
this climate is at least as well adapted to that 
branch of husbandry as a more northern. I 
would next inquire whether the difference between 
the north and the south, as grazing countries, will 
present a formidable obstacle to profitable sheep 
raising here? I believe itis true, that lands are 
more fertile to the north than to the south, but I 
believe it is equally true that that is more the 
work of art than of nature; for I think it is eon- 
ceded on all hands, that our soil is naturally more 


| generous: but our northern brethren, sone to 


their credit,) have more than supplied the differ- 
ence in fertility. As far as my observation has 
gone, wherever a system of melioration has been 
pursued, our lands have given every evidence that 
they could be made a delightful grass-growing 
and stuck-raising country. ‘To what extent of fer- 
tility might they not be made to attain, if the hun- 
dreds of cart loads of manure which are now 
spread on a few acres of tobacco land, should be 
returned to a larger surface. Under the present 
system, (I allude particularly to the tobacco grow- 
ing district,) the whole farm is gleaned and em- 
poverished, that a few acres may be enriched. _ 
We are moreover informed in the January No. 
of the “Cultivator,” that one of the advantages 0! 
sheep husbandry is, that the lands are improved. 
That sheep (contrary to all my previously formed 
opinions,) returns so much rich manure to the 
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sil, that it more than compensates for what) ny considerations would be weighed in making 
they take from it. ithe exchange. ‘To carry to market a crop of wool 


I then our climate is as well adapted to the | which would bring a given sum of money, would 
raising of fine wool—and if our soil is, or can be | probably cost less ({ speak without data on which 
made with no greater expense, equally productive | to form a correct calculation,) by nine-tenths than 
in grass, it appears very clear to my mind, that | a crop of tobacco which would return the sume 
the profits of sheep husbandry would be fully equal, | sum. In the article of labor too, (though of this 
¢ not greater than to the north: for we possess | 1 am also uninformed) there must be an immense 
come advantages over the north, a few of which | saving, perhaps not less than two-thirds. Now, 
{willname. Itisno small item in the calcula- sir, if [ can by probability, with one-third my 
tion, that our winters are several weeks shorter than | present number of laborers, (which would enable 
they are inNew England, and perhaps the differ- | me to sell, or otherwise profitably dispose of the 
ence in the intensity of' cold, (if we are permitted | balance, ) and with a saving of nine-tenths of the 
to reduce it to time,) may be fairly put down as | expense of transportation, deliver to market what 
equal to several weeks more; for every farmer | W! | yield me as much as I at present make, is it 
knows that stock require more food in cold, than | nota subject which at Jeast deserves further in- 
inwarm weather. In this way we may state the | Vestigation? 
jiflerence to be about two months in favor of Vir-| You will perceive, Mr. Editor, that I have gone 
ginia—all which time the northern farmer has to | upon probabilities and conjectures, and that my 
provide for his’ stock, from which the southern | object is solely to elicit inquiry—to draw out facts 
farmer would be exempt. The few sheep which | upon which to found calculations. Should any of 
| keep for the use of my farm, Ihave never fed in | our northern friends perchance see these remarks, 
winter, except when occasionally the ground is | {hope they will favor us with more information 
covered by snow, and so hard that they could not than we have hitherto possessed on this subject. 
nuzzle through it to the clover; and I believe they Let us know how many sheep are supported ona 
are as thrifty as any flock I have known. farm of a given number of acres, of medium fertil- 

The cheapness of land in the south, compared | ity? How much clean wool they will average 
with what it is to the north, will also give us some | through a flock? What proportion of the farm is 
alvantage here in this matter. 'The price of la- | put into cultivation, and what in pasture? Is their 
bor being lower here than to the north should also | pasture-ground frequently changed for purposes of 
be taken into the estimate. health?) How many laborers are necessary to a 

Those who are better acquainted with the sub- flock of a given number?) How much and what 
ject of sheep husbandry, will be able perhaps, to kind of food is given them per diem? Are they 
point out many other particulars in which we pos- | Put into folds every night?—tor their habits would 
sess advantages superior to our northern friends in | Seem to indicate that they should be permitted to 
an undertaking of this sort. graze at night and protect themselves from heat 

Perhaps it may be said, (and with some de- ‘during the day. Indeed, sir, we know so little 
gree of probability too) that such inquiries are about that stock that you would favor some of your 
very useless, inasmuch as all our products are | Subscribers by publishing in your paper whatever 
commanding good prices, and our farmers are in | YOu can find interesting on the subject ol sheep 
athriving state. ‘To which I would reply, that husbandry. We want to understand their,man- 
such may not always be their condition, and it | @2gement throughout the year. 
becomes farmers to look to all the probable sources 
of profit, which come within their avocation, and| February 12th, 1835. 
touse them as circumstances may present them- 








Ww. JI. DUPUY- 


selves. 
In that portion of Virginia which is, properly |®E=MARKS ON THE COMPARATIVE ADVAN- 
_. . . “ {he 7. a oF se ~ ~r M 7 Tt 7 
speaking, the tobacco-growing section, if the pre-| TAGES OF THE THREE-SHIBT AND FOUR 


sent price of the article should keep up a few years, | S!1FT ROTATIONS. 
a must pay mm. be ac in agricul- | To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
ural pursuits. It requires but little observation to ps : 
see that our wood ter must soon be exhausted. Shirley, January 10th, 1835. 
lhe enormous quantity of wood necessarily con-| I have been almost ready to yicld that the 
sumed in curing that crop—the unnecessary felling | four-field system (with a standing pasture even) 
and destruction of timber to obtain fresh land to | would not answer as a general system, after seeing 
make tobacco of certain descriptions—and the | its condemnation by such enlightened and practi- 
great and useless waste which the present iniqui- | cal agriculturists as Mr. John Wickham and W. 
tous law of enclosures, riveted by ignorance and | B. H.; but upon a little reflection, I have come to 
Prejudice, imposes upon us, must soon compel | the conclusion that there cannot be any thing very 
some of usto seek some other mode of profitable | bad in a system which those intelligent gentlemen, 
farming. It has hitherto been an apology for to- | and most successful farmers, have adopted them- 
acco culture, that there was so great a saving in | selves. For I understand that Mr Wickham has, 
transporting that crop to market, over any other. within a few years past, adopted the four-field 
Living at the distance from market which most of | system on his low grounds on James River; and 
ts cultivators do, that it would be a serious inroad the intelligent gentleman under the signature of 
upon the profits, if they had to transport wheat, | W. B. H . tells us in your No. 8 Vol. IT, that he ts 
instead: and the culture of cotton is found un- | now trying :t ona farm that has been under the 
profitable, beyond contradiction. Should this sec- five-field system for ten years, and has become 
ion of country ever abandon the cultivation. of {oul from that c:vuse, and that it is his intention to 
lobaceo, it is probable it may be found to their in- continue it atleast fora single round of crops. 


i tosubstitute the raising of sheep. And ma- | Although the fact of such excellent and suc- 
on. [1.—45 
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cessful farmers as these gentlemen (who condemn 
thesystem)having adopted it themselves, speaks vo- 
lumes for it, I beg leave to make a few remarks on 
the subject. Mr. Wickham says he hae been led | 
to his remarks by the “heavy censure that is cast | 
on the barbarous course of two grain crops, corn, 
and wheat, in three years, and the approval of 
three grain crops, wheat, corn, wheat, in four 

ears; as if’ two grain crops in three years ex- 
Leoniad the land, and three grain crops in four 





years improved it;” but that is not a fair state- 
ment of the question. I only condemned the old 
three-shift system as formerly practised in Virginia 
—that is, corn the first year, wheat the second, 
and pasture the third—the last of which was much 
the severest part of the system, as the land was 
literally grazed to death, having no standing pas- 
ture to relieve it, and no clover of course—because 
if clover was sown, it would be destroyed by the 
excessive grazing. Mr. Wickham also says he 
has yet to learn that clover would succeed 
better after three grain crops in succession, than 
after two; but I imagine he has not yet to learn 
that it will not succeed at all after two crops of 
rain, and then grazed to death by cattle, sheep, 
1orses, and hogs, not to say any thing of the 
rooting of the hogs into the bargain, as practised 
in the old three-shift system of Virginia. Now 
if you adda standing pasture to the three-shift 
system, sow clover, and instead of grazing it 
closely, turn itunderevery third year, it may bea ve- 
ry good system, though I do not knowany one who 
ractises it; but in my humble opinion it would not 
eas tee me a system as the four-shift, though 
possibly the land might improve under it as fast, 
or faster. However, of that even I am doubtful 
—because the three grain crops would enable you 
to make more manure, and give you more capital 
to improve with, and thereby enable you to restore 
the more, forthe greater exhaustion of the three 
grain crops. Mr. Wickham again says, “the four- 
field system may answer with judicious manage- 
ment, with the aid of animal manures, lime or 
marl, and standing pastures, but would hardly suc- 
ceed without these helps.”” No one pretends to 
say it will. ‘The standing pasture, and extensive 
manuring, are parts of the system which cannot be 
depend with, (the lime, or marl would be a 
great addition of course, though without them the 
system is still a good one,) and judicious manage- 
ment is all-important in anysystem. In my com- 
munication to the Farmers’ Register, on the four- 
field system, (Vol. I. p. 132,) [did not suggest the 
idea that it would suit all lands, but that I thought 
it a good system for good wheat and corn lands— 
and the idea of recommending it for universal 
adoption never entered my head. 
he very intelligent gentleman under the sig- 
nature of W. B..H. condemns the four-field sys- 





tem, first, ‘for its expensiveness.”’ He says, ‘an 
unusual large horse-power will be required to fal- | 
low up one-fourth of the arable surface of the | 
farm, particularly in dry seasons, &c., and the su- | 
pernumerary horses that are required for that pur- 

pose, and for seeding, are kept during the rest of 
the year at considerable expense when their labor 

is not at all necessary.”” Now in my opinion, and I 
am borne out in it by the experience of my neigh- 
bor, Mr. John Selden of Westover, you can fallow 
n fourth of a farm every fall with the same team 
that you would require to plough a third of the, 


———— a? 
same farm for corn in the spring, and cultivate it 
through the summer. For instance, on a farm, of 
four hundred acres in the tour-field system and 
standing pasture, twelve mules and twe 


oo nty oxen 
if the land is strong, and stiff, but if 


light and 


clean, ten mules and twelve oxen would be suffi. 


cient to fallow one-fourth, or one bundred acres 
every fall—to sow two hundred acres in wheat 
and cultivate one hundred acres in corn every, 
spring. ‘The oxen in the fall are in good order and 
eflicient when the most work is to be done, [py 
the spring the horses, or mules are the only effi- 
cient animals ona Virginia plantation, the oxey 
having gone through the winter are poor,* and 
unable to work until they have had the summer's 
run on the pasture. 

Ou a farm of four hundred acres in the three- 
field system, it would require as many as twelve 
horses or mules (the number of cattle or oxen 
would be about the same in both systems,) if' the 
land was strong, and stiff, but ten if licht and 
clean, to break up one-third, or one hundred and 
thirty-three and a third acres, haul rails, wood, 
&c. during winter, (having one-third more fencing 
to do in the three-shift system than the four-field, 
as in the four-field system you divide the farm into 
two equal parts, and in the three-field system into 
three equal parts—) and tend yourcorn duringsum- 
mer. After your crop of wheat is thrashed out, 
which is generally by the 5th or 10th of August, 
in the three-field system, your horses are idle un- 
til you can cut up your corn for sowing wheat, 
which is generally not sooner than the 25th of Sep- 
tember or Ist of October; and the very thing that 
W.B.H. complains of in the four-field system 
occurs—that is, the feeding idle horses: whereas 
in the four-field system, your teams are fa'!owing, 
and your oxen come much more into play in the 
four, than in the three-field system, as they are in 
good order and strong in the fall when most want- 
ed for the four-field system, and in the winter and 
spring they are poorand weak when most wanted 
for the three-field system, having then, as I said 
before, more rails to haul, and more land to break 
u 


The second objection of W. B. H. to the four- 
field system is, that the ‘“‘more valuable crop ot 


corn is sacrificed in part, to the crop of wheat, 
which is less so.” . B. H. Limagine, is rather 
singular in his opinion as to the value of the two 
crops—wheat and corn. As precarious as the 
wheat crop is in our climate, he will find on an ac- 
curate examination of the relative prices of the 
two crops, that the same land would have pro- 
duced much more profit in wheat than corn for the 


ee 





*Though it may appear to be very bad management 
to let the oxen get poor, and weak in the winter, so 
as to require arun inthe pasture during summer to 
enable them to fallow in the fall, yet in my opinion, It 
is sound policy. In winter on a Virginia plantation 
there is very little for oxen todo. and if you were to 
attempt to get your oxen fat after the fallowing and 
seeding season was over, and keep them so all winter, 
they would “eat their heads off’? every winter: so thatil 
you.can can keep them in tolerable order on your wheat 
straw, chaff, shucks, and other offal during winter, 
when they have very little work to do, and give them 
the run on the pasture during summer, they will get 


'fat and strong for your fallowing in the fall, and not 


cost you a cent in food, but convert your offal into ma- 
nure for you. 
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jast fifteen years—wheat ranging from one to two 
dollars per bushel, and corn from forty to seventy 
cents per pushel; and I recollect one year when it 
was down to thirty cents per bushel. 

The objection of W. B. H. that the four-field 
evstem gives little or no corn for sale, I think, is a 
mistake, for it will give at least as much corn per 
acre, Which will be as much asthe three-field sys- 
tem, minus one-fourth for sale; and it will give 
jouble as much wheat for sale at least. I say 
it will give as much corn per acre very confident- | 
ly, because it will enable you to manure so much 
more land, having so much more straw wherewith 
to make manure; so that you will be enabled to 
manure a much larger portion of your corn-field; 
and although the corn is after a crop of wheat, it 
will be equal or better in consequence of the larger 
manuring, than in the three-field system; and I 
imagine no one will doubt that one. hundred acres 
of clover fallow, and one hundred acres of corn- 
field wheat, will yield double as much as one hun- 
dred and thirty-three and a third acres of corn- 
field wheat—however better the corn-field wheat 
may be in the three, than the four-field system. 

The fourth and only sound objection to the four- 
field system is, “that the three grain crops in suc- 
cession is opposed to the experience of all good 
cultivators both in this country and Kurope”—and 
this I admit is a defect in the system; but there are 
few things in this world without some defects, and 
we who contend forthe system, think it has as few 
asany other. Besides, we think, that the large 
quantity of manure made under this system does 
away ina great measure the bad eflects of the 
three grain crops in succession. 

W. 5. H. prefers the five-field system, “if a 
part is to be cut off for pasture.” To the five-field 
system I have no objection, except that it requires 
too much fencing, requiring five fields to be fenced 
in, instead of two divisions, as in the four-field 
sysiem. When first altered my system from 
three to four fields, I was very anxious to adopt 
the five-field system, but for the fencing. But 
there is no difference in favor of the five-field sys- 
tem as to exhaustion, unless you have a standing 
pasture, (and then it would be six fields,) you are 
compelled to graze one of the fields at all seasons, 
wet ordry. Our four-field system with a standing 
pasture is somewhat of a five-field system itself: 

W. B. H. says, “the four-field system was 
practised at Dover in Goochland, long before it 
was triedin Curle’s Neck, by a Mr. Harding, who 
leased the estate, and that it was found to be ina 
very empoverished condition by the gentleman 
Who succeeded him.” But W. B. H. does not 
tell us whether there was a standing pasture, and 
whether he used clover and plaster as a part of 
the system—(which I imagine was hardly dore 
by a tenant—) and we cannot admit it to be the 
system we recommend, unless combined with a 
standing pasture, the fourth of the. land annually 
sown in clover, and plastered, and made as perfect 
as the system is capable of. Then if it fails we will 
give up. IT understand however, that this very 
gentleman, (Mr. Harding,) afier leaving Dover, 
purchased an estate on James River not in very 
good condition, and put it under the four-field sys- 


a _- ~~ — 2 


tation of being one of the best, and most success- 
ful agriculturists in all the state of Virginia. 

W. B. H. remarks, and very justly too, “that 
*‘Arator’s” four-field svstem is the very best sys- 
tem in the world for thin lands.” That has been 
my opinion for many years; but on land of tolera- 
ble fertility in this part of the country, it soon be- 
comes too foul, and the profit is too small for good 
land. It is the best, and only system for our poor 
forest land», and should be adopted by every farm- 
er whose land will not bear a more rigid system. 


HILL CARTER. 


SHEEP MANAGEMENT AND PROFITS IN LOWER 
VIRGINIA, 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Mantura, Surry Co. Feb. 12, 1835. 


I took up the last number of your Register this 
morning, and in glancing over the vignette on the 
cover, I was surprised to see that the sheep had 
been left out, not by design I hope, as I should be 
sorry to see an animal to which I am so partial, 
and one to which we are all under so many obli- 
gations, treated with so much neglect. I will give 
you in a very succinct manner, my mode of man- 
aging sheep, and if you think it may be of any ad- 
vantage to the community at large, you are wel- 
come to give it publicity. 

I keep about 100 ewes, principally for the bene- 
fit of the wool in clothing my negroes, which yield 
upon an average about three pounds. I raise from 
80 to 90 lambs, all of which I sell in Norfolk (ex- 
cept those I keep for my own table) for 83 a piece, 
and am told that the butcher from $1 25 to 
$1 50 per quarter for them. In order to keep up 
my stock, I am compelled to purchase ewes, for 
all descriptions of which I give $1 50 each, some 
of them of course being very indiflerent. I keep 
them constantly in pastures, a number of them be- 
ing belled in order to give the alarm when attack- 
ed by thieves or dogs. The bell strap should be 
lengthened in November, on account of the growth 
of the wool. In December I commence feeding 
with one gill of corn meal per day, and occasion- 
ally cotton seed, which they are very fond of, and 
salt once a week. I continue this treatment until 
they have lambs, when I separate them, putting 
the ewes and lambs in another pasture, and in- 
crease their allowance of meal to a half pint, with 
as many cotton seed as they will eat, or pea hulls 
and fodder, when I have not the seed to spare. I 
pursue this course until the pasture affords a suffi- 


April, when I leave them to shift for themselves, 
except giving them salt, 


JAMES WILSON. 





A REMARKABLE CROP OF CORN. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
Nelson Co. Feb, 17, 1835, 


A small piece of land in this vicinity was made 
to produce the last year a crop of corn so unusual 
in the amount per acre, as to attract much notice 





tem, with the use of clover and plaster, and that 


in this region, and perhaps to merit being recorded 


he improved it very much under that system; and | for more public attention. It was grown on an 
when he died, he left his estate in a very high state { island in James River, about two miles from the 


of improvement yand what is more, he lett the repu- | mouth of Rockfish. ‘The whole island, it is sup- 


cient quantity of grass, which is about the 15th of 
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posed, may contain 3} acres. But the portion 
cultivated was estimated not to exceed three—a 
part of the upper end having been left in trees and 
shrubbery to arrest logs and other trash brought 
down by treshets, which might otherwise injure 
the crop, and a part left untilled near the water’s 
edge all around. [rode with the manager over 
the ground and concurred in the opinion expressed 
by more competent judges who had previously 
visited it, that the above estimate was not extrav- 
agant. ‘The product measured was eighty-one 
and a half barrels, or over twenty-seven barrels 
to the acre. 

The mode of cultivation as reported by the over- 
reer, was as follows. The ground afier being 
cleared up was laid off in drills four feet apart. A 
coulter was then drawn to its full depth, back- 
wards and forwards along the direction of these 


drills, and a single furrow with a two-horse plough | 


was thrown to them on each side. The top of the 
bed thus formed, was again opened by a coulter, 
and the corn sowed in March, as thickly as cotton 
seed usually are. It was twice cut down by frost, 


_and many of the plants pulled up by birds. When 


thinned, near the parts thus depredated, three and 
four stalks were left standing together, and the 
rest leii at intervals of four to six inehes. As usu- 
al here, the coulter was run next the corn after 
coming up. The balks were broken up with a 


_one-horse plough. It received no cultivation afler 


harvest, and the result was as mentioned. The 
overseer thinks that much was pillaged by boat- 
men, and a considerable quantity lost by the weeds, 
which in many places were as high as the corn— 
and is confident that with increased care a larger 
crop may be made from the same land another 
year. 

It is the purpose of the proprietor, Mr. Samuel 
Jones of Buckingham, to have an accurate survey 
of the island, so that we may see the exact result. 
The land is not apparently richer than much in 
the same neighborhood, and along the river—so 
that we may legitimately infer that there are many 
farmers unaware of the capability of their soil, 


N. F. CABELL. 


REAL NAMES TO COMMUNICATIONS—KEEP- 
ING POTATOES. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
King and Queen, 21st Feb., 1835. 
T agree most cordially with your Matthews cor- 


respondent, Peter De Quir, in his excellent and- 


pointed suggestions as to fictitious signatures, 
except his own most striking inconsistency. Now 
I may have fallen into a mistake as to this matter, 


but my impression is, that no such name as Peter | 


De Quir is really known in Matthews; if so, is it 
not unfortunate that we should not have been 
favored with all the reasons for secrecy, while 
this sensible writer had the subject in hand?» For 
certainly if he had fairly uncovered himself, we 
should at least have seen him undisguised! But, 
Mr. Editor, I designed to say, that I am perfectly 
convinced that your Matthews correspondent is 
right in theory; and that every man should divest 


chimself of all false pretensions, and avoid diseuise, 


—<—<————- 
| found scientific enough to give geological, chem;- 
cal, or philosophical essays, or only 80 plain ag 4 
be able to say something, as I shall presenti, 
‘upon so smalla topic as small potatoes. You, 

work is designed to do good—it has done, already 
‘great good: but I humbly think, that it may fe 
|rendered greatly more beneficial, by the apparently 
small amendment contemplated by the theory or 
your friend Peter, which I shall certainly cary 
out into practice, hoping soon to hear from him 
again. Suppose, Mr. Editor, you were, as your 
| subscribers are, compelled to receive and peruse 
‘some twenty or filiy long letters every month, 
touching all the various concerns of the contents 
of one of the numbers of the Register, all under 
fictitious names, or from anonymous pens. If you 
, could do no better, you might say of it well; but 
-whenit is known to be so easy a matter for a ditfer- 
ent state of things to be accomplished, how are we 
made to desire to know the name of every man 
who thus writes to us! And this is no forced sup- 
position. Your contributors are not really writing 
to you, as I appear to be doing now; but are ac- 
tually writing to me, and to all your subscribers, 
I'll venture to say it, that if you will take the vote 
of your whole list, that nine-tenths will be with 
me. But I shall forget the potatoes. They shall 
be forthcoming, however; and what I wish be- 
sides, the best method that I have tried for preserv- 
ing them through the winter. [I mean Irish po- 
_tatoes. 
| Afier the tops have withered under the influ- 
ence of the frost, in mild weather let them be dug. 
Some appear to be more anxious to avoid the ap- 
pearance and eflects of frost, than seems to be 
important. But for the potato becoming saturated 
|with water, it would remain good, in all proba- 
bility, through the winter, in the patch. All that 
I do then, is simply to dig, and carry the crop into 
_a dry cellar, deposite them in a heap as carefully as 
‘is convenient, and cover them over about six or 
eight inches thick with wheat straw; upon which 
itis well to lay an additional light cover of boards. 
Phey thus seem to derive some little moisture trom 
the earth beneath, so as to keep them plump, 
while the simple covering described, excludes the 
air and influence of cold. 

So much then, Mr. Editor, for fictitious names, 
and the best method of preserving Irish potatoes. 
I have noidea of venturing much farther upon the 
great products of agriculture, because I mean to 
subscribe my name, and might thereby be brought 
into disproportionate discredit. Believing that 
the suggestions of the above plan will be pardon- 
ed, if found to be nothing more than an old thing, 
upon the ground of a desire to do good even ina 
small way, having often heard difficulties set forth 











‘upon the subject, I cheerfully submit it. 


J. DU VAL. 
| [We agree entirely with our correspondent as to the 
| propriety and necessity of the real names of corres- 
| pondents being affixed to all communications on prac- 
| tical agriculture. This opinion we have repeatedly 
| and strongly expressed—and have only refrained from 
continuing to urge it, because it seemed useless. We 


in giving either his opinions or practice upon the | cannot compel correspondents to adopt this course: 
M . r | . i 

great subject of agriculiure. Let every man be | but of this they may be assured—that by presenting 

fairly and fully recognized; whether he shall be \their pieces without responsible signatures, they des- 
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troy half their value, and prevent their receiving the | quantity at the bottom, proceeded to place the po- 
attention from the public, which they would otherwise | tatoes in, packing them as close as possible, and 

mmand. But the evil is actually worse than our ‘then filling the interstices with sand, as we ad- 
” respondent supposes. Some correspondents, not |Vanced. ‘Phe only care taken was that none 
corres “th withholding their names from the readers should be bruised, and that all specked and rotten 
content wil one potatoes should he excluded. When the barrel 
of the Farmers’ Register, conceal them from the editor. | 


; was filled, we placed about an inch of sand at the 
Nay, this disguise has been affected, where it could | toy, having first shaken them so as to have every 
have no possible effect in concealing the writer where | part completely filled with the sand. In this state 
he was known, and only served to lessen the credit | they were headed up and sent to the city. I do 
and proper value of the communication, where he was | not believe that [ had a potato less in the barrels, 
+ known. Communications which had been pub- than if I had net used the sand, for they were 
- ; ' se ‘eq, | Placed in first and the sand afterwards thrown in 
licly read before an agricultural society, and approved, 


or a and shaken down. I took no care to have dry 
have been sent for publication without any clue to the | cand, but used that which happened to be handy 


githors’ names. We take this occasion, however, to| at the place where they were packed, and the 
cay, that communications of this kind, already made | most of it was moist. These potatoes lasted us 
public, will not again be published as anonymous, ‘As until very late in the spring without sprouting or 
to other correspondents, if they choose to take away | shriveling, as is always the case when kept late, 
both credit and interest from their communications, /nor did I loose many by rotting, perhaps not more 
wea ; But jt js at (han half'a dozen to the barrel, and this T had 
by withholding their names—be at 80, = Dutitis at! very reason to expect, for the potatoes had been 
least necessary that their names should be made known 


; . harvested several weeks, and in selecting them, 
to the editor: and unless that is done in future, very | the heaps Were overhauled. ‘Those which rotted, 


little respect will be paid to such pieces, or to writers | jn all probability, had received some injury or had 
who require to be so closely concealed. And further the seeds of decay, though not obvious at the 
—if any name sent is not on our subscription list, or , time. 
otherwise known, it will be supposed to belong to such 
a “man of straw” asit seems Peter De Quir is suspect- 


edto be. Communications signed by real names, will | HARVESTING OF CORN. 


ay i hey deserve) much more respect . . os 
always oe — ane rve) peal ough P ; | Mr. Editor—Some of my opinions respecting 
and attention from the editor, as well as trom ail read- | the best and most profitable mode of harvesting a 


—" - 4 +. } ¢ 4 7 P 
ers, than the same pieces would, without that stamp of'| crop of corn, were considerably shaken by the 


responsibility and value. ‘communications which appeared in the last vol- 
Since writing the opinions expressed above, a strik-~= ume of the Farmer on this subject, from men 
ing illustration of their truth has been received in a | whose testimony is of the greatest weight. My 
private letter from a friend, who is himself one of our | impression has been, that to secure the greatest 
most valuable anonymous correspondents. He asks, quantity of good sound corn. it was best, as soon 
“Who is your correspondent from :» No. >| as the tops had become somewhat dry, and the 
Are his crops made on land, or on paper? I should ere hard glazed, to top the corn, and let the ime 
e : ; —— on the stalks till the time of gathering, and 
guess the latter.” Now if the piece referred to had | ooh of course has generally been my practice. I 
been signed by the writer’s proper name, (which in 


' did this, because I believed that after the top had 
this case we have, though, as in all such cases, confi- | performed its office of fecundating the plant, it be- 


dentrally,) probably no such doubt would have existed. | came in a manner useless; and that stalks dry, and 
Having so stated this inquiry as to give no clue to the | leaves withered, however excellent as a fodder for 
true object, we should be very glad if every anony- | cattle, could do little or nothing towards elabora- 
mous correspondent would make the application to his | ting the juices necessary for the perfection of the 
own communication—and particularly that the friend | ©": It besides appeared to me that the fresh 
who has made the inquiry, will profit by the lesson and green husks which farmers know retain their 


Pe geet ma power of elaborating sap much longer in general 
W M a . 

~_ - words indirectly but forcibly convey to} than the leaves, were designed by nature. to sup- 
others. 


ply the ears with food; and though opposed to the 
mutilation of plants generally, asthe means of' in- 
creasing their productiveness, topping corn I did 
not consider as an operation of that kind. When 
EXPERIMENT, IN KEEPING SWEET POTATOES. | such men, however, as Buel and Coleman, main- 
Charleston S. C., Dec. 28rd, 1834. = a different theory; and backed by experiment, 
ontend that topping corn is hurtful, it certain- 
It became necessary for me to spend the whole ||ly becomes minor agriculturists to pause, and 
Winter together with my family in the city. Hav- | test the question thorough!y. ‘These farmers, and 
ing made a fine crop of potatoes, | wished that! others assert, that topping corn is decidedly inju- 
We should enjoy at least a portion of them, and at | rious—that it materially lessens the actual weight 
the same time, did not feel disposed to purchase of the crop—and, therefore, that allowing the 
What was in such abundance on the plantation. ‘stalk to remain whole till the time of gathering, 
‘ys Opportunities would offer but seldom to bring | or else cutting it up close to the bottom, is the 
them trom thence, I determined to pack some up | preferable mode of harvesting. 
in barrels, and knowing from sad experience, how! ‘These experiments, thourh so far as they were 
rapidly they decayed when thus packed alone, 1 detailed, they appeared to be very fairly conducted, 
‘ada parcel of sand got, and placing a small! were not altogether satisfactory to me, as they did 











From the Genesee Farmer. 





Extract from the Southern Agriculturist. 
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not go far enough. Every farmer is sensible, that 
corn topped becomes more thoroughly dried by ex- 
posure tothe direct rays of the sun, and must 


therefore be expected to weigh less at the time of 


rathering than corn shaded by the tops, or cut up 
c the bottom and standing in stacks till husked. 
My corn the past year had been cut up by the bot- 
tom, with the exception of a few pieces of rows, 
before the thought of making aay experiments 
myself on the subject occurred. In order to see, 


however, whether my ideas of the different rate of 


shrinkage between topped corn, and that cut up, 


were correct, I carefully weighed a basket full of 


ears of each kind, at the time of gathering, and 
placing them ina dry chamber, where they lay 


undisturbed, let them remain until the middle of 


January, when [ had both kinds carefully shelled 
and weighed. By this experiment, it appeared 
that the corn cut up by the bottom shrunk three 
pounds in a bushel more than the topped; but this 
did not mark the extent of the difference, as at the 
time of shelling, the former was easily distin- 
guished from the latter by its comparative damp- 
ness, though both parcels were bright, fine corn. 
I cannot, therefore, consider the question as en- 
tirely put at rest by any experiments that have 
yet been made, but as the matter is certainly one 
of importance, [ hope that another season will not 
pass without its being done effectually. In order 
to do this, all the specimens must not only be 
weighed and measured at the time of gathering and 
at the time of shelling, but be suffered to remain in 
geome position favorable to the evaporation of all 
dampness until the corn is completely and tho- 
roughly dried, when a careiul comparison of the 
whole would show the true result. 
W. G. 


From the Genesee Farmer. 
ON SPLITTING FIRE-WOOD. 


We have lately examined a quantity of -fire- 
wood, which was cut and corded last winter; and 
we have become still more strongly impressed with 
the importance of having every slick split that is 
large enough to receive a stroke of the axe, longi- 
tudinally. It not only dries better, but some kinds 


of wood are rendered by this operation nearly of 


double value; and we are warranted by our exam- 
inations in saying that hickory is one of those kinds. 
Sticks of six or eight inches diameter, which were 
quartered at that time, are now seasoned, hard 
and solid; while such as were left to soak in their 
sap, are most miserably worm eaten. The round 
sticks of bass- wood escaped these depredators, but 
their value is greatly lessened by incipient decay; 
and retain too much moisture to be profitably used 
without kiln-drying. We are persuaded that to 


split all such wood, and to let out the sap, is a most | 


judicious investment of capital. 


From the Monthly Magazine. 
TITE BURYING BEETLE. 


A foreign naturalist gives a very interesting ac- 
count of the industry of this insect. He had of- 
ten remarked that dead moles, when laid upon the 
ground, especially if on loose earth, were almost 
sure to disappear in the course of two orthree days, 
often of twelve hours. ‘To ascertain the cause, he 


placed a mole upon one of the beds in his garden. | 








=<. 

It had vanished by the third morning; and on dic 
ging where it had beer laid, he found it buried { 
the depth of three inches, and under it four bee. 
tles, which seemed to have been the agents in thi, 
singular inhumation. Not perceiving any thino 
particular in the mole, he buried it again; ang op 
examining it at the end of six days, he found j 
swarming with maggots, apparently the issue of 
the beetles, which M. Gleditsch now naturally cop. 
cluded had buried the carcass for the food of their 
future young. To determine these points more 
clearly, he put four of these insects into a glass 
vessel, half filled with earth and properly secured 
and, upon the surface of the earth, two frogs, In 
less than twelve hours, one of the frogs was inter. 
red by two of the beetles; the other two ran about 
the whole day as if busied in measuring the j. 
mensions of the remaining corpse, which on the 
third day was also found buried. He then intr. 
duced a dead linnet. A pair of the beetles were 
soon engaged upon the bird. They began their 
operations by pushing out the | from under 
the body, so as to form a cavity for its reception; 
and it was curious to see the efforts which the bee- 
tles made, by dragging at the feathers of the bird 
from below, to pull it into its grave. The male, 
having driven the female away, continued the 
work alone for five hours. He lfted up the bird, 
changed its place, turned it and arranged it in the 
grave, and from time to time came out of the hole, 
mounted upon it, and trode it under foot, and then 
retired below, and pulled it down. At length, ap- 
parently wearied with this uninterrupted labor. it 
came forth, and leaned its head upon the earth 
beside the bird, without the smallest motion, as if 
to rest itself, for a full hour, when it again crept 
under the earth. The next day, in the morning, 
the bird was an inch and a half under ground, and 
the trench remained open the whole day, the 
corpse seeming as if laid out upon a bier, surround- 
ed with arampart of mould. In the evening, it 
had sunk half an inch lower, and in another day 


\the work was completed, and the bird covered. 


M. Gleditsch continued to add other small dead 
animals, which were all sooner or later buried; 
and the result of his experiment was, that in filiy 
days four beetles had interred, in the very small 
space of earth allotted to them, twelve carcasses; 
viz. four frogs, three small birds, two fishes, one 
mole, and two grasshoppers, besides the entrai's ot 
a fish, and two morsels of the lungs of an ox. In 
another experiment, a single beetle buried a mole 
forty times its own bulk and weight in two days. 


From the Library of Useful Knowledge, Farmer’s Series. 
GENERAL HISTORY OF THE HORSE. 
[Concluded from p. 597, Vol. IT.] 
The English Horse. 


The earliest record of the horse in Great Britain 
is contained in the history given by Julius Cesar 
of his invasion of our island. The British army 
was accompanied by numerous war-chariots, 
drawn by horses. Short scythes were fastened t 


‘the ends of the axletrees, sweeping down every 


thing before them, and carrying terror and devas- 
tation into the ranks of their enemies. The con- 
queror gives a most animated description of the 
dexterity with which the horses were managed. 
What kind of horse the Britons then possessed, 
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i would be useless to inquire; but, from the cumb- 
rous structure of the car, and the fury with which | 


at three'years sixty pence. It was then to be 
tamed with the bridle, and brought up either as a 


t was driven, and from the badness or nonexis- | palfrey ora serving horse; when its value became 


rence of the roads, they must have been both ac- | 
five and poweriul in an extraordinary degree. 

(Cesar deemed them so valuable, that he carried 
many of them to Rome; and the British horses | 
were, for a considerable period afterwards, in great | 
request in various parts of the Roman empire. | 

Horses must at that time have been exceeding- | 
jy numerous in Britain, for we are told that when _ 
the British king, Cassibellanus, dismissed the 
main body of his army, he retained four thousand 
of his war-chariots for the purpose of harrassing | 
the Romans, when they attempted to forage. 

The British horse now received its first cross; 
but whether the breed was thereby improved can- 
not be ascertained. ‘The Romans having estab- | 
lished themselves in Britain, found it necessary to | 
send over a numerous body of cavalry to maintain 
achain of posts and check the frequent insurrec- | 
tions of the natives. The Roman horses would | 
breed with those of the country, and, to a greater 
or less extent, change their character; and from | 
this ime, the English horse would consist of a. 
compound of the native and those from Gaul, 
Italy, Spain, and every province from which the 
Roman cavalry was supplied. Many centuries af- | 
terwards passed by, and we have no record of the 
character or value, improvement or deterioration, 
of the animal. 

It would appear probable, however, that Athel- 
stan, the natural son of Alfred the Great, and the 
second in succession to him, paid some attention to 
the improvement of the horse; for having subdu- 
ed all the rebellious portions of the Heptarchy, he 
was congratulated on his success by some of the 
continental princes, and received from Hugh Ca- 
per of France, who solicited his sister in mar- 
riage, various presents, doubtless of a nature that 
would be thought most acceptable to him; and 
among them several German running horses. 
Hence our breed received another cross, and prob- 
ably an improvement. 

Athelstan seems to have seriously devoted him- 
self to this important object, for he soon afterwards 
decreed (A. p. 930) that no horses should be sent 
abroad for sale, or on any account, except as royal 
presents. ‘This proves his anxiety to preserve 
the breed, and likewise renders it probable that 
the breed was beginning to be esteemed by our 
neighbors. In a document bearing date a. pn. 
1000 we have an interesting account of the rela- 
live value of the horse. If ahorse was destroyed, 
ornegligently lost, the compensation to be de- 
manded was thirty shillings; a mare or colt, twenty 
shillings; a mule or young ass, twelve shillings; an 
ox, thirty pence; a cow, twenty-four pence; a pig, 
eight pence; and, it strangely follows, a man, one 
pound.* 

In the laws of Howell the Good, Prince of 

Vales, and passed a little before this time, there 
are some curious particulars respecting the value | 








the use of the horse for the plough. 





and sale of horses. The value of a foal not four- 
teen days old is fixed at four pence, at one year | 
and a day it is estimated at forty-eight pence; and 








| 
.* According to the Anglo-Saxon computation, forty- | 
eight shillings made a pound, equal in silver to about | 
three pounds of our present money, in value to fifteen 


°r sixteen pounds, and five pence made one shilling. | 


one hundred and twenty pence; and that of a wild 
or unbroken mare, sixty pence. 

Even in those eariy days, the frauds of dealers 
were too notorious, and the following singular reg- 
ulations were established. The buyer was allow- 
ed time to ascertain whether the horse were free 
trom three diseases. He had three nights to 
prove him for the staggers; three months to prove 
the soundness of his lungs; and one year to ascer- 
tain whether he was inlected with glanders. For 
every blemish discovered atter the purchase, one- 
third of the money was returned, except it should 
be a blemish of the ears or tail. 

The practice of letting horses for hire was then 
known, and then, as now, the services of the poor 
hack were too brutally exacted. ‘The benevolent 
Howell disdains not to legislate for the protection 
of this abused and valuable servant. “Whoever 
shall borrow a horse, and rub the hair so as to 
gall the back, shall pay fourpence; if the skin is 
forced into the flesh, eight pence; if the flesh be 
forced to the bone, sixteen pence.’’ 

One circumstance deserves to be remarked, that 
in none of' the earliest historical records of the An- 
glo-Saxons or the Welsh, is there any allusion to 
Until a com- 
paratively recent period, oxen alone were used in 
England, as in other countries, for this purpose; 
but about this time (the latter part of the tenth 
century) some innovation on this point was creep- 
ing in, and, therefore, a Welsh law forbids the tar- 
mer to plough with horses, mares, or cows, but 
with oxen alone. Onone of the pieces of tapestry 
woven at Bayonnein the time of William the Con- 
queror, (A. D. 1066) there is the figure of aman 
driving a horse attached toa harrow. ‘This is the 
earliest notice we have of the use of the horse in 
fiell labor. 

With William the Conqueror came a marked 
improvement in the British horse. ‘To his superi- 
ority in cavalry this prince was chiefly indebted for 
the victory of Hastings. The favorite charger of 
William was a Spaniard. His followers, both the 
barons and the common soldiers, came principal- 
ly from a country in which agriculture had made 
more rapid progress than in England. <A very 
considerable portion of the kingdom was divided 
among these men; and it cannot be doubted that, 
however unjust was the usurpation of the Norman, 
England benefited in its husbandry, and particu- 
larly in its horses, by the change of masters. 
Some of the barons, and particularly Roger de 
Boulogne, earl of Shrewsbury, introduced the 
Spanish horse,on their newly-acquired estates. 
The historians of these times, however, principal- 
ly monks, knowing nothing about horses, give us 
very little information on the subject. . 

In the reign of Henry I. (a. p. 1121) the first 
Arabian horse, or, at least, the first on record, was 
introduced. Alexander I., king of Scotland, pre- 
sented to the church of St. Andrew’s an Arabian 
horse, with costly furniture, ‘Turkish armor, many 
valuable trinkets, and aconsiderable estate. 

Forty years afterwards, in the reign of Henry 
II., Smithfield was celebrated as a horse-market. 
Fitz-Stepen, who lived at that time, gives the fol- 
lowing animated account of the manner in which 
the hackneys and charging-steeds were tried there, 
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by racing against one another. ‘When a race is 
to be run by this sort of horses, and perhaps by 
others, which also in their kind are strong and 
fleet, a shout is immediately raised, and the com- 
mon horses are ordered to withdraw out of the 
way. Three jockeys, or sometimes only two, as 


the match is made, prepare themselves for the | 


contest. The horses on their part are not without 
emulation; they tremble and are impatient, and are 
continually in motion. At last,the signal once 
given, they start, devour the course and hurry 
along with unremitting swiftness. The jockeys 
inspired with the thought of applause, and the 
hope of victory, clap spurs to their willing horses, 
brandish their whips, and cheer them with their 
cries.’ ‘This description reminds us of the more 
lengthened races of the present day, and proves 
the blood of the English horse, even before the 
Eastern breed was tried. 

Close on this followed the Crusades. The chaum- 


pions of the Cross certainly had it in their power | 


to enrich their native country with some of the 
choicest specimens of Eastern horses, but they 
were completely under the influence of supersti- 
tion and fanaticism, and common sense and use- 
fulness were forgotten. 

An old metrical romance, however, records the 
excellence of two horses belonging to Richard 
Coeur de Lion, which he purchased at Cyprus, and 


were therefore, probably, of Eastern origin. 


Yn this worlde they hadde no pere,* 
Dromedary nor destrere,t 

Stede, Rabyte,t ne Cammele, 
Goeth none so swifte, without fayle: 
For a thousand pownd of golde, 

Ne should the one be solde. 


The war-steed was defended by mail or plate, 


much on the plan of the harness of the knight 


himself His head was ornamented with a crest. 
The head, chest, and flanks, were wholly or pa:- 
tially protected; and sometimes, he was clad in com- 


plete steel, with the arms of his master engraved or 


embossed on his bardings. The bridle of the 
horse was always as splendid as the circumstances 
of the knight allowed, and thus a horse was often 


called Brigliadore, from briglia doro,a bridle of 
Bells were a very favorite addition to the | 


gold. 
equipment of the horse. ‘The old 'Troupadour, 
Arnold of Marson, says, that “nothing is so pro- 
per to inspire confidence in a knight, and terror in 
an enemy.” 

The price of horses at this period was singular- 
ly uncertain. In 1185, fifteen breeding mares sold 
for two pounds twelve shilling and sixpence. 
They were purchased by the monarch, and dis- 
tributed among his tenants, and in order to get 
something by the bargain, he charged them the 
great sum of four shillings each. ‘Twenty years 
wterwards, ten capital horses brought no less than 
twenty pounds each; and, twelve years later, a 
pair of horses were imported from Lombardy, for 
which the extravagant price of thirty-eight pounds 
thirteen shillings and fourpence was given. 
usual price of good handsome horses was ten 
pounds, and the hire of a car or cart, with two 
ong was tenpence a-day. 

To King John, hateful as he was in all other 
respeets, we are yet much indebted for the atten- 


——— 


*Peer, equal. { War horse. t Arabian 


| 
. 


The. 


|.tion which he paid to agriculture eet a 
_ particularly to improving the breed of horses.’ rs 
imported one hundred chosen stallions of the Fy: : 
ders kind, and thus mainly contributed to pre sa 
our noble species of draught-horses, as unrivalled 
as the horses of the turf. 
John accumulated a very numerous and Valua- 
ble stud. He was eager to possess himself’ of 
every horse of more than usual power; and, at ql 
times, gladly received, from the tenants of the 
crown, horses of a superior quality, instead of yyo. 
ney, for the renewal of grants, or the payment of 
forfeitures belonging to the crown. It was his 
pride to render his cavalry, and the horses {or the 
_ tournament and for pleasure, as perfect as possible. 
It could not be expected that so haughty a tyrant 
would concern himself much with the interior 
kinds; yet while the superior was becoming rapid. 
ly more valuable, the others would, in an indirect 
manner, partake of the improvement. 

One hundred years afierwards, Edward II. pur- 
chased thirty Lombardy war-horses, and twelve 
‘heavy draught-horses. Lombardy, Italy, and 
| Spain were the countries whence the greater part 
j of Europe was then supplied with the most Valua- 
ble cavalry or parade horses. Horses for agricul- 
tural purposes were chiefly procured from Flan- 
ders. 

Edward III. devoted one thousand marks to 
the purchase of fiity Spanish horses; and of’ such 
imporiance did he conceive this addition to the 
English, or rather mingled blood, then existing, 
that formal application was made to the kings of 
Irance and Spain to grant safe conduct to the 
troop. When they had safely arrived at the roy- 
al stud, it was computed that they had cost the 
-monarch no less than thirteen pounds six shillings 
and eightpence per horse, equal in value to one 
| hundred and sixty pounds of our present money. 
| This monarch had many running-horses. ‘The 
precise meaning of the term is not, however, 
clear. It might be light and speedy horses in op- 
position to the war horse, or those that were lit- 

erally used for the purpose of racing. ‘The ave- 
‘rage price of these running-horses was twenty 
marks, or three pounds six shillings and eightpence. 
Edward was devoted to the sports of the turf or 
the field, or he began to see the propriety of cross- 
‘ing our stately and heavy breed with those of a 
lighter structure and greater speed. 

There was, however, one impediment to this, 
which was not fora very long period removed. 
The soldier was cased in heavy armor. The 
| knight, with all his accoutrement, often rode more 
than twenty-five stone. No little bulk and strength 
‘were required in the animal destined to carry this 

back breaking weight. When the musket was 
substituted forthe cross-bow and battle-axe,and this 
iron defence, cumbrous to the wearer and destruc- 
‘tive to the horse, was useless, and laid aside, the 
improvement of the British horse in reality com- 
-menced. . 

While Edward was thus eager to avail himselt 
of foreigh blood, with the two frequent selfishness 
of the sportsman, he would let no neighbor share 
in theadvantage. The exportation of horses was 

forbidden under very heavy penalties. One case 
, in which he relaxed from his severity is mentioned, 
when he permitted a German merchant to re-e* 
port some Flanders horses which he had brought 
on speculation; but he was. strictly forbidden t 
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end them to Scotland. Nay, so jealous were 
these sister-kingdoms of each other's prosperity, 
;hat so late as the time of Elizabeth, it was telony 
jy export horses from England to Scotland. 

The Englisi horse was advancing, although 
slowly, to an equality with, or even superiority over 
those of neighboring countries, His value began 
to be more generaliy and highly estimated, and 
his price rapidly increased—so much so, that breed- 
ers aud the dealers, then, as now, ski!ful in impes- 
ing on the inexperienced, obtained from many of 
our young grandeés enormous prices for them. 
This evil magnified to such an extent, that Richard 
[{. (1386) interiered to regulate and determine the 
price. The proclamation which he issued is in- 
teresting not only as proving the increased value 
of the horse, but showing what were, four hundred 
and filty years ago, and what are, still, the chief 
breeding Sattiate, It was ordered to be published 
in the counties of Lincoln and Cambridge, and the 
East and’ North Ridings of Yorkshire; and the 
price of the horse was restricted to that which had 
been determined by former sovereigns. A more 
enlightened policy has at length banished all such 
absurd interferences with agriculture and com- 
merce. 

We can now collect but little of the history of 
the horse until the reign of Henry VII., at the 
close of the fifleenth century. He continued to 
prohibit the exportation of stallions, but allowed 
that of mares when more than two years old, and 
under the value of six shillings and eightpence. 
This regulation was, however, easily evaded, for 
if a mare could be found worth more than six shil- 
lings and eightpence, she might be freely exported 
on the payment of that sum. 

Henry VIIE., a tyrannical and cruel prince, but 
fond of show and splendor, was very anxious to 
produce a valuable breed of horses; and the means 
Which he adopted were both perfectly in unison 
with his arbitrary disposition, and very little calcu- 
lated to effect his et. He affixed a certain 
standard, below which no horse should be kept. 
The lowest height for the stallion was fifieen 
hands, and for the mare thirteen hands; and even 
before they had arrived at their full growth, no 
stallion above two years old, and under fourteen 
hands and a half; was permitted to run on any 
forest, moor, or common, where there were mares. 
At “Michaelmastide” the neighboring magis- 
trates were ordered to “drive” all forests and com- 
mons, and not only destroy such stallions, but all 
“unlikely tits,’ whether mares or geldings, or 
foals, which they might deem not calculated to pro- 
duce a valuable breed. He likewise ordained, that 
imevery deer-park a certain number of mares, in 
Proportion to its size, and each at least thirteen 
hands high should be kept; and that all his prelates 
and nobles, and “all those whose wives wore vel- 
vet bonnets,” should keep stallions for the saddle 
at least fifteen hands high. ‘These ordinances 
perished with the tyrant by whom they were pro- 
nuleated. j 

The reign of Henry VIII. produced the earliest 

nglish treatise on agriculture, and the manage- 
ment of horses and cattle. It was written by Sir 
A. Fitzherbert, Judge of the Common Pleas, and 
se much useful information. It is entitled, 
Ne of Husbandry;” and, being now exceed- 

bie rare, an extract from it may not be unaccep- 
fable. It would seem that the mare had been but 
Vou. II—49 


| 





lately employed in husbandry, for he says, “A hus- 
bende may not be without horses and mares, and 
specially if he goe with a horse-ploughe he must 
have both, his horses to draive; his mares to 
brynge colts to upholde his stocke, and yet at many 
times they may draive well if they be well han- 
dled.” ‘The learned judge shared the common 
fate of thosé who have to do with the horse. 
‘Thou grasyer, that mayst fortune to be of myne 
opinion or condition to love horses, and young 
coltes and foles to go among thy cattle, take hede 
that thou be not beguiled as I have been a hun- 
dred tymes and more. And first throu shalt knowe 
that a good horse has 54 properties, that is to say, 
2 of a man, 2 of a badger, 4 of a lion, 9 of an oxe, 
9 of a hare, 9 of a foxe, 9 of an asse, and 10 of a 
woman.’’* 

‘The tyrannical edicts of Henry VIII. had the 
effect which common sense would lave anticipated 
—the breed of horses was not materially im- 
proved, and their numbers were sadly diminished. 
When the bigot, Philip of Spain, threatened 
England, in the reign of Elizabeth, with his In- 
vincible Armada, that princees could muster in 
her wliole kingdom only three thousand cavalry to 
oppose him; and Blundeville, who wrote at this 
time a very pleasant and excellent book on the art 
of riding, speaks contemptuously of the qualities 
of these horses. ‘The secret of improvmg the 
breed had not been then discovered; it had been 
attempted by arbitrary power; and it had extend- 
ed only to those crosses from which little good 
could have been expected: or, rather, it had more 
reference to the actual situation of the country, 
and the heavy carriages, and the bad roads, and 
the tedious travelling which then prevailed, than 
to the wonderful change in these which a few cen- 
turies were destined to effect. 

Blundeville describes the majority of our horses 
as consisting of strong, sturdy beasts, fit only for 
slow draught, and the few of a lighter structure 
being weak and without bottom. ‘There were, 
however, some exceptions, for he relates a case of 
one of these lighter horses travelling eighty miles 
in a day—a task which in later times has been too 
often and eruelly exacted from our half-bred nags. 

An account has been given of the racing trial 
of the horses in Smithfield market. Regularraces 
were now established in various parts of England. 
Meetings of this kind were first held at Chester 
and Stamford; but there was no acknowledged 
system as now; and no breed of racing horses. 
Hunters and hackneys mingled together, and no 
description of horse was excluded. 

There was at first no course marked out for the 
race, but the contest generally consisted in the 


— | 
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*Later writers have pirated from Sir A.; but have 
not improved upon him. ‘The folowing description 
of the horse is well known. ‘A good horse should 
have three qualities of a woman,—a broad breast, 
round hips, and a long mane;—three of a lion,—coun- 
tenance, courage, and fire;—three of a bullock,—the 
eye, the nostril, and joints,~-three of a sheep,—the 
nose, gentleness, and patience;—three of a mulep—~ 
strength, constancy, and foot;—three of adeer,—head, 
legs, and short hair;—three of a wolf;—throat, neck, 
and hearing;—three of a fox,—ear, tail and trot;— 
three of a serpent,—inemory, sight, and turning;—and 
re ~ a hare or cat,—running, walking, and supple- 
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running of train-cent across the country, and 


sometimes the most difficult and dangerous part of 


the country was selected for the exhibition. Oc- 
casionally our present steeple chase was adopted 
with all its dangers, and more than its present 
barbarity; for persons were appointed cruelly to 
flog along the jaced and exhausted horses. 

It should, however, be acknowledged that the 
races of that period were not disyraced by the 
system of gambling and fraud which seems to 
have become almost inseparable from the amuse- 
ments of the turf. ‘The prize was usually a wood- 
en bell adorned with flowers. ‘This was afier- 
wards exchanged for a silver bell, and “given to 
him who should run the best and farthest on horse- 
back on Shrove 'Tuesday.” [lence the common 
phrase of “bearing away the bell.” 

Horse-racing became gradually more cultivated; 


but it was not until the last year of the reign of 


James I., thatrules were promulgated and gener- 
ally subscribed to for theirregulation. That prince 
was fond of field sports. ! 
he did not establish, horse-racing in Scotland, and 
he brought with him to England his predilection 
for it; but his races were more often matches 
against time, or trials of speed and bottom, for ab- 
surdly and cruelly long distances. His favorite 
courses were at Croydon and on Enfield Chase. 
Although the Turkish and Barbary horses had 
been freely used to produce with the English mare 


- the breed which was best suited to this exercise, 


little improvement had been effected. James, 
with great judgement, determined to try the Arab 
breed. Probably, he had not forgotten the story 


of the Arabian, which had been presented to one 


of the Scottish churches, five centuries before. 
He purchased, from a merchant named Markham, 
a celebrated Arabian horse, for which he gave the 
extravagant sum of five hundred pounds. Kings, 
however, like their subjects, are often thwarted and 

verned by their servants, and the Duke ol 

ewcastle took a dislike to this foreign animal. 
He wrote a book, and a very good one, on horse- 
manship, and described this Arabian as a little 
bony horse, of ordinary shape, setting him down 
as good for nothing, because, after being regularly 
trained, he could not race. The opinion of the 
Duke, probably altogether erroneous, had, for 
nearly a century, great weight; and the Arabian 
horse lost its reputation among the English turf- 
breeders. 

A South-Eastern horse was afterwards brought 
into England, and purchased by James, of Mr. 
Place, who was afierwards stud-master, or groom 
to Oliver Cromwell. This beautiful animal was 


called the White Turk, and his name and that of 


his keeper will long be remembered. Shortly af- 
terwards appeared the Helmsley Turk, introduced 
by Villiers, the first duke of Buckingham. He 
was followed by Fairfax’s Morocco Barb. These 
horses speedily effected a considerable change in 
the character of our breed, so that Lord Harleigh, 
one of the old school, complained that the great 
horse was fast disappearing, and that horses were 
now bred light and fine for the sake of speed only. 

Charles I. ardently pursued this favorite object 
of English gentlemen, and a little before his rup- 
ture with the parliament, established races in 
Hyde Park, and at Newmarket. The civil wars 
somewhat suspended the improvement of the 
breed; yet the advantage which was derived by 


fe had encouraged, if 





both parties from a light and active cavalry, suf. 
ciently proved the importance of the change which 
had been eflected; and Cromwell perceiving, with 
his wonted sagacity, how much these _pursuyjis 
were connected with the prosperity of the country 
had his stud of’ race-horses. és 

At the Restoration a new impulse was given to 
the cultivation of the horse by the inclination of 
the court to patronize gaiety and dissipation. The 
races at Newmarket were restored, and as an adii- 
tional spur to emulation, royal plates were now 
given at each of the principal courses. Charles 
II. sent his master of the horse to the Levant 
to purchase brood mares and stallions. These 
were principally Barks and Turks. 

From that period to the middle of the last cen- 
tury, the system of improvement was zealously 
pursued: every variety of Eastern blood was oc- 
casionally engrafied on ours, and the superiority of 
the engrafied, above the very best of the original 
stock, began to be evident. 

Man is rarely satisfied with any degree of per. 
fection in the object on which he has set his heart, 
The sportsman had now beauty of form, and 
speed and stoutness, scarcely an approach to which 
had been observed in the original breed. Siill 
some imagined that this speed and stoutness might 
possibly be increased; and Mr. Darley, in the lat- 
ter part of the reign of Queen Anne, had recourse 
to the discarded and despised Arabian. He had 
much prejudice to contend with, and it was some 
time before the Darley Arabian attracted notice. 
At length the value of his produce began to be 
recognised, and to him we are greatly indebted for 
a breed of horses of unequalled beauty, speed and 
strength. 

This last improvement now furnishes a'l that 
can be desired: nor is this true only of the tho- 
rough-bred or turf-horse; it is, toa very material 
degree, the case with every description of horse. 
By a judicious admixture and proportion of blood, 
we have rendered our hunters, our hackneys, our 
coach, nay even our cart horses, much stronger, 
more active, and more enduring, than they were 
before the introduction of the race-horse. 


For the Farmers’ Register. 


THE EFFECT OF SEVERE FROST ON LAND— 
HARROWING IN CLOVER SEED. 


Fairfax County, February 15th, 1835. 


Cold winter is now I trust upon its final retreat 
to the north; and though we farmers have suffered 
much in the flesh, mother earth will soon show 
that it brought “healing in its wings.” 1 could 
have wished that it had been longer and more 
unyielding—for I have long remarked, that the 
earth was fattened and invigorated by long cold 
winters, and especially when they came with much 
snow. Heavy floods followed by a hot sun, in 
all the flat country except that which is sandy, 
brings on a kind of deadly hide-bound condition, 
which can only be cured by hard frost. Now 's 
the time for seeding clover, unless the farmer Is 80 
attentive to his interest, as to harrow in the seed 
—in that case, he must wait until the frost leaves 
the ground. Let him not fear injury to the crop 
—for independent of the full and perfect insertion 
of the clover, the wheat will receive a benefit quite 
equal to the expense of harrowing. Upon light san- 
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dy land, clover will not take, unless harrowed in. 
| would recommend the application of one bushel 
of plaster immediately after the harrow. 


JEREMIAH. 


THE MODE OF YOKING OXEN IN CUBA. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Your magazine having this moment met my 
eye, and approving greatly its object, I beg leave 
through that channel to make a communication, 
which I trust will be deemed interesting to the 
aericulturists of your quarter. 

‘Lam myself a planter in the island of Cuba, 
and an enthusiast as regards improvements which 
have a tendency to advance the interest of agri- 
culture in general. Jt is therefore with feelings 
approaching to horror, that in travelling through 
all the southern states, (and no doubt the same 
practice prevails in the northern, ) I have observed 
the oxen, employed in the fields, to be yoked to- 
gether at the shoulder, and the whole labor of the 
animal, consequently, to press upon that part, as if 
itwere the most convenient point, and that of the 
greatest strength; than which nothing can be 
more foreign to the fact. 

The strength of the ox lies in its neck, and the 
muscles and tendons thereto appertaining—as is 
well known to every one acquainted with this 
noble animal—and consequently, the proper place 
for the yoke is behind the horns, and attached 
thereto. In this position, the whole strength of 
the animal is put forth without the least inconve- 
nience, or effort. 

This is by no means a new theory; but an old 
established practice among various nations. The 
Spaniards have universally adopted it, and I my- 
relf have no other method. I have communicated 
it very generally, wherever I have found the 
abominable practice prevail of yoking to the fore- 
shoulder. 1 should have thought that a bare in- 
sinuation of this improvement, (suggested years 
azo) would have had the effect of an instant 
adoption in this country—but as I have said, Iam 
still a witness, recently, of the same vile practice 
wherever I have travelled. 

AGRICULTOR. 

Washington City. 


INQUIRY INTO THE ORIGIN OF HORIZONTAL 
PLOUGHING. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Although a constant reader of your journal, in 
looking over some of the recent numbers a day or 
two since, I came across an article which by some 
chance had escaped my notice until then, and 
Which, although it gives an interesting account of 
aparticular district of our state, contains a para- 
graph which I think should not pass altogether 
unnoticed. I allude to the communication of “A 
Furrow Turner,” in the Register for October last. 
Although highly pleased with his graphic descrip- 
lion of the properties of the South West Moun- 
tain soil, I believe him mistaken with respect to 
the history of “horizontal ploughing”—certainly | 
80, If we are to infer from his criticism of the pas- 


learn if no mention was made of this important 
improvement, or its principle, in the earlier books 
ot husbandry. ‘The search resulted in the con- 
viction, that it was known long ago—that in this, 
as in so many other things, the ancients have 
stolen our best thoughts, and left to the moderns, 
but the credit of adoption and dissemination. 

I do not know on what authority /rator assert- 
ed its existence in Scotland a century since— 
whether that of Lord Kames or some one else. 
But a passage or two which I subjoin from Sir 
John Sinclair will go to show, that this, or some- 
thing very nearly resembling it, was known there 
before the present century. 

‘‘In regard to steep banks or declivities, there 
are four modes in which ridges may be laid out. 

First. When they are planted on the same level. 
This is done partly with a view of preventing the 
soiland manure from being washed down, and 
partly from the idea that it is eascer for the cattle 
to work it. But it keeps up the water in the fir- 
rows, and is an awkward mode of ploughing. 
Sometimes this sort of ridge is carried all around 
a small hill in a spiral form, beginning at the bot- 
tom.” 

Second. When the ridges are straight up and 
down. Third. When they receive a diagonal di- 
rection sloping to the left. Fourth When 
they slope to the right. 

Now, although he condemns the second and 
third mode, and prefers the fourth, yet his recom- 
mendation is succeeded by the following exception: 

‘“W here the land is exceedingly steep, it is often 
necessary to plough directly across, throwing the 
furrow-slices all down hill, and with the ordinary 
plough going back empty. But where there is 
ae land of this excessive steepness to cultivate, 
a plough with a shifiling mould-board, usually 
called a turnwrest plough, admits of ploughing 
both backwards and forwards, shifting the mould- 
hoard in such a manner as always to throw the 
furrow-slice down the hill.”—Systems of Husband- 
ry, Vol. I. pp. 168, 170. 

In the first volume of Zhe General Report of 
Scotland, drawn up under the direction of the 
same author, we find at pp. 351, 352, substantially 
the same remarks. . 

But perhaps Sir John may have written rather 
too near to our time to render it altogether cer- 
tain that his countrymen did not adopt it from ours 
without acknowledgement. 

Well then, let us come down to England. In 
Forbes’ Agriculture, written somewhere about 
1778, we meet with this passage at page 638 in 
the description of an agricultural implement:— 

“This is a turnwrist, or turnrest, and eg some 
called a turn-ridge plough. Itturns the furrows 
all one way, laying the land level, without ridges 
or parting furrows; and in sideling or sloping 
crounds, where the descent is too great for the 


cattle to draw the plough up and down the side of 


a hill, and too steep to turn the furrows up inst 
it, this plough performs the tillage very well, the 
cattle drawing it across the descent, it turns the 
furrows downwards, or with the descent. It differs 
(rom the swing-plough in the mould-boards, which 
in this plough are double and moveable.” 





















































sage from rator, that it was not known: else-| From this, it appears that the hill-side plough 
Where, previously to its introduction in Albemarle. | at least, is no novelty. Ina still earlier work, 4 

aving heretofore been struck with this passage | New System of Agriculture, §c., a small duo- 
myself; I was induced to make further inquiry, to. 
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decimo by an anonymous author, published in 
1785, the following remarks occur: 

“I cun’t introduce a very useful observation ina 
more proper place than this; and that is, when the 
land you are to plough is the side of avery steep 
hill, as it often is, tis down-right madness to pro- 
ceed, as most countrymen do, by ploughing direct- 
ly up and down the steep. In this case, ’ts pity 
the driver is notin the place of his team; he would 
then, perhaps, discover that ’twould be the wisest 
way to plough across the hill, by which means the 
cattle would not only draw with the same ease as 
if they worked on plain ground, but the furrows 
lying athwart would prevent the rains from wash- 
ing down the fatness of the soil with every flood— 
a misfortune to which at present they are yearly 
liable, and often ruined and empoverished by it.” 

{ cannot but think that a person familiar with 
the improved, as contrasted with the up-and-down 
mode, if he had never heard mooted the question 
of its origin, would in the above passages, recog- 
nize his old acquaintance. Possibly, however, 
there may be yet room for doubt or objection, as 
we have here only ambiguous terms, Ploughing 
‘across’ or “athwart” a hill may not stand pre- 
cisely for ploughing “horizontally,” It may mean 
Poogeag in astraight line, without reference to 


‘inequalities. Be itso. Let the furrow proceed 


straight across, climbing the swells and jumping 
the ravines, till it reaches the other side of the 
field; (though this interpretation will scarce hold 


- water more than the furrow it represents, ) or let it 


ramble like a sheep—(though a sheep walk on a 
hill-side is not so badly graduated after all—) still 
jet us see if we can find no evidence less equivo- 
cal. What says the great father of modern hus- 
bandry? We present an extract from his ‘“Chap- 
ter on Ridges.” 

Afier urging the importance of laying dry the 
soil on the hill-sides, (which in England ave very 


liable to be saturated with water,) he speaks of 


two modes of effecting the object. First, by cover- 
ed horizontal trenches, which he objects to as ex- 
pensive and yet not permanent; and then suggests 
that—‘“tis a better method to plough the ridges 
across the hill almost horizontally, (ma foi! 
here’s the very word)—that their parting furrows 
lying open, may each serve as a drain to the ridge 
next below it; for when the plough has made _ the 
bottom of their horizontal furrows a few inches 
deeper than the surface of the clay, the water 
will run to their ends very securely, without rising 
into the mould, provided no part of the furrows be 
lower than their enda, 

“These parting furrows and their ridges must be 
made more or less oblique qccording to the form 
and declivity of the hill; but the more horizontal 
they are, the sooner the rain-water will run off the 
lands; for in that case it will run to the furrows, 
and reach them at right angles, which it will not 
do when the ridges (or lands) are oblique; and 
therefore the waters’ course across the land will be 


‘longer. Every one of these horizontal trenches 


receives all the water from the riils, or little gutters 
wherein the water runs betwixt the mould and the 
clay. ‘Phese are all cut off by the trenches which 
receive the water at their upper sides, and carry 
it away, as the trunks of lead placed under the 
eaves of a house do carry away the rain-water” 
Pulls Husbandry, p. 243. 

In anote to this passage he says, “The natu- 





alienate 
ral course of water being downwards, it woulq al. 
ways run by the nearest way to the bottom of the 
hill, if nothing stoptit, Butthe water runs irom the 
hill in two manners; viz. upon the surfice of the 
staple, and upon the surface of the clay that js 
under the staple; that which runs under, keeps its 
straight course from the top to the bottom of a 
hill, under a ridge that is made exaetly with the 
descent of the hill, except that part of the water 
that rises up into the mould and a very little that 
soaks into the furrows; for when the furrows are 
not made exactly with the descent, the more ob. 
lique they are to the descent, the longer will be 
the water's course under the ridges, and the short- 
er, as they are nearer being at right angles to the 
descent. “Tis also the same with the water that 
fxlls upon the surface of the ridges; for the more 
horizontal they are, the shorter its course will be 
from them to the furrows, which carry it off; and 
the less of the water will sink into the ridges, the 
less oblique and the nearer to right angles to the 
descent they are made.” 

Here we have the whole rationale of this im- 
provement. A little after, he says, ‘Many hun. 
dred acres of good ground are spoiled, and many 
a good horse, in ploughing against the hill, and 
against all reason, demonstration, and experience 
too. 

If asked to ascend still higher for evidence, we 
might call old Columella into court. “In plough- 
ing,”’ he tells us, “it must be especially observed, 
that the furrow be always drawn across the hill; for, 
by this method the difficulty arising from the ac- 
clivity of the ground is surmounted and broken, 
and the labor both of men and cattle is commo- 
diously lessened,”,—Book If, Chap. IV. 

This may cuffice, although additional testimony 
might be cited from Darwin’s Phytologia and the 
Complete Farmer, and perhaps others. 

Now, is it possible to believe that Gov. Randolph, 
with the multifarious learning of which he enjoyed 
the reputation, had never read any of the above 
works? 

The truth, I take it, is about this. England and 
the United States are essentially different in many 
of their respective agricultural circumstances, pro- 
ducts and wants. England is a foggy, dripping 
country—where showers are frequent, but rarely 
so violent as with us. Here, we have frequent 
storms and torrents. Again, the soil of England 
is particularly adapted to grass, and being filled 
with vegetable fibres, is little disposed to wash. 
need not say how differently we in the south are 
situated. There, they have no crop like our maize, 
set in ridges wide apart, with the plants separated 
in those ridges—and the broad interval constantly 
stripped of foreign growth; but their drill crops 
are either roots or pulse, which lying close to- 
gether, help to prevent the bursting of the beds by 
the force of the water. Their object then In 
making the horizontal beds, is rather to drain the 
steeps by tapping the oozes and drawing the water, 
into the furrows: ours, rather the preservation ol 
the soil, and the retention of all requisite moisture, 
while that which is superfluous is suffered to flow 
off, apes oa 

To Gov. Randolph then, be the praise O: 1's 
inireduction and adaptation to our peculiar circun’ 
stances. Title enough this, to our lasting gra’ 
tude. But let us not be putting “daw s feather 
on the dead, lest some future critic, more uncere- 
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monious than a Virginian from state-pride would | agricultural or scientific journal. 


—— | 


I proceed to 


naturally be, should endeavor to strip him even of| consider the objections of J. M. G. in their order. 


his own proper plumage. 


“The first of his assertions,” says J. M. G. 


A case-hunter is not always a good lawyer— | “ (page 640) “from which [ must dissent, is that 
co you must not conclude from this “bristling of'| “ which he has italicised, or thrown into the form 





inverted commas” that J am therefore, a learned 


FARMER. 





REPLY TO J. M. G. ON PUTRESCENT MA- 
NURES. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Marci 10ih, 1835. 


When my confessedly crude ideas on putres- 
cent manures were submitted to the consideration 
of the readers of the Farmers’ Register, [No. 8, 
page 497,] I expressed the wish that others would 
join in the discussion, and bring their aid to cor- 
rect errors, or to diffuse light. This wish was 
uttered in good faith: and therefore it was with 
pleasure that I saw that another writer had come 
fyrward—and still more so, that it was one whose 
signature had often been seen attached to com- 
munications in which I always found something 
either interesting or instructive. My anticipations 
of deriving both profit and pleasure trom his views 
of this cakieat, were not disturbed by the stric- 
tures which his prefatory remarks promised to 
myself—and I was prepared to receive my right- 
ful share of correction and reproof, without flinch- 
ing or complaining, even though applied as sharply 
as J. M. G’s. keen sense of the ridiculous, and 
talent for satire, So well qualified him to inflict. In 
his treatment of the general subject, I found some 
interesting views, and still more valuable facts, 
which 1 will advert to hereatier: but in his treat- 
ment of my communication, | was both disap- 
pointed and surprised, that J. M. G. should have 
made strictures at such length, and yet have di- 
rected them exclusively against mere words and 
phrases—passages, which are so unimportant to 
the general tenor of the arguments and statements, 
that every one assailed might be yielded to his | 
mercy, or to be dealt with at discretion, without the 
substance or matter of my views being affected | 
by the loss. But personally, I have no cause to | 
regret the adoption of this course. ‘The applause 
Which he has lavished on my communication in 
general, is much beyond its due, and is certainly 
amost abundant offvet (if any was required) for 
his fierce attack upon a few words, so unimportant 
as scarcely to be worth a defence. Nor would I de- 
fend them, but for the respect, which in common 
with so many of your readers, I entertain for the 
signature of J. M. G. I therefore hope to be ex- 
cused for occupying so much space, with matters 
80 little deserving notice, upon the ground that the 
subjects of controversy are not of my choosing, 
and that I shall act strictly in self defence. I feel 
no temptation to exceed these limits, nor to use 
the liberty offered by J. M. G. of treating his ar- 
guments in the manner which he has thought 
Proper to-adopt. IT agree fully with him in con- | 
demning the vitiated public taste, which has been 
“spiced” with personal controversies, until it palls 

















‘of an antithetical axiom. 
* design it as a kind of corner-stone to much of 
** his superstructure, it merits particular examina- 
‘* tion. 
** are not understood, are not truths, and serve only 
‘* to mislead us.’ ” 
literally nor universally true, my opponent then 
shows at length, and most satisfactorily and _tri- 
umphantly, and uses both the force of logic and 
of ridicule, to demolish this unlucky little sentence. 
Unlucky not more for its writer than {or its critic, 
for itis here mts-quoted—inadvertently, Lam very 
sure—but yet thereby so changed, as to make his 
ground of objection, and the force of his syllogism 
much the stronger. L 
understood”’ to facts ‘not understood”—and_ be- 
tween not understanding, and misunderstanding 
operations and causes, there certainly may be 
great differences. Correct this mistake, and though 
the sentence may still be very faulty, yet so much 
of the point of J. M. G’s. syllogisms would be 
lost, that it may be safely inferred, that he erected 
them upon his mistake, But even atier correcting 
this error, I am ready to admit, that the intended 
meaning of this sentence, (if taken alone) was 
not so fully expressed—so guarded with exceptions 
and provisoes, as to be safe from cavil, or even 
free from solid objections—though if taken in con- 
nexion with the paragraph of which it forms a 
part, its intended meaning could scarcely be mis- 
understood. 
thus guarded at all points, because the sentence 


| error. 





upon, and rejects mere argument and search for | 


truth: but I differ from him entirely as to the pro- | 


Since he seems to 


‘Facts,’ (says he,) ‘the causes of which 


That this position is neither 


He has changed “facts mis- 


It was not deemed necessary to be 


was a sort of condensation or abridgement of the 


yurport of the preceding sentences, and is ex- 
| | lon 9 


plained by them. ‘The mind of the reader, would 


scarcely fail to supply its impertect form and sense, 


what will be here placed yin brackets: “Facts, 


the causes [or mode of operation] of which are 


misunderstood, are not truths, and [often] serve 
only to mislead us.” * In this sense, obvious I 
I think, (except to hyper-criticism’s microscopic 
eye,) I am as ready to defend the truth of the ex- 
pression, as to admit its unimportance and use- 


| lessness. 


Ii any illustration is wanting of the meaning 
and truth of the passage in question, it is presented 
(and on this very subject of manures) in your re- 
marks, Mr. Editor, on the piece which preceded 
mine. You have there shown (page 497) that the 
mixture of quicklime with putrescent manures, 
serves to hasten, and may increase greaily the 
early eflects of the latter. ‘Those who have known 
this “fact”? by experience, but who “misunder- 
stood” the cause of this early increase, would 
naturally be led by it to a false conclusion, and to 
found a practice thereon aliogether wrong and un- 
profitable, To such misunderstanding the taet 
was not a truth, but served to lead to dangerous 
jut he who has learned the cause of this 
fact, will not take it as a guide to follow, but as a 
warning to avoid that practice, which to others 
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*The reader who may refer to the passage (page 
498) is requested to correct a typographical error—in- 


ed of that vitiated appetite being ministered to, | stead of “carry the result,” it was written “vary the 
Vv those who desire its cure—and above all, in an | result,” 
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would serve, undoubtedly, both profitable and cor- | 
rect. 

But J. M. G. was not content to overthrow this 
sentence in its admitted weakness: he gives it 
first a factitious importance, of which I had no 
thought, by calling it more than once an ‘‘axiom,” 
as if I had dignified it with that term, and speaks 
of it “as designed as a kind of corner-stone for 
much of my superstructure.” So far from this 
being the case, nothing whatever rests upon this 
‘‘corner-stone”—-and if it had been used to erect 
conclusions on, it would only have been necessary 
for him to point out the connexion, afier having 
kicked away the corner-stone, and let the whole 
superstructure tumble. An axiom is a self-evi- 
dent proposition, so simple as not to require, and 
scarcely to admit of proof: and if IT had main- 
tained that the truth of this condemned assertion 
was as evident as that “apart is less than the 
whole,” (which would have been necessarily im- 
plied in declaring it an axiom,) then my opponent 
might indeed have had good ground to denounce 
and deride so absurd a position. But though 
neither of these grounds assumed by J. M. G. 
can be maintained, I am content to yield what 
may be made good, viz: that the sentence in ques- 
tion was not expressed clearly, nor in the best 
manner—nor as deliberately weighed as an im- 
portant matter would have been, before being ut- 
tered—and that indeed it is worthless, and has 
served no purpose whatever, except as a supposi- 
‘tious “corner-stone” for J. M. G’s. syllogisms, 
and to produce all this “much ado about nothing.” 
In fine, [I heartily repent me of my two lines, and 
again ask the reader’s pardon for having preached 
solong upon a text of so little worth. 

The second objection urged by J. M. G. is to 
the following passave (p. 501.) “Raw meat and 
*“ vegetables contain more nutritive matter for the 
‘“ human stomach than after the loss necessarily 
‘‘ sustained by their being cooked; yet the remain- 
‘¢ der, after this process, is [better] fitted for-the 
‘ sustenance of man, and therefore is more valua- 
“ble than the whole was before the change, and 
“ the waste caused by cooking.” This, (whether 
right or wrong,) was stated merely as an illustra- 
tion of the undoubted fact then under considera- 
tion: and the main force of argument is brought 
by J. M. G. to bear, not on the proposition as to 
the necessary preparation of manures, but upon 
the illustration—leaving the substance to pursue 
the shadow. J. M.G. needs not to be informed 
that an undoubted truth may be attempted to be 
sustained by mistaken facts, and therefore false 
evidence—and that the exposure of such evidence, 
does not serve to overthrow, or weaken, the propo- 
sition, from whose support it is taken away. As 
there is the most abundant proof that the far great- 
er proportion of all vegetable matters must in some 
way or other, pass through the fermentative pro- 
cess, (and not the less so on J. M. G’s. plan, than 
on any other,) to be prepared to act as food for 
plants, I might, as before, yield the illustration 
used, as not at all wanting to sustain the position. 
I readily confess that my knowledge of animal 
physiology, as of logic, is almost nothing, and I 
should neither be ashamed, nor unwilling to be 
corrected in any erroneous views, entertained and 
expressed because they were supposed to be un- 
doubted truths. But neither does this confession, nor 





my high sense of respect for my critic, require me to 


—— 
yield the opinion that cooked food is more suited tg 
the digestive powers of man, than raw meat, vege. 
tables, or grain. Such rare cases as he mentions 
as contradictions to my assertions, even if pot 
‘‘misunderstood,” (and therefore presenting what 
I have called false facts,) would simply be excep. 
tions to the general laws of digestion. which every 
man knows from his own observation and expe. 
rience, admit of numerous exceptions and viola. 
tions. Yielding to J. M. G. that Nebuchadnezzar 
ate grass for several years without damage—that 
gourmands may not seem to lose fat by eating beef 
so raw that the blood follows the knife—that most 
stomachs (not all however) can, without apparent 
injury, admit raw salads as a small part of their 
food—and that Dr. Beaumont’s wounded soldier 
actually digested raw cabbage with uncommon 
ease and rapidity—all these, and a thousand such 
facts would not overthrow my very unimportant 
assumption (that is, unimportant to the discussion 
of the operation of manures, ) that cooked food js 
better suited to sustain man, than raw. 

But even if the many striking and notorious ex- 
ceptions did not exist to the digestive powers of 
the human stomach, the facts adduced by J. M. 
G. could have no weight, unless raw food was 
used altogether by the individuals brought for- 
ward—and of this there is no case, excepting the 
first ore named. In all others that are adduced by 
J. M. G., and in all that can be adduced in the 
history of men who have made even a single ad- 
vance above a brutish state, the use of’ cooked 
food is the general habit of every individual, and 
that of raw food, form only partial and very limit- 
ed exceptions. ‘To give his argument any weight 
as to any modern and well known examples, 
enough persons must be confined altogether to raw 
food, to be compared with, and to prove its being 
as nourishing as if cooked. The case of Nebu- 
chadnezzar is certainly a strong support to J. M. 
G’s. argument. He did not eat “raw vegetables” 
only, which might be considered as roots and 
salads—but “he did eat grass like oxen,” as is 
thrice stated in holy writ. Buta miraculous and 
special exercise of God’s just, but temporary ven- 
geance on offenders, is surely altogether unfit to 
be cited as an example of the ordinary course of 
the laws of nature. If Nebuchadnezzar’s expe- 
rience is a fair proof that grass, or even raw food 
of any kind, is equally nutritious for man as cook- 
ed food, it would be an equally admissible and 
sound argument, to prove by the case of Jonah, 
that all chemists are mistaken in supposing that 
man’s life cannot be long sustained without some 
change of air in breathing. But I will contend no 
farther—and willingly leave the decision of this 
question to the opinions of either the learned in 
physiology, or of those as plain and ignorant as 
myself. 

‘The last of J. B’s. assertions,” says J. M. G. 
“ against which I beg leave to enter my dissent, 
‘is that wherein he speaks of the coarse manure 
‘of our farm-pens, composed, in great part, of 
“corn stalks. Of this he says, among other as- 
“ sertions, that ‘every corn-stalk serves as a flue 
“or chimney, to carry off the gases which are 
‘evolved.’ Now, unless there are such things 8 
“ flues and chimneys stopped at both ends, which 
* can still carry off such subtle vapors as gases— 
“or corn-stalks without joints, of which [ have 
‘never yet heard—this last assumption Is equally 
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« untenable with the others which I have taken 
«the liberty to examine. Even admitting that 
«every corn-stalk was a firm, hollow tube from 
« end to end, before it could act as ‘a flue or chim- 
« ney,’ one end at least must be higher than the 
«other, and the lower end not stopped up with 
«earth, (as it must be, if below the earth,) but 
« open, and sufficiently near the ground for the at- 
« mosphere to force into it whatever is expected to 
« pass upwards through it.” 
Now, if every term-.of’ comparison or phrase, is 
to be so measured, and adjusted with mathemati- 
cal precision to suit the ideas intended to be con- 
veyed, J. M. G. might have named yet stronger 
objections to my comparing the corn-stalk to a 
chimney, and might have denied the correctness 
of the comparison, because the corn-stalk does 
not have the various parts essential to a chimney, 
of “vent,” “throat,” “flue,” “shaft,” &c., as de- 
scribed by a writer in your March number. It 
all J. M. G’s. sentences and assertions were 
tried by his own standard of precision, many 
would be found as incomplete, and as liable tosuch 
objections as mine: and if he will take care to 
avoid liability to be visited by this kind of word- 
catching criticism, he must entirely abandon his 
usual flowing and happy manner of expression, 
and adopt instead, the style of the statute book— 
studding and entangling his periods with all the 
exceptions and provisoes that can be thought of 
—or take as a serious model, the parentheses with- 
in parentheses, presented in Gen. Charlies Lee’s 
amusing letter concerning his leather breeches. 
My saying ‘flue or chimney,” I supposed would 
plainly enough indicate a passage by which any 
aeriform fluid could escape, if evolved in contact 


with one end, and the other end was either out of 


the earth or less deeply covered by the plough. 
But this agency is denied to the corn-stalks unless 
each was a “hollow tube.” 'To the force of this 
objection I must “beg leave to dissent.” ‘The al- 
lusion made was not to unbroken stalks, but to 
the unrotted stalks after having been trodden by 
cattle—in which state there are not many that 
have escaped being mashed, and numerous artifi- 
cial cracks thereby made along the greater part, 
or whole of their course, through which any fluid 
might escape, and much more easily a h'ghly elas- 
lic and compressed gas. But admitting all that is 
improperly claimed for the solidity and impene- 
trability of corn-stalks buried by the plough as 
manure—even supposing each to be as solid and 
close as glass or metallic rods, similarly placed— 
still the loose mould could not so enclose them as 
hot to leave channels or flues for the easy passage 
of air along the outside of the stalks; and wher- 
ever a stalk protruded from the soil, or came very 
near the surface, an outlet would be offered—and 
even if the stalk was lying horizontally, such a 
channel, of four or five feet in length, would cer- 
tainly communicate with some fissure leading to 
the surface. These effects might well take place 
Without one end of the flue being higher than the 
other, and notwithstanding the closest possible 
stopping of the ends of the stalks by loose mould. 

Only these three objections, which have been 
considered, are named by J. M. G. as “what ap- 
pear to be the faults of J. B’s. communication” — 
and whether I have succeeded in removing them, 
or that they remain in full force, I may venture to 


‘to retain manures. 





has yet appeared no material or important differ- 
ence in our opinions—and our controversy might 
serve as an example of what slight differences of 
opinion on unimportant points, may lead to dispute, 
and to angry dispute, if both parties are not as 
willing to bear and forbear, as I believe that my 
highly respected opponent is, and as I am sure of 
for myself. 

For the balance of J. M. G’s. communication 
I have only to repeat my acknowledgements for 
his praises, with which I have ample cause to be 
content—and to correct some misapprehension of 
my meaning into which he seems to have fallen. 
When he proceeds to express his own opinions, 
on the action of manures, and to discuss things 
instead of weighing mere words, the subject be- 
comes more worthy of his pen—and every reader, 
as well as myself, will find more pleasure in ac- 
companying him through his argument, whether 
the opinions expressed, may be approved or 
not. It is solely with the view of aiding the dis- 
cussion, and removing some mistakes of my own 
expressions, that I proceed with this communica- 
tion, and with my quotations—and not because I 
have the slightest personal objection to any of 
the expressions on which I may comment. Nor 
is it deemed necessary to reply to various jeers and 
flouts, which are afterwards made to apply to some 
of the three objections already answered. 

J. M. G. seems to have considered me as the 
advocate for the universal practice of fermenting 
winter-made manure in heaps. I certainly incline to 
the opinion, that in most cases such would be the 
preferable course, provided every known means is 
used to guard against waste as much as possible. 
That such waste occurs—and under the usual bad 
management to an enormous extent—both my 
former communications testify strongly—and not 
only from theory, but also from experiment. It is 
not a question between fermenting and not fer- 
menting manure, (as it is often held to be)—but 
between fermenting in heaps—in the farm-yard 
without heaping—or after being applied to the 
fields. Actas you please, fermentation must take 
place—and until it does take place, far the greater 
part of the manure must remain insoluble, inert, 
and possibly injurious. ‘That mode of using ma- 
nure will be the best which will permit the least 
waste of the results of fermentation, and of course 
offer the most to the use of growing plants. I am 
not altogether opposed to the hypothesis of J. M. 
G., that the earth attracts and retains these re- 
sults; but my belief goes only toa certain extent 
—and that falls far short of all the products of fer- 
mentation from a heavy coat of manure—or even 
from a lighter dressing on soils badly constituted 
Surely J. M. G. has had ex- 
perience of the escape and loss (in some way) of 
so large a part of certain heavy dressings of 
manure, as to leave little, if any linn profit, trom 
what was saved. Indeed, his own report of the 
striking and valuable experiment of summer cow- 
pens ploughed, and proving greatly inferior to 
others equally manured and not ploughed, is, 
enough to show that the earth cannot retain these 
products of fermentation. I referred particularly 
to general facts of like kind, (page 502) and 
gave sufficient reasons, deduced from the theory of 
fermentation, why cow-pens ploughed in summer 


. should lose more of their manure than when not 
assert,and call on your readers to witness, that there | ploughed. ‘The reasoning was satislactory to my 
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mind. J. M. G. does not notice this—nor does 


he attempt to reconcile the admitted waste of 


fertilizing principles which occurs, with his hy- 
pothesis of the earth having power to attract and 
combine with all the products of fermentation. 
Ile says elsewhere,and very truly, that no covering 
canconfine the expansive forces of gases. I readily 
agree, that if suddenly evolved, and in quantity, 
they would scarcely require my “flues” for their 
passage to the upper air—and that his “elective 
attraction” of the soil would as little serve to re- 
tain their entire volume. But growing plants 
would probably take up the earlier products of fer- 
mentation, so as not to permit them to reaeh the 


gaseous state—and even avery slow product of 


gas might be retained in the soil either by me- 
chanical or chemical means, until the growing 
plants could use it as food. But without growing 
plants—and especially in case of summer cow-pens 
—the retentive power of the earth would not suf- 
fice for but a small part of the manure ploughed 
in. On this subject, I beg leave to refer J. M. G. 
to my previous explanation of such facts, in the 
piece on which he has commented, (and his own 
cases present by far the strongest and most satis- 
factory examples,) and to examine whether my 
theory ofthe loss of manure is not more accordant 
with his facts, than his own view of the attracting 
and retentive power of soil. 

Inagreeing with J. M. G. to the power of soil 


- to attract and combine with (not the whole but) 


a certain amount of the matters left on, or plough- 
“dunder its surface, | must remark that I do not 


arrive at tliat conclusion by the same course of 
reasoning with himself. ‘This however is enough | 


to say—tor itis not my object, ner wish, in this 
reply to assail his positions, but merely to defend 
my own. It is proper, however, that I should 


ne 
—— 


a 
“slanderous charge of grand or petty larceny” 
committed on the earth. I simply refer to the. 
facts, of the annual additions for countless goes. " 
fertilizing matter, and that scarcely enough em 
been fixed in the soil to redeem it from sterility 7 

Thereis another point from which I infer (though 
perhaps incorrectly) that J. M. G. thinks ou, 
views opposed, viz: as to the propriety of’ apply- 
ing manure to the surlace. ‘Though my expe. 
rience of this mode of application to land under 
tillage has not been altogether satisfactory, there 
is nothing in the practice opposed to, and much in 
support of, my theoretical views formerly stated 
This certainly would appear from the reasoning 
oflered as to the ploughing of summer cow-peris 
—and the consideration of surface manuring troy, 
the farm-yard was not there considered, because 
though written out, my continuation of the subject 
was postponed for a‘future time, and to wait toy 
the views of others tobe presented. —F will merely 
here observe, that I most decidedly approve, by 
experience, of applying rotted manures on the 
surface of wheat in the winter and spring, and of 
unrotted manure to clover intended not to be 
grazed or mown. 

The experiment stated by J. M. G. on this sub- 
ject, (of unrotied manure applied on the surface) 
is more interesting and decisive than any that | 
could have oflered, and it is gratifying that this 
discussion has added that to the valuable facts on 
this subject. If the propriety and economy of 
surface manuring can be established in all cases, 
it will certainly serve to remove much tke greater 
part of the fears and the known waste from the 
fermentation of manures. For though the fer- 
mentation on the surface (soon or late) is as cer- 
tain to occur, as below, or in the dung-hill—still 
would be slow, and its first soluble products would 


state something of my reasons for the waste of} be washed into the earth nearly as fast as formed, 


fertilizing principles, even in the manuring pro- 
cesses of nature, the deposite of leaves, and other 
vegetable matters left to rot on the earth. J. M. 
(7. correctly traces the process of nature in restor- 
ing lost fertility to the earth, to that limit where I 
suppose that process to end, and that waste to 


begin, which he absolutely denies, and the belief 


in which he treats with ridicule. If my opponent 
resides in, or near, Lower Virginia, I presume that 
he either owns, or is acquainted with some bodies 
of virgin wood land, which are too poor to be 
worth clearing or cultivating. If he does not 


and used immediately, if growing plants were 
present. 
J. B. 
For the Farmers’ Register. 


MEMORANDA OF TITLE LAST WHEAT SEEDING. 


A long periodical absence in the autumn, and 
occasional absence at other times of the year, pre- 
vent my keeping a regular journal, as do some ol 
my more systematic friends. ‘The plan which ! 
have adopted does not secure all the advantages 





know such land, many of your readers certainly | which that presents, but it does secure some ol 


do. On the poorest of this wood land, the leaves 
have been falling and rotting for 4000 years at 
least—and nothing has been taken by man or beast 


from the land, except scanty and rare crops of 


acorns, by the hogs. Now according to J. M. G's. 
theory of the manuring process of nature—and 
the impossibility of any of her gifts being lost by 
marin means, (Which he treats more as a ques- 
tion of morals than of chemistry,) I should sup- 
ose that the inevitable result would be, that this 
land would be as rich as the Mississippi bottoms 
—or at least as rich as it is posstble for dry land to 
be made by putrescent manures—and as this is 
directly contrary to the known facts, I should be 
glad to learn how the facts and his theory can be 
reconciled. 1 do not treat of the earth and atmos- 
phere as “sentient and moral things,” nor do I 
decide by the measure of the moral wrong—or by 
the enormity of thus preferring against nature a 


them; and is convenient on the score of’ reler- 
‘ence. I have a note book in which I make occa- 
sional memoranda of the most interesting oper- 
tions—the amount of crop produced and sold, and 
other statistics of the farm; together with such re- 
flections as may offer from time to time. ‘The dil- 
ferent subjects are entered. in detached paragraphs, 
and the heads are put opposite in marginal co- 
lumns ruled on the left of each page. By passing 
the eye hastily down these columns, the subject 
sought is easily found. 

Kor the perusal of young farmers, among whom 
[ aim sorry I cannot now number myself, I give 
you, along with other matter, the substance of @ 
few notes retative to the late rather difficult seed- 
time—late in more senses than one, and not a lit- 
tle difficult in this neighborhood, to those at least 
-who had much low and moist ground, as was DIY 
,case. Inthe middle country, on the contrary, I 
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understand the season has been favorable. The | tle wheat as possible. If the corn is luxuriant, and 
retrospect Will, f trust, not be entirely useless. I time permits, the stalk is commonly cut off at the 
ehall state what I did right, and what wrong, that | ground with one stroke of the hoe, and the stub- 


ihe fprmer may be imitated, and the latter shun- | 


ned. And here permit me to remark, that farm- 
ors cannot always regulate their management by 
any set formula, but must vary it according to the 
varying seasons and circumstances. A friend of 
mine, residing on the Pamunkey, has this year 
own his large crop of eight hundred bushels of 
wheat, in the month of October. His corn having 
heen destroyed by inundation, the land was re- 
planted and worked late. It was of course clean 
and loose; and by passing a heavy harrow once 
on acorn ridge before sowing, and several times 
afterwards, and then opening the furrows beiween 
the beds, the wheat was expeditiously, and I do 
not doubt effectually, gotten in. Were this at- 
tempted in ordinary seasons, when, owing to the 
early laying by of the corn, the land might have 
become consolidated, and a considerable growth 
of crass have ensued, a failure of the wheat crop 
would be the probable consequence. I refer to 
this by way of illustration. 

J returned home on the 10th of October, afier 
an absence of nearly two months. ‘The weather 
had been exceedingly wet from the Ist of Septem- 
ber. ‘The fodder was all more or less injured, and 
even at that late period, not all gathered—the corn 
fields were covered in the rich places with luxuriant 
erass, and in the low places soaked with moisture, 
not likely soon to evaporate under the heavy vege- 
table coat. At seed time my corn fields are usu- 
ally very clean; but truth requires it to be stated 
that, owing to the small quantity of hoe work I 
bestow, they are not particularly so at any other 
time, except at planting—when I give them the 
best preparation possible, and take care to have 
them deeply and thoroughly broken, to which, and 
the improvement of the soil to the utmost extent 
of my means, is to be ascribed my modicum of 
success as a corn grower. But [am sowing wheat 
and not making corn: that subject [ will more ful- 
ly treat of in a future number. On my arrival, I 
immediately caused the hands to desist from ga- 
thering the tattered and sapless corn blades, and 
commenced my preparation for sowing, already 
too long delayed. I have generally found my fal- 
lows, when sown very early, more liable to the 
(depredations of the fly; and for that reason, as 
well as to give a better chance to the corn ground, 
always more or less exhausted by the previous 
crop, f commonly begin with it: and having in 
the mode described in a former number of the Re- 


ble divided in two at another. 

On the 17th of October, thinking the bottoms 
dry enough to venture, we commenced on them, 
but had soon afterwards a Sabbath day’s rain, not 
so restricted in quantity as a Sabbath day’s jour- 
ney in length, which long put these places, and 
for a day or two, all other places, out of condition. 
This interval was employed in gathering the corn 
on two twenty acre lots, in which, and some neigh- 
boring pasture ground, the work oxen were turned 
with great advantage. Being afraid that I should 
not get all the wheat sown in good time, I resolved 
to turn my attention to the allowed land, as soon 
as I supposed the ground was in order. <A part of 
it had been broken up with three-horse, but much 
the larger part with four-horse ploughs, which left 
wide and deep finishing furrows. In the sofier and 
cleaner places, I found it practicable to get the 
wheat in with some stout harrows, the plan of 
which [ received from a very judicious farmer in 
Fauquier. ‘They are heavy implements, and only 
of occasional use in this part of the country, in 
preparing the most rugged land, and in putting in 
small grain on fallows.. ‘Then followed the seeds- 
men, and were in turn succeeded by the linked 
harrows,* each going once in a place, and lapping 
well. Finding that teo many of the grains skip- 
ped into the wide and deep water-furrows, I pass- 
ed a large triangular harrow once before sowing, 
immediately over the furrows, which loosened the 
edges of the beds, and intercepted the grain in its 
downward progress. On the wheat coming up, 
the borders of the beds not so served, were tound 
much thinner than the rest, though as the evil was 
soon discovered, not many beds were in this situ- 
ation. Farther experience showed that the X 
ploughs,f under the pressure of heavy weights, and 
drawn by two horses, first on one side and then the 





other of the furrows, would have answered still 
better. ‘The beds in most of the land under con- 
sideration, are sixteen feet wide. ‘Three bouts of 
the Fauquier harrows were necessary to finish 
them. There being, however, a deficiency of 
those implements, and finding that by running the 
double-shovel ploughs once exactly on the crowns 
of the beds, two bouts would suffice, we thence- 
forth pursued that plan. Subsequent observation 
convinced me that here too the X ploughs would 
have been a good substitute, the shovels drilling 
the wheat too much, at a single operation. The 





| wheat on the edges of the beds previously loosen- 


gister, (Vol. I. p. 577) detached the bottoms, I | ed by the triangular harrow, was sufficiently co- 


sow them first, when practicable. This year it 


'vered by the linked harrows, and by the earth 


was not so, and [ therefore began on the high | thrown out by the water-furrow plough. On most 


land, 


The shock beds were sown and harrowed | of the fallowed land besides,the wheat was plough- 


before the corn was set up on them, to avoid the ed in with the double-shovels, which were run 


hecessity of harrowing around the shocks. These 
shock beds are more or less distant from each 


other, according to the heaviness of the crop, usu-_ 


ally 40 corn rows apart; and two or three are al- 
Ways prepared ahead to receive the corn. In all 
My operations I endeavor to expand the work, so 
4s not to have the hands and teams crowded, but 
at the same time to keep them sufliciently together 
lor supervision. It may not be amiss here to ob- 
Ferve, that after sowing, in hauling off the corn to 


just so near the water-furrows as not to cast the 
‘earth into them. The edges of the beds were 
prepared and the seed on them covered in the 


| 


ee 





—— — 








* These are light square harrows, two of which are 
‘linked, so as to run the one nearly after the other, 


| Each has twenty straight teeth_—Ep. 


| t This is a kind of cultivator, the wooden frame in 


ame it, the carters are directed to run one wheel | which the five small hoes are inserted, being crossed 
exactly in the water-furrow, so as to cut up as‘lit- | in the form of the letter X.—Ep. 
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manner before mentioned. Fearing that some of 
the hardest of the land that was shovelled had not 

been sufficiently broken by them, I placed heavy | 
weights on the X ploughs, and went over it again, 

the light harrows tollowing and smoothing it nice- 

ly. With this double operation I was entirely satis- 

fied: it was effected in less time than it could have 

been with the single ploughs. On asmall portion 

of the fallowed land (the hardest and foulest) think- 

ing a turning-plough necessary, f put in the wheat 
with one-horse, and in a very few cases, with two- 
horse ploughs: but here the work went slowly on. 
Luckily there was but little so to be done. By 
thus adapting the implements to the nature and 
preparation of the land, great despatch was ob- 
tained. The whole operation was completed by 
opening the cross drains and chopping over, where 
necessary, with the hoes. 

Some time having now elapsed, I determined 
to return to the bottoms in the cornfield; intending 
to plough and grip the wetter spots, and let them 
lie unsown until in good, or at least in better order. 
This was partially, and I regret not more exten- 
sively done, as [ was tempted, much to my regret 
afterwards, to sow some too wet, from an appre- 
hension of rain; though no one can be more sensi- 
ble than I am of the impropriety of cultivating 
land on the principles of brick-making. At this 
advanced season, Jand ploughed and gripped, and 
left exposed to the action of the sun and air, will 


- dry more in one day, than in many days if allow- 


ed to lie unbroken under a thick coat of grass. I 
would, however, only recommend it late in the 
fall, when time becomes precious, and the ground 
is not likely, if let alone, to get in order, nor so apt 
to bake. By lying thus, previously to being 
sown, the loose earth on the surface dries and 
forms a warm and friable bed for the reception of 
the seed. I wish it however to be understood, 
that this is only proposed as a resort in case of ne- 
cessity. If the sun has power enough to dry the 
earth without such aid, it will certainly be prefera- 
ble to let it lie undisturbed. 

The beds in the bottoms were formed by the 
union of two corn rows; and to raise them more, 
the first four furrows were thrown up with three- 
horse ploughs. In the foul condition of the bot- 
toms, it would have been preferable to have 
ploughed them throughout with four horses, 
which would more thoroughly have subverted the 
luxuriant grass, have formed higher beds and 
deeper water-furrows, and from such large ploughs 
being less likely to be choked and otherwise ob- 


structed, would have involved very little, if any,- 


loss of labor. It may be laid down as an axiom, 
that the cheapest implement is that which is ex- 
actly adequate to the object in view. Could I con- 
trol the order of succession in which the several 
portions of land should be sown, it would be as 
follows: Ist. The low and wet valleys, for greater 
security against frost and moisture. Qdly. The 
hill-sides,that the wheat plants, while the weather 
was still warm, might grow quickly, cover the 
earth, and bind it together to prevent, with the as- 
sistance of deep ploughing and graduated drains, 
injury from hasty showers. And 3dly. The ele- 
vated plains, not likely to be washed or drowned, 
or allected by frost. I endeavor to put a fourth 
more seed on low than on highland of equal fertil- 


wy, and a proportionately larger quantity on stiff 


than on light land; and the seedsmen alter their 


ee 
—— 
—— 


hands according to the varying quality of the 
Phe quantity of seed too, should increase with the 
«dlvance of the time of sowing. A bushel in Qeto. 
ber is considered equal to five pecks the correspond- 
ing day in November. For the more regular digiy;. 
bution of the seed, I usually harrow betore sowie 
A very successful farmer of my acquaintance who 
was in the habit of giving but two harrowings 
referred that one should precede the sowine 

hen cross harrowing is practicable, this prelim. 
nary operation is unnecessary, as that prevents the 
wheat from being drilled along the furrows, | 
much prefer it when it can be done, which, owing 
to the shortness of the turns, and filling up of the 
water-furrows, is rarely the case. 

A word at parting, on the preservation of seed 
wheat. It should be cut ripe, thrashed early, and 
kept dry, ina secure place at some distance {rom 
the thrashing room. Soon afier the introduction 
of the famous white flint, then in great request 
I had severai hundred bushels of superior quality, 
which was put in a loft immediately over the ma- 
chine. Some of the other wheat being smutty, 
the subtle poison ascended, and thoroughly intect- 
ed the fine sample above, though lime had been 
put with it. IT have now a well floored and well 
ventilated room in the roof of’ a detached building, 
appropriated, for the time, exclusively to the seed 
wheat, which is well cleaned, spread 18 inches 
thick, and occasionally examined and stirred. | 
have never in a single instance, had wheat, of my 
own saving, that failed to vegetate well, though 1 
have bought it. 

To some of your readers, parts, or indeed, the 
whole of this article may appear neither novel nor 
important, but I will remark that I write for the 
unlearned, not for the learned. What is familiar 
to one man may be new to another; and the as- 
sumption of the contrary does much to obstruct 
the diffusion of agricultural knowledge. 


soil, 


A PLANTER OF TIIE LOWER JAMES. 


ON THE EFFECTS OF HEAT ON SOIL. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Fife’s, Goochland, March 7, 1835. 


In a communication signed John Robert Wal- 
lace, found on page 618 of the March No. of the 





Register, is the folowing observation. ‘‘Heat is 
the great destroyer of the vegetative or nutritious 
principles of the earth.” Then follows an illus- 





tration: “make the richest earth” says he, “into 
bricks, then pulverize them, and you will find that 
‘seed will not sprout in the dust,” &c. I know it 
has often been brought forward as an objection to 
the fallowing of lands in summer, that the heat ol 
the sun killed them. Still, facts to the contrary 
‘appear, which may lead at least, to a few inqu- 
‘ries. I would humbly submit to Mr. Wallace 
‘some difficulties that lie in the way of his propos!- 
‘tion, and illustration. I could, for example, select 
lands in the torrid zone, exposed to the heat o! @ 
vertical sun, and producing large crops, notwith- 
standing the frequent stirring in the hottest ume 
of the year. How is this if the sun kills the nu- 
tritious principles of the earth? Again, if a farmer 
will fallow a field for wheat in summer, his st 
ring that field often does not destroy its vegetauve 
principle. If he plough one-half of it twice, and 
the- other half of it three times, he will find the 
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pest crop on the land thrice ploughed. I could give 
here a reason for this, but I wish to be short, and 
only state some of the difficulties to the theory “that 
heat is a great destroyer of land.” If I were go- 
ing to select a farm, I should doubtless prefer one 
that lay well to the sun, or that had a southern as- 
pect. Some persons have supposed that covering 
land so as to preserve it from the heat of the sun 
is the cause of its producing: this seems to be the 
opinion of Mr. W. ‘Fake a piece of plank” says 
he, “12 inches square—place it ona gall; let it re- 
main for one year, and then sow seeds on the place 
covered by the plank, and on the conterminous 
earth, and you will find the plants on the space 
covered by the plank, much more vigorous than 
their neighbors,” &c. That this will be the case, 
does not prove that the exclusion of heat is the 
cause. It may be observed, that the ground under 
such a covering as that, becomes loose,consequent- 
ly is penetrated by all that is enriching in the 
vases—and not being exposed to baking rains, is 
always ready for this food which nature provides 
so liberally. ‘The conterminous earth is hardened 
by exposure without culture. For example, let a 
road run through a rich piece of land, and in pro- 
portion asit is trod by man or beast, will its sterili- 
tyappear. One way to bring it to produce would 
be to cover it, as this would doubtless loosen it in 
time. Another way would be by culture, and the 
better it was broken up the sooner it would return 
to its original state. 

Again he says, “make the richest earth into 
bricks,” &e. It may not be in the burning of the 
ich land that the nutritious principle is destroyed, 
but in the preparation for burning, viz. making it 
into mortar first. Let Mr. W. take rich earth in 
a dry state and calcine it. and scatter it on his land, 
he will not only find it sprout seed, but bring it to 
perfection—especially if there be calcareous earth: 
and he would find the ashes valuable in proportion 
to the quantity of calcareous earth. On the other 
hand, if he will take even lime itself; (I mean 
slaked lime, ) and make it into mortar as bricks are 
prepared, and then burn it, he will find it lose its 
virtue almost altogether. His reasons for fall 
crops not injuring lands equal to spring and sum- 
mer crops, do not fully satisfv my mind. Oats in- 
jure lands, I humbly conceive, for other reasons 
than he gives. And now for my theory—or shall 
Icall it theorem, for it is well established. Stir- 
ring land wet is the greatest destroyer of good land 
imaginable. When land is put in oats it is too of- 
ten the case that it is stirred wet in the spring, (so 
itis with corn land) and this produces sterility, and 
is ascribed to oats, when the blame lies somewhere 
else. Again, the seeds of weeds which ripen 
in fall, and are scattered over the surface of’ the 
earth, and often have vegetated at or before the 
lime of ploughing for oats, consequently they are 
lurned under and destroyed, and there being no 
ltore seed to cover the earth after the oats are 
‘own, the land is thus lefi bare when the crop is 
taken off, which leads to the conjecture, that oats 





*mpoverish land. ‘The weeds on the wheat Jand 
tow from seed not disturbed in the spring, and 
«ccounts for the abundance of them on wheat 
lands in the fall. If land then was ploughed at 
‘le same season for oats as for wheat, and only 
‘arrowed in the spring, there would be more 
Weeds left on oat land: and if oats would stand) 





= 


the winter and be put in when wheat was, we 
should have as many weeds after oats as wheat. 

I hope nothing [ have said will in the least give 
offence to J. R. W., with whose communications 
[ have been very much pleased. I would be un- 
derstood as suggesting a few things for farther con- 
sideration only, and not as a critic. If a person 
were to take a quantity of clay (1 mean clay that 
has at least one-tenth calcareous earth in it) and 
calcine it, it will become a fertilizer of the soil; but 
if you take the same kind of clay and make it into 
mortar and calcine it, you will find it useless. 


JAMES FIFE. 





From Burnes’s Travels in Bokhara. 


NEW METHOD OF CROSSING A RIVER. 


The mode in which we passed the Oxus was 
singular, and, | believe, quite peculiar to this part 
of the country. We were drawn by a pair of 
horses, who were yoked to the boat, on each bow, 
by a rope fixed to the hair of the mane. ‘The bri- 
die is then put on as if the horse were to be 
mounted; the boat is pushed into the stream, and, 
without any other assistance than the horses, is 
ferried Cirectly across the most rapid channel. A 
man on board holds the reins of each horse, and 
allows them to play loosely in the mouth, urging 
him to swim; and, thus guided, he advances with- 
out difliculty. There is not an oar to aid in im- 
pelling the boat; and the only assistance from those 
on board consists in manceuvring a rude rounded 


pole at the stern, to prevent the vessel from wheel- ~ 


ing in the current, and to give both horses clear 
water to swim. 'They sometimes use four horses; 
and in that case, two are fixed at the stern. ‘These 
horses require no preparatory training, since they 
indiscriminately yoke all that cross the river. One 
of the boats was dragged over by the aid of two 
of our jaded ponies; and the. vessel which attempt- 
ed to follow us without them was carried so far 
down the stream as to detain us a whole day on 
the banks, till it could be brought up to the camp 
of our caravan. By this ingenious mode we cross- 
ed a river nearly half a mile wide, and running at 
the rate of three miles and a half an hour, in fil- 
teen minutes of actual sailing; but there was some 
detention from having to thread our way ——' 
the sand banks that separated the branches. 
see nothing to prevent the general adoption of this 
expeditious mode of passing a river, and it would 
be an invaluable improvement below the Ghats of 
India. I had never before seen the horse convert- 
ed to such a use; and in my travels through India, 
I had always considered that noble animal asa 
great incumbrance in crossing a river. 


From the Horticultural Register. 
ON THE CULTIVATION OF ASPARAGUS, 


Having had considerable experience in the cul- 
tivation of asparagus, and been so far successful 
as to raise it nearly two inches in diameter, or be- 
tween five and six inches in circumference, some 
of which I exhibited at the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, in the spring of 1833, and which 
obtained the Society’s premium for the largest and 
best asparagus: having, also, for several years past 
sold in Quincy market from seventeen to twenty- 
five cents the bunch, when the same sized bunches 
of the common kind were selling from six to ten 
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cents, I am induced at this time to inform you and 
the public of my method of growing this delicious 
vegetable. I sow the seed in the same manner 


and time with blood beets in the spring, preparing | 


the ground in the same way, as the young or 
seedling plants will thrive in soil that will grow 
good beets. I generally sow, and think it the best 
way, one row of beets and another of asparagus 


fingers horizontally in every direction, as the roots 
of asparagus naturally grow horizontal—and the 
fibres or feeders extend upwards to the surtree- 
this Tascertained by examining a bed that had 
been hoed aiier cutting time, in June, immediate- 
ly before a smart shower. The surface of the 
earth was literally covered with small white fibrous 
roots. As the bed was situated at the brow of’ a 





alternately, one foot asunder, which brings the 
beet rows two feet apart, the proper distance for 
this vegetable. 

As asparagus makes a very small growth the 
first season, it will not in the least interfere with 
the beet crop; on the other hand, I think it is rather 
an advantage to the growth of asparagus, as the 
large leaf’ of the former serves to protect the weak 
and slender shoot of’ the latter. 

The nature of’ the plants likewise differs so ma- 
terially, one having a long tap root, calculated to 
draw deep from the soil, the other very small fi- 
brous roots, which invariably, in this plant more 
than any I have observed, draw juices from the 
surface;in this case neither draws food from the 
other, as is apt to be the case when diflerent ve- 
getables, of the same habits and wants grow near 
each other. . 

The second season after sowing it will be ne- 
cessary for the asparagus to occupy the whole 
ground, the rows being two feet apart, a very pro- 
‘per distance; as the plant makes a large growth the 
second year,they may stand in the seed rows 
within an inch of each other. By the above me- 
thod I have raised from 2 to 5000 roots a year which 
LT have sold. 


. In choosing and preparing the ground for put- | 


ting down an asparagus bed, as it is called, I se- 
lect a piece of ground that has been under tillage 
the year previous; a sandy loam if I have it; if 
not, [ add sand, the washings of roads or other ma- 
terials, to bring it as near the nature of the above 
named soil as possible. I then plough very deep 
if the soil will admit, 10 inches or more; cart on 
and spread about twenty cart loads of manure, or 
in that proportion tothe acre, I prefer fresh or 
unfermented horse manure for this as well as for 
moat other crops, After this, cross-plough not 
quite so deep as before, and trench furrow by run- 
ning a plough both ways, in the same furrow, 
four feet apart; clear out the trenches with a shovel 
ten inches deep and one foot wide at the bottom, 
throwing the earth into ridges between the rows 
as even as possible; lastly, | draw in from the 
sides of the trenches a small quantity of fine 
earth, about one inch deep, levelling it with the 
hoe as itis drawn in, and the ground is prepared 
for planting, Itis very important that the roots 
should be taken up carefully and exposed as little 
to the sun and air as possible previous to planting. 
My method is to start them from the seed bed and 
put them under cover or into the cellar as soon after 
digging as possible; then part the roots, which 
come up in bunches, snarled together, cut off the 
fingers (so I name the roots) that are broken and 
ragged and pack them away in meadow moss 
until | am ready for planting, which is performed 
as follows: The roots are taken to the field ina 
basket, packed in moss, and lifted out as you plant, 
placing them in a straight line on the bottom of 
the trench, from twelve to fourteen inches apart, 
taking hold of the crown of the root and pressing 
jt gently down, carefully spreading the roots or 


large hill, a part of it was gullied by the water jn 
‘one or two places below the main roots, where | 
‘hada fine opportunity to examine both roots and 
| fibres. ‘There were tew, if any fibres two inches 
'below the main roots, notwithstanding that the 
_bed was put down according to the old method 

deep trenching, and filling in six inches below the 
roots with good rotten manure, which I found 
safely deposited in rather a decomposed state, 
having laid several years without being disturbed 
either by roots, fibres, worms, or weather. It js 
necessary for a man to follow immediately after 
the one that places the roots in the bottom of the 
trench, who has some skill in the use of' the hoe; 
moving backwards, taking care to step each side 
of the roots in the trench, so as not to disturb them, 
and with his hoe scraping from each side of the 
trench regularly, so as to cover the crown of the 
roots about three inches; and the planting is com- 
pleted. A field or bed managed in this way has a 
handsome appearance the first season, if the ridges 
are kept neatand in aworkmanlike manner. Be- . 
tween the rows of asparagus on the top of the 

ridges, I usually grow a very fine crop of tap root- 
ed plants, which does not in the least injure it the 
| first summer. 

| Afierthe asparagus shoots have made their ap- 
| pearance about six inches above ground itisa 
good plan to draw alittle earth around the stalks 
| about an inch deep, so as to kill the weeds, which 
_may be repeated in the course of the season with- 
| out injuring the row of roots on the ridge. The 
second year after planting, as soon as the frost is 
out of the ground, spread along in the trenches, 
which will then be three or four inches deep, about 
‘one inch of light compost manure; then with a 
plough back furrow every row separately, turning 
the furrows directly over the asparagus, making 
two bouts to a row, rake or cross harrow, and the 
bed will be level, requiring no more care that sea- 
son except keeping down the weeds. The third 
spring, as soon as the weather permits, burn the 
old stalks on the ground, spread at the rate of 
twenty cart loads per acre, of good compost or 
-horse manure, and plough it in, taking care to 
turn narrow furrows and not so deep as to injure 
the crown of the root; then rake or harrow, and 
the bed will be in readiness for gathering, or cut- 
ting, which should be done in the following man- 
ner: As soon as the shoots project five or six 
inches above the ground, and before the buds be- 
gin to open, cut them off with a knife #bout one 
inch or less below the surface of the ground; (not 
three or four as is recommended by some theo- 
rists,) as all that grows below the surface is stringy 
and tough and not fit toeat. The old stump tmme- 
diately decays, and makes the best of food for the 
plants. I continue cutting, about two months from 
the time I begin in the spring, having no regard 
to the twenty-first day of June, or any other pat- 
ticular day, as the plant naturally produces a given 
quantity of shoots every season, without injury 
the root. 
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The above method should be pursued yearly, as | 


long as the bed lasts, which in this climate, I pre- 
<ume will continue to produce well from thirty to 
forty years, under the above treatment. The bed 
that produced the large shoots I spoke of, was put 
in 1819;in 1833, the season I sold my farm, the 


produce was equal, if not superior, to any former 


year. 
Yours, &c. 


D. CHANDLER. 
Thompson Island, Feb. 9, 1835. 


From the [British] Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. 
ON TITE POTATO. 


By Mr. Robert S. M‘Apam, read before the Belfast 
Natural History Society. 


It is singular, that although the potato is now so 
widely diffused among civilized nations asa staple 
article of food, its history, and the time of its intro- 
duction, are wrapped in great obscurity. Five 
and twenty years ago, Sir Joseph Banks made a 
number of interesting researches on the subject, 
and published the result, under the title of ‘An 
attempt to ascertain the time of the introduction of 
the potato,” which proves that even he had not 
arrived at certainty. This work I have not met 
with;* but, after a search through a great number 
of other sources, I have been able to collect the 
following particulars. 

In the beginning of the sixteenth century, I find 
that the Spanish sweet potato, a species of Convol- 
vulus, was common in gardens over Europe. It 
was first introduced into Spain from the West In- 
dies, and bore the Indian name of Battata. There 
is also a possibility of its having come to Europe 
from the east, as it isa native both of India and 
China. Old Gerard, the English herbalist, gives 
the following account of this plant in his usual 
quaint style. ‘This plant,” says he, “which is 
ealled Sisarum Peruvianum, or Skyrrists of Peru, 
is generally by us called Potatus or Potatoes. 
There is not any that has written of this plant, 


or said any thing of the flowers; therefore I refer | 


the description thereof unto those that shall here- 
after have further knowledge of the same; yet have 
Thad in my garden divers roots that have flour- 
ished unto the first appproach of winter, and have 
grown unto a great length of branches, but they 
brought not forth any flowers at all. The roots 
are many, thick, and knobbie, like unto the roots 


of peionies, or rather of the asphodill, joined to- | 


gether at the top into one head, in the manner of 
the skyrrit, which being divided into divers parts 
and planted, do make great increase, especially if 
the greatest roots be cut into divers gobbets, and 
planted in good fertill ground. The potatoes grow 
in India, Barbarie, Spaine, and other hotte re- 
gions, of which I planted divers roots (that I bought 
at the Exchange in London,) in my garden, 
where they flourished until winter, at which time 
they perished and rotted. The potato roots are, 
among the Spaniards, Italians, and many ‘ther 
nations, common and ordinary meate; which, no 
doubt, are of mighty nourishing parts, and do 








*It forms art.2. in the first volume of the Trans- 


teas of the Horticultural Society of London, 1805. 
2D, 


strengthen and comfort nature; whose rutriment 
is, as it were, a meane between flesh and fruit, 
though somewhat windie; but, being rosted in the 
embers, they do lose much of their windiness, es- 
pecially being eaten sopped in wine. Of these 
roots may be made conserves, no Jess toothsome, 
wholesome, and daintie, than of the flesh of 
quinces. And likewise these comfortable and deli- 
| cate meates, called in shops Morselli, Placentule, 
_and divers other such like. ‘These roots may 
'serve as a ground of foundation whereon the 
cunning confectioner or sugar-baker may worke 
and frame many comfortable delicate conserves 
and restorative sweet-meats. They are used te be 
eaten rosted in the ashes; some, when they be so 
rosted, infuse them and sop them in wine; and 
others, to give them the greater grace in eating, 
‘do boil them with prunes, and so eate them.” 
| These sweet potatoes were long used in England 
as a delicacy, and were imported, in considerable 
quantities, from Spain and the Canary Islands, being 
supposed to have the peculiar property of restoring 
‘decayed vigor in men. The famous kissing com- 
fits, so much in vogue in Shakspeare’s day, and 
‘with which our ancestors were imposed upon, as 
we are by universal pills, and other modern om- 
-nipotent remedies, were made principally of these 
‘and eringo roots. Falstaff says in the Merry 
| Wives of Windsor.* 


| “Let it rain potatoes and hail kissing comfits.” 
| 





I shall only mention further, with respect to this 
plant, the Battata, that it grows abundantly in Ja- 
i maica, Barbadoes, and the other West India is- 
lands, and that it is propagated, not like our pota- 
to, but by slips. ‘The pounded or grated roots 
make excellent puddings and cakes; and, when 
mashed and fermented, a cooling and refreshing 
drink is made from them, called J/obby, somewhat 
resembling small-beer. 

The potato now in use, the Solanum tubercsum 
of botanists, according to the Spanish historians, 
was found in cultivation on the first arrival of the 
Spaniardsin Chili and Peru. Peter Cieca informs 
‘us, in his Chronicle, published in 1553, that the 
inhabitants of Quito, and its vicinity, have, besides 
maize, a tuberous root which they eat, and call 
Papas. Molina, in his Natural History of Chili, 
vol. ii, quotes the authority of several ancient 
writers to prove that the plant is indigenous there. 
He describes two species or varieties, the one wild, 
‘and with small bitter roots, the other, the one un- 
der cultivation; but appears to consider both to 
have been the same originally—cultivation render- 
ing the wild plant sweet and succulent, exactly as 
in the case ofour carrot. ‘The Spaniards having 
introduced these roots into their own country, did 
not retnin their Peruvian name, but from their 
similarity in nature to the sweet potato already in 
use, called them also Battatas. From Spain they 
were carried into Italy, where they were known 
by the same name as truffles, taratoufli. The first 
| European writer (after those alluded to,) who 
‘takes any notice of them, is the famous German 
botanist Clusius, who mentions having received 
two roots, in the year 1588, while residing at Vien- 
na, from the Governor of Mons, in the province of 
Hainault; who, it seems, had himself’ procured 

them from the attendant of the Pope’s legate, un- 














' *Act V. Scene 5. 
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der the name of Varatoufli. He gives a plate of| physical and moral causes; and, combining this 
So much for its intro-| with the above mentioned singular fact respecting 


it among his rare plants. 
diction on the Continent of Europe. 


In the year 1584, Sir Walter Raleigh, under the colonists of Virginia themselves procured the pl 
authority of a patent granted by Queen Elizabeth, | from the Spanish settlements. “The colony,” he 


for discovering and planting new countries not pos- 

sessed by Christians, sent out a number of colo- | 
nists to Virginia. Now, although no absolute | 
proof can be brought forward on the subject, yet, | 
from concurring circumstances, and from tradition, | 
it appears highly probable that the potato now in | 
use amongst us was first brought to Ireland, either 
by Sir Walter himself, on his return from his voy- 
age, or was alierwards sent to him by the Govern- 
or of Virginia. ‘The general opinion is, that he had 
them planted in his own garden near Youghal, in 
the county of Cork. He is said to have giver’ them 
to his gardener as a fine fruit from America, and 
ordered them to be put down in his kitchen garden. 
In August the plants flowered, and in September 
they produced their apples; but these were so to- 
tally diflerent from what the gardener had expect- 
ed to see, that, in a fit of ill humor, he pulled them 
and carried them to his master; asking him “were 
these the fine American fruit.”’ Sir W alter either re- 
ally was, or pretended to be ignorant of the matter; 
and, having tasted them, told the man to dig up 
the weeds and throw them away. The gardener 
did so, but was astonished to find about a bushel 
of tuberous roots. ‘Trial soon showed that this | 
was the eatable partof the plant. The only writ- | 
ten “proof we have of the introduction of the po- 
tato by Raleigh, is found in the manuscript mi- 
nutes of the Royal Society of London, December 





| 
| 


Se 


| 


Mexico, he starts a new idea, that the English 
ant 


remarks, “was in existence from July 1584." Noy; 

the navigators of those times were notin the hab- 
it of steering straight westward to reach the coast 
of America; they were still in the practice of fo}. 
lowing the track indicated by Columbus, and pro- 
fiting by the trade-winds of the torrid zone. This 
passage faciliated communication with the West 
India Islands, which were then the centre of Span- 
ish commerce. It appears, then, natural enouch 
that the English themselves brought potatoes 
from South America into Virginia. At the time 
when they came from Virginia to England, they 
were common both in Spain and Italy. We are 
not then to be astonished, that a production, which 
had passed from one continent to another, could in 
America pass from the Spanish to the English 
colonies.’’* , 

From all these different considerations, conjoin- 
ed with what I have already brought forward of 
the history of the plant, I think we are almost 
warranted in conculding that Chili alone is the na- 
tive country of the potato. 

We may now, in acursory manner, glance at 
its subsequent history in these countries. The 
next writer after old Gerard who mentions it is 
Lord Bacon. Speaking of ale, he observes, “If 
ale was brewed wiih one-fourth part of some fat 
root, such as the potato, to three-fourths of grain, 
it would be more conducive to longevity than with 


13, 1693, when we are told the president, Sir Robert | grain alone.”t The potato still appears to have 


Southwell,informed the fellows that his grandfa- | 


ther first cultivated potatoes in Ireland; and that he 


cultivated a lone time in Ireland before they were 
known in England, and they were only at last in- 
troduced there by the shipwreck of a vessel con- 
taining some of them, on the coast of Lancashire, 
at a place called North Meols, which is still fa- 
mons for their cultivation. Gerard, whom I have 


already quoted, describes them distinctly from the | 


sweet potato, and calls them Virginian Potatoes. 
He says, ‘I have received roots hereof from Vir- 
ginia, otherwise called Norembega, which grow 
and prosper in my garden, as in their native coun- 
trie. The Indians do call this plant Papus (mean- 
ing the rootes,) by which name also the common 
potatoes are called in those Indian countries.” 

We have thus seen the same plant brought 
from South America by the Spaniards, and from 
North America by the English. Now, it is re- 
markable, that, at the conquest of Mexico, in the 
reign of Montezuma, the potato was quite un- 
known in that country. How is it, then, that a 
plant belonging originally to the southern hemis- 
phere should be found at the foot of the Allegha- 


ny Mountains, while it was unknown in the in- | 


termediate country, Mexico?) Humboldt is the 
person who agitates this question. He proves satis- 
factorily that the potato is not indigenous in Peru, 
nor found wild in any part of the Andes situated 
under the tropics; no where, in fact, but in Chili, 
from which place we may conjecture it to have 
been propagated northwards under the government 
of the Incas. Again, he proves the improbability 
of the potato having been brought to North 
America by any of the Peruvian tribes, both from 


got them from Sir Walter Raleigh. ‘They were | 


| 
} 


been only cultivated in gardens as a curious plant. 
It was considered a great delicacy in the reign of 
James the First. In the year 1619 we find it 
mentioned as one of the articles provided for the 
use of the queen’s household. ‘The quantity pro- 
cured was very small, and the price two shillings 
a-pound.t In the following reign, and during the 


: : - - 
continuance of the Commonwealth, the potato re- 


mained equally scarce. Its cultivation, meantime, 
spread slowly over Ireland, and still more slowly 
‘in Lancashire. The first time that it was brought 
| before the public as an object of national impor- 
tance, was at a meeting of the Royal Society held 
in March 1663, when the letter was read from Mr. 
Buckland, a gentleman of Somersetshire, strongly 
recommending the culture of potatoes in all parts 
of the kingdom as a precaution against famine. 
-This was referred to a committee, and upon their 
report, the thanks of the Society were given to 
Mr. Buckland, all the members who had lands 
were enireated to plant them, and Mr. Evelyne 
was directed to mention the matter at the end of his 
“Sylva,” a book then publishing under the auspices 
of the Suciety.|]| These exertions of a scientific 
body do not seem to have produced much eflect, 
and as a late writer remarks, “if we may judge by 
‘the opinions which wére published respecting the 
plant, we must conclude, that the necessities ol 
‘the poor of Ireland (who have always been left 
too entirely to their own resources,) did more to 
promote the cultivation of potatoes, than all the 


*Nueva Espana. tBacon, Nat. Hist. 


tEden on the State of the Poor. 
\|Birch, History of the Royal Society. 
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labors of the learned, and the philanthropy of the , 


Saxony, but in all these countries it is universally 


patriotic.” * In books of gardening published to- | used at present. In Switzerland potatoes seem to 
wards the close of the 17th century, potatoes are| have been introduced about the year 1720; they 


spoken of in no very high terms. ‘“Phey are | 
much used,” says one writer, “in Ireland and 
America as bread, and might be propagated with 
advantage to poor people.” Anoiher says, “1 
do not hear that it hath been yet essayed whether | 
they may not he propagated in large quantities for 
fyol for swine and other cattle.’ ‘The famous 
nurserymen, London and Wise, have not consider- 
ed the potato worthy of a place in their Complete 
(iardener, published in 1719; and several other 
writers speak of it as far inferior to radishes! ‘This 
was more than 100 years alter its introduction. 
One reason, certainly, that the plant remained so 
long in disrepute, was the delective mode of its cul- 
ture. ‘Ihe early planting and late raising of the 
potatoes, very much injured their quality. ‘This 
and iguorance of the proper mode of cooking them, 
would make them certainly any thing but a tempt- 
ing article of food. ‘The tollowing anecdote illus- 
trates this. ‘A person who had been invited to 
taste the first potatoes planted in the Country of 
Forlar, about the year 1730, related that the roots 
had been merely heated, and that they adhered to 
ihe teeth like glue, while their flavor was far 
from agreeable. ‘The food was about to be con- 
demned through the ignorance of the cook, when 








the accidental arrival of a gentleman, who had 
jasted a potato in Lancashire, causéd the rejected 
roots to be remanded back to the hot turf ashes, 
till they became as dainty as they had before been 
nauseous.” 

According to the old Statistical Account of 
Scotland, potatoes were first cultivated in the fields 
there, in the year 1739, in the County of Sterling: 
and Dr. Walker assures us that they were not 
known in the Highlands and [sles till 1743. It is 
stated in the General Report of Scotland, (vol. ii. p. 
111) as a well ascertained fact, that “in the year 
1725-6, the few potato plants then existing in gar- 
dens about Edinburgh: were left in the same spot 
of ground from year to year, as recommended by 
Evelyn: a few tubers were perhaps removed for 
use in the autumn, and the parent plants well co- 
vered with litter to save them from the winter’s 
frost.” Notwithstanding the success that after 
this period attended the culture of the potato 
among the cottagers, its progress among the high- | 
er classes in Scouand was retarded by the opinions | 
of the different writers on agricultural subjects, al- | 
ready mentioned: and also, what is not a little sin- | 
gular, a mistaken zeal in religious matters made 
some of the Scotch folks hostile to the innovation. | 
“Potatoes,” said they, “are not mentioned in the 
Bible;” and this was deemed quite a sufficient rea- | 
son for rejecting them. Famine at last gave the | 
freat impulse to the cultivation of this root, and | 
during the latter part of the 18th century, it grad- 
ually spread over the country, and its excellent 
(ualities became generally understood. 

I shall not occupy your time by tracing its pro- 
gress through the various other countries of Eu- 
tope. [may merely mention that the Nether- | 
lands received it from England; and that from 
thence it found its way into different parts of Ger- 
many. It was very late before it came into gene- 
tal cultivation in Sweden and Denmark, and even 
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now form a principal article of food there. Poland 
is perhaps as remarkable as Ireland for their ex- 
tensive cultivation. Of late years they have been 
introduced into the British settlements in India, 
and, as Bishop Heber remarks, “with great pros- 
pect of success. Many places have been tound 
suited for their culture, and though the Hindoos 
at first were unwilling to adopt the use of them, 
their prejudices have been gradually overcome, 
and potatoes may some time hence rival rice in its 
general utility among them.” “It is only within 
these forty years that any particular attention has 


| been paidin France to the cultivation of potatoes. 


‘They were long regarded as an unwholesome 
plant, and only fit to be eaten by cattle and the 
most wretched of human beings. It is probable 
that the French had only cultivated the inferior 
sorts, and did not know that better kinds could be 
procured, Parmentier, so distinguished by his 
zeal for chemistry, was the first who made any 
successful exertions in behalf’ of this decried and 
unpopular plant. He thought that the best plan 
to introduce it into general use was to make it 
popular with the higher orders. For that pur- 
pose, in 1785, he presented Louis XVI. with a 
nosegay made with the flowers of the potato, and 
the sovereign graciously received the emblem of 
a plant, the most likely of any, to guarantee his 
subjects against the horrors of famine. This in- 
genious mode of bringing a plant, which had hith- 
erto been so much despised into fashion, was emi- 
nently successful. ‘The courtiers, always ready 
to fatter the taste and wishes of their monarch, 
hastened to cultivate an article honored with his 
regard: and thus France, in a great measure, owes 
the more extensive culture of potatoes to courtly 


flattery.””* 


‘To give a description of the potato plant in ar 
Irish assembly, would certainly be an unnecessa- 
ry undertaking; with equal reason, I might begin 
to describe a shower of rain, for both must be as 
familiar to every one as the light of day. My re- 
marks, therefore, on this part of the subject shall 
be very brief. The potato, because it grows un- 
der ground, has been usually called a root, but 
improperly. It more nearly resembles a kind of 
under ground fruit; and, in conformity with this 
idea, the French have given it the name of pom- 
me de terre or ground-apple. The potato, in facet, 
belongs to the class of plants called tuberous-root- 
ed, or those having roundish knobs intermixed with 


the fibres, which constitute the real roots that 


draw nourishment from the earth. These tubers 
or knobs have been considered as so many under 
cround stems, enlarged by a deposition of farin- 
aceous matter; and when, by any chance, they 
lose while growing their covering of earth, and 
continue to grow exposed to the light, they as- 
sume the same green color as the rest of the plant. 
But | am rather inclined to consider them as a 
mode of increase analogous to the viviparous pro- 
duction of a part of the animal kingdom; while 
the seed or apple from the flower corresponds to 
the oviparous propagation of birds. ‘Tuberous- 
rooted plants, therefore, are furnished by nature 
with a two-fold mode of increase. ‘The potato, 


*Sir John Sinclair. 
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a, 
besides, may be considered a perennial plant, asit| until the production of members or instruments 
may continue to spring up for many successive | capable of collecting nutriment for it alter its ox 
years on the same spot. It belongs to the genus | clusion, precisely analogous to the provision of 
of plants called Solanum, many species of which, | yolk laid up in the egg of a bird for the young be. 
such as the nightshade, are extremely poisonous. | ing enclosed in it. From accurate chemical ex. 
In Jamaica, the root of one species is a violent | amination, it has been found that in every 109 
purgative, and a spoonful or two is used by the | parts of the potato, there are about 70 parts of 
natives asa dose. It might startle a person at first | water and 30 of potato-meal, which is a powder 
to find the principal food of a large portion of of a grayish color, having the taste of the ray 
mankind, particularly our own countrymen, drawn | root. This meal being submitted to further analy. 
from a vegetable belonging to so poisonous a | sis, is found to be composed of three different sub. 
group. ‘Twocircumstances also would seem to stances. Ist, starch or fecula, 16 parts; 24d, leafy 
prove that a portion of deleterious matter does ac- | or fibrous matter, 9 parts; and 3rd, soluble muci- 
tually exist in the potato. One is, that potatoes, lage, 5 parts. The potato also contains a yery 
whether in their parent bed or in the pit in which | small portion of potash, and a few other sub. 
they were preserved afier being dug up, if they | stances, such as oxides of iron and manganese, 
are uncovered, take the wind (as it is called,) and | common salt, &c., but in such minute quantities 
become unwholesome food for men, occasioning | as not to affect the general statement I have made. 
sickness, and greatly disordering the body. They! An essential oil likewise exists in the potato 
are easily known by being of a different color from | which gives its taste, but this is also very trifling. 
those of the same crop which lie at a greater|'The composition of the potato root is extremely 
depth. These surface potatoes, however, may be | similar to that of the seeds of wheat and maize, 


used as seed, and besides are not unwholesome 
for pigs. ‘The other circumstance is, that the 
liquid contained in raw potatoes must contain some 


‘ matter hostile to animal life, as cattle and hogs 


have been greatly injured by drinking of the wa- 


ter in which they have been boiled. ‘To counter- | 


balance this, on the other hand, a distinguished 
; ] f 
agriculturist maintains that substances noxious to 


animal life are generally beneficial to vegetablelife; 


and with regard to the juices of the potato in par- 
ticular, that they contain various substances fivor- 
able to vegetation, which may be rendered of great 
use in the irrigation of grass lands.* ‘These two 


facts are the only ones which the experience of two | 


hundred years has discovered to furnish an abjec- 
tion to the use of the potato; and when T shall 


have laid before you the long catalogue of advan- | 


tages derived from its introduction among us, I 
am persuaded they will be considered as mere 
trifles. ‘Phe danger is obviated simply by being 
known. In diflerent quarters of the globe, whole 
nations subsist on roots which are deadly poison in 
their unprepared state, but which become safe and 
nutritious when cooked by fire. The most re- 
markable examples of this are found in the natives 
of the Molucea and Society Islands, and the In- 
dians of South America. In the island of Hayti, 
the juice of the very root which is used when 
dressed in the same way as we employ the potato, 
has been often swallowed by some of the misera- 
ble natives to put an end to their existence. 
Oviedo relates, as an eye witness, that these un- 
happy wretches, who, like many African tribes, 
preferred death to s'avery, united together by 
fillies to swallow at once the poisonous juice of the 
Jatropha.t 

All vegetable productions affording food are 
found to contain, in some proportion or other, a 


though, from the dissimilarity in taste and external 
appearance, this would not be at first suspected: 
and hence arises the corresponding fitness of ali 
three for food. The principal difference between 
wheat and potatoes consists in the presence of a 
substance called gluten in wheat, which strongly 
‘resembles animal glue, and which is the cause 
that wheat, rye, and barley are the only kinds of 
grain of which loaf bread can be made; this 
gluten giving tenacity and firmness, while it at the 
same time promotes the fermentation in the 
making of bread, as well as gives it its taste. In 
potatoes, oats, beans, peas, rice, maize, buek- 
wheat. &c., this is entirely wanting, and therefore 
they must be mixed with a certain quantity of 
flour before they can be made into bread. 
There is perhaps no species of food that can be 
consumed in a greater variety of ways than the 
potato. Among us the only modes in use are 
three or four, such as boiling, roasting, or frying; 
but our French neighbors, who surpass us and all 
the world in every thing relating to cookery, at 
least so far as infinite variety is concerned, have 
several other ways of preparing this root. A 
French gentleman invited to dinner thirty-two of 
his friends, promising to each a different dish, and 
yet all composed of the same material. They 
-assembled, found before each seat a cover, and, 
upon taking their seats, discovered that each guest 
‘had really a different dish, though all formed of 
eggs! One of the company immediately repeat- 
‘ed the invitation to all the persons present for next 
‘day, when he promised to regale them in a simi- 
lar manner, on another single substance metamor- 
|phosed into thirty-two different forms. They 
‘came and dined very comfortably on thirty-two 
distinct and palatable dishes all composed of po- 
‘tatoes! Boiling is the simplest, cheapest, and 


farinaceous or granular substance devoid of fibre, | perhaps most nutritious mode of cooking the po- 
which, when dried, may be ground or pounded |tato. When boiled, the nourishing substances 
into flour or meal; and which, if boiled in water, contained in it are taken into the stomach, more 
will form with it a pulpy matter. ‘The vegetable | intimately diffused through about three times their 
substances which contain most of this matter are | weight of water, than is the case with any artifi- 
seeds and tubers, these parts of the plant being | cial mixture of the potato-meal and water. Hence 
intended by nature to contain a store of food, as it | the easiness of digestion and lightness of this root 
were, for the young germ, sufficient to nourish it above almost all other farinaceous substances 
J equally nutritive; while its cheapness, and the 

* Sir John Sinclair. ‘ease with which it can be cooked, are great argu- 

+ Humboldt. ‘ments in its favor with the great body of the peo- 
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le, very one knows that, simple as the process | 
of boiling a potato appears, there is really a pecu- | 
jiar art or dexterity required; and it is often re-| 
marked, “that good potatoes are less frequently to | 
be seen at the tables of those who keep professed | 
cooks than in the wooden bowl of the peasant.” | 
But the fact is, that in the one case there is only | 
one dish to attend to, whereas in the other there 
are many, and that the potatoes of the cottager are 
consumed hot from the fire, as soon as they are) 
ready, Which is not the case in the other instance. 
Next to boiling, roasting the potato is the mode 
most employed; but this is exceptionable, as the 
root retains in it much of that black unwholesome | 
liquid which [ have already mentioned. ‘This re- 
sides principally in the skin, and hence those per- 
sons who have been tempted to eat the roasted 
skin, have been often seriously disordered by it. 
Custom, however, is found to render the stomach | 
callous to its effects, as is evident from the prac- 
tice of the children of our Irish peasantry. 
Throughout all the country it is usual, as every 
person must have observed, to allow the little chil- 
dren in every cottage to rvast potatoes tor their own 
use, as ofien as they please, in the turf ashes. As 
you ride by a cabin, you frequently see a group of 
children run to the door, each holding in his hand 
aroasted potato. 

The limits of a paper such as the present, will 
not permit me to enter into many interesting topics 
connected with my subject. I must omit entirely 
giving any details respecting the culture of the 
potato, its varieties, or the various diseases to 
which the plant is liable, though on all these a 
vast number of curious and ingenious experiments 
have been made, and, I may add, whole libraries 
written. I shall pass over the various advantages | 
derived from the use of itin feeding the different | 
kinds of domestic animals, one remarkable conse- | 
quence of which is the vast increase of the Irish | 
pork trade. I shall likewise omit all mention of) 
the beneficial effects produced on the lands of this 
country by the cultivation of the plant, merely re- 
minding you that itis one of the great instruments 
by which our bogs are reclaimed; and I shall now 
proceed to lay before you some of its uses which 
are less obvious and more seldom described. 

The first manufactured ingredient derived from 
the potato was starch. This substance, formerly 
obtained trom wheat alone, was first discovered in 
the island of Chios, in the Grecian Archipelago, 
and was in common use among the Romans. The 
potato starch is made by the simple process of 
grating the roots into clear spring water, when it 
separates from the other particles, and sinks to the 
bottom. It is avery remarkable circumstance, 
that in frosted potatoes, itis only the juice, or li- 
quid part of the root that is affected, and not at all 
the farina or flour, which may be equally well ex- 
tracted, and will be found as white and good as if 
ithad not been frozen, provided the root is not 
quite rotted, which in process of time it will be- 
come. The following singular illustration of this 
took place in 1794: a field of potatoes at Cam- 
stradden, in Dumbartonshire, was !aid under wa- 
ter, by asudden rise of Lochlomond. A quantity 
of these was got up, and in part brought home. 
Being wet, they were laid on the floors of out- 

ouses to dry; but ina few days they were so 
Spoiled as to be unfit for feeding cattle. A heap of 


the ‘potatoes was lefi on the ground; when turned 
VoL. II—51 





over next spring, some starch was found at the 
bottom, which excited a suspicion, that though the 
root had been aflected by the frost, yet that the 
flour had remained uninjured. This was found to 
be the case; and a quantity of the farina was col- 
lected from the heap, part of which was distri« 
buted in Dumbartonshire, and the remainder was 
brought to Stirling, in 1804. As arrow-root had 
become fashionable about that time, it was often 
used as a substitute; and many eat of it without 
knowing the difference. In 1825 a dish of it was 
made with milk, and two gentlemen who supped 
on it, declared that they would not have known it 
from arrow-root. A specimen of this same flour 
of 1794 wassent to Sir John Sinclair in 1826, and 
it seemed as good as any produced from the pota- 
toes of that year, afler having been kept for above 
thirty years.* Potato-flour is very easily convert- 
ed into jelly, in the same way as arrow-root, by 
cradually pouring inte it some boiling water, and 
stirring the mixture about; and in this shape it is 
strongly recommended as food for invalids, some- 
times being taken with a little milk and sugar. 
With the addition and thorough mixture of’ a little 
wheaten flour, or ground rice, while it is boiling, 
it forms a pleasant and nourishing diet either with 
or without milk. It is well known that the manu- 
facture of bread, even when conducted by the 
most skilful and experienced bakers, is sometimes 
very difficult. From the various casualties to 
which wheaten flour has been liable, from disease 
in the crop, or bad management in the keeping or 
grinding of the grain, it frequently loses some of 
its most essential qualities, and causes the bread, 
in defiance of the baker’s art, to contract a sour- 
ness, which is both disagreeable to the taste, and 
prejud cial to health. Fortunately a remedy has 
been discovered of late years; that of mixing with 
the flour a small quantity of potato-starch, pre- 
viously converted into a jelly. This kind of bread 
is remarkably light, and keeps longer moist than 
other bread. It toasts much better, and makes 
better bread puddings. Another most important 
use to which potato-flourcan be applied, is to give 
it, boiled in milk, in the proportion of two spoon- 
fuls of flour to one pint of milk, to young children, 
brought up by hand, and not at the breast, or after 
they are weaned from the breast. In this country 
a great quantity of starch is consumed in making 
what is called the dressing for weaver’s webs. 
Until of late, this was entirely made from wheat, 
and still a great proportion of itis so. But if po- 
tato starch were universally, adopted for the pur- 
pose, as is the case now throughout France, a ver 
great consumption of ‘wheat would be saved. 
This substance is also put to another use, namely, 
the making of size, which, for some purposes, 
such as white-washing, is greatly superior to 
common size, as it has no offensive smell, and has 
a more durable whiteness. 

The next useful product derivable from the po- 
tato is one which, before the days of chemical 
knowledge, might justly have been considered as 
wonderful as the conversion of lead into gold, 
promised by the alchymists: I meansugar. The 
discovery by chemical analysis, that the potato, 
though far different in form, taste, and all external 
qualities, was perfectly similar in component parts 
to the different kinds of grain used for the food of 











*Sir John Sinclair. 
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man, led naturally to inquiries, whether the pro- 
ducts derived from these grains, by subniitting 
them to different chemical operations, might not 
be procured also from this root. Comp!ete success 

yas the consequence. It was found, among other 
things, that a substance, possessing all the pro- 
perties of sugar, though differing a little from that 
of the sugar cane, could be procured by a simple 
operation from the potato. Untit lately, however, 


tlie discovery was considered only as a matter of 
curiosity, and was mentioned only among men of 


science. ‘I'wo years ago, experiments were tried, 


on an extensive scale, in the United States of 


America, to ascertain whether, in districts where 
the potato ata abundantly, this sugar might not 


be made advantageously both to the population of 


the district, and to the manufacturer himself I 
have seen an account of the process, and the re- 
sults, which are very interesting. The potatoes 
were ground by a _ very ingenius and simple me- 
thod, by exposing them through a box or hopper 
to the action of a wooden cylinder, having nailed 
upon it long strips of iron punched full of holes, to 
give them a rough grating surface. Thiscylinder 
was driven by a band of leather attached to the 
drum of a water-wheel. On filling the hopper 
with potatoes, and giving the grater the necessary 
motion, the potatoes were reduced with surprising 


rapidity to a fine pulp, from which, by the aid of 


a sieve and water, the starch, in great purity, was 
readily obtained. This apparatus ground 3500 
bushels of potatoes without the least repair. The 
starch thus obtained was then dissolved complete- 
ly in water, heated by steam let into it. A certain 
quantity of sulphuric acid, or vitriol, was then 
mixed with it, and heat being applied, the whole 
of the starch was converted intosyrup. This was 
purified from the acid by adding quicklime, and 
then evaporated; when the result was an excel- 
lent sugar fit for all domestic purposes. A bushel 
of potatoes, weighing 60 Ibs., gives 8 Ibs. of pure 
dry starch; and trom these 8 Ibs., 74 tbs. of suear 
wre obtained. This sugar ferments briskly, when 
made into beer, and yields a healthful and_plea- 
sant beverage. It will be of most use, however, 
for making swéetmeats, and may be used at table 
in place of honey, for which it is a good substitute. 
It has already become a great favorite with most 
persons who have become acquainted with it. Its 
taste is that of a delicious sweet, and as an article 
of diet itis probably more healthful, and less op- 
pressive to the stomach, than any other sweet sub- 
stance in use.* Potatoes (as I find from the ac- 
count of a traveller,) are used extensively in the 
eastern part of Russia for making treacle, which 
is quite as sweet and godd as that which we ob- 
tain from the tropics, but having less consist- 
ence. 

As all substances containing Saccharine matter 
are capable of producing ardent spirit, we would 
naturally be led to expect, from the foregoing re- 
marks, that it might be procured from the potato: 
and such is the fact. In 1747, experiments on the 
distillation of brandy from potatoes were made in 
Sweden, and the result was so favorable that it 
wus proposed to substitute them in a great mea- 
sure for grain. In England Dr. Anderson was 
the first who obtained spirits from this plant, and 
the account which he published of his operations 


— - 





* Silliman’s Journal. 











a 
is very interesting. ‘The potatoes were boiled to 
a pulp, bruised, and the skins thrownaway. Wa- 
ter was then added, and a great quantity of yeast 
mixed with it. In twelve hours it fermented, and 
this was kept up by occasional stirring for a fort. 
night. ‘The liquor, which was now slightly acid, 
was distilled, and, from 72 lbs. of potatoes which 
had been used, was obtained a gallon of pure 
spirits considerably above proof, and a quart more 
below proof. “This,” says the Doctor, “was in 
every respect the finest and most agreeable vinous 
spirit I ever saw. In taste it somewhat resembled 
brandy, but it was more mild than any brandy [| 
ever tasted; and had a certain kind of coolness on 
the palate peculiar to itself, by which it might be 
readily distinguished by a nice judge from any 
other kind of spirit. Its flavor more nearly re- 
sembled brandy impregnated with the odor of 
violets and raspberries, than any thing else to 
which I could compare it. A single glass of it 
put into a bow! of rum punch, made it appear as 
if it had consisted half and half of rum and bran- 
dy, impregnated with the juice of raspberries. It 
seemed to derive its flavor from a subtile essential 
oil of a very singular kind.” “I have been at 
ereat pains,” continues the Doctor, “to describe 
this kind of spirit in its state of perfection, because 
I have since heard of and seen some spirits said to 
be drawn from potatoes, which, from want of skill 
or caution on the part of the operators, were into!- 
erably nauseous.”* It has been supposed, as I 
before remarked, that, with proper management, 
potatoes might form a cheaper material than bar- 
ley toextract spirits from; and accordingly, I find, 
that, at present, in the Isle of Guernsey, there isa 
distillery where they are used with success; and, 
in 1821, there were actually in Paris twenty dis- 
tilleries for extracting brandy from the potato 
starch, and nearly as many more within a circle 
of eight leagues round it. In 1822 these were all 
put astop to, for some reason connected with the 
revenue laws, and I cannot learn whether they 
have since been resumed.f 

The next product of the potato is a kind of 
cheese. The manufacture of this is carried on in 
Thuringia and Saxony, and it has the advantage 
of retaining its freshness for several years, pro- 
vided it be kept in close vessels. It is prepared 
by boiling the potatoes, and reducing them, when 
cold, toa pulp, rejecting the skins. Sour milk is 
added, or else sweet curd with the whey pressed 
out, in the proportion of a pint to five pounds of 


|pulp. It is kneaded several times, drained in 


small baskets, and simply dried in the shade.} 

In some parts of Germany potatoes are put to 
another use. ‘The lower classes are accustomed to 
incorporate them, afier being steamed and reduced 
to a paste, with the butter to be spread over bread. 
It thus goes farther where economy !s studied: 
and that it may longer be preserved, is often salt- 
ed.§ 

[t will surprise many to learn, that a mode has 
been suggested by a French chemist for convert- 
ing potatoes into a substance resembling coffee. 
He mixes some best olive-oil with a certain portion 
of dried potato-flour, and then adds a small quan- 


—— 





* Bath Society Papers. 
t Sir Jobn Sinclair. 


t Ibid. § Ibid. 
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SE 
tity of coffee-powder. He asserts that this will |rates toa strange degree.” ‘The potato-blood,” 


roduce a liquor more agreeable than coffee. 


Ae en ee 


|he says, “may be taken with good eflect, a spoon- 


Chemical ingenuity has likewise converted this | ful or two morning, noon, and night, in a glass of 
most uselul root into substitutes for many other | choice Canary, Malaga, or other good wines!”’* 


arlicles; as chocolate, tapioca, and vermicelli. The 
use of potato starch instead of arrow-root, I have 
wiready mentioned; and much of it is at present | 
sold under the name of arrow-root, and, in France, 
under that of fécule de pomme de terre. 

A chemist in Copenhagen has discovered that 
the flowers of the plant may be used in dyeing. 
By this means a beautiful yellow color may be ob- 
tained, which is solid and durable. By plunging 
the color into blue, it becomesa perfect green. It 
has likewise been found, thatthe juice contained 
inthe potato will produce a gray color of great 
beauty. ‘The Jiquor drawn off in the process of 
making potato-starch will clean silks, woollens, or 
cottons, without damage to the texture or color. 
it is also good for cleaning wainscots. 

Potatoes are used with excellent effect in the 
boilers of steam engines, for preventing the ga- 
thering of a calcareous incrustation on the bot- 
fom, which is gradually deposited from the water 
employed. The potatoes give out a glutinous 
substance which entangles the particles in the 
water, and prevents them from incrusting the iron 
of the boiler.* A medical use of the potato has 
been lately suggested in a valuable French publi- 
cation; namely, as a preventive of,and even cure 
forthe scurvy. Roasted potatoes were adminis- 
tered with perfect success to sailors afilicted with 
the disorder, after other approved medicines had | 
been given in vain. As roasted potatoes are the | 
most effectual, it seems probable that the remedy | 
depends on some of the substances contained in | 
the black liquid which boils out of potatoes, and | 
which is retained in roasting. 

I have now described the various uses to which | 
these valuable roots may be applied. I have) 
shown, that from them may be procured bread, 
starch, jelly, sugar, treacle, beer, brandy, cheese, 
butter, coffee, tapioca, dye-stufls, size, cleansing 
liquids, and medicine. I may close the catalogue 
by an account taken from a work published in 
i710, upon the virtues of herbs. The author, 
alier mentioning that potatoes make very good | 
fool tor man, either boiled, baked, or roasted, | 
when eaten with good butter, salt, juice of oranges | 
or lemons, and double refined sugar, then goes on | 
to speak of the virtues of what he calls the blood | 
of potatoes. For the modeof preparing this val- 
iable ingredient, he refers his readers to the de- 
scription of the method of extracting a similar | 
blood trom parsnips. After reducing them to a| 
pulp, he mixes them with erumbs of white bread, | 
aid sprinkles them with white port wine: alter | 
sundry distillations (which need not be recited | 
here,) “the matter is changed,” says he, “into a 
rubicund or bloody chyle.” This is to be forced 
out strongly with a press, and the juice exposed to 
avariety of operations, “till the blood becomes 
quite clear, and of a most perfect red.” ‘Irom 











At different times considerable diversity of opin- 
ion has been expressed by agricultural writers re- 


specting the comparative merits of potatoes and 


wheat, as articles of food and cu'ture. ‘The most 
violent enemy of the potato is Cobbett, who 
abuses itin no gentle terms. He styles it a de- 
grading root, attributes to it the poverty and mise- 
ry of the Trish, and at the same time denies its 
superior economy. He first tries to show that 
more actual nourishing matter is derived from an 
acre of wheat than one of potatoes. ‘Then,” 
says he, “the expense of seed and planting is 


about equal; but the potatoes require cultivation 
during their growth, which the wheat does not; 


and a large cost for gathering, housing, and keep- 
ing, besides that of loss by frost: and they yield 
nothing in the place of straw, which, from the 
wheat crop, may be worth £4 or £5 an acre.” 
“Then comes,” says he, “the expense of cooking. 
Thirty-two bushels of wheat (the produce of an 
acre,) supposing a bushel to be baked at a time, 
would demand thirty-two heatings of the oven. 
Suppose a bushel of potatoes to be cooked every 
day, in order to supply the place of this bread, 
then we have (to prepare the produce of an acre) 
900 boilings of the pot, unless cold potatoes be 
eaten at some of the meals, and in that case the 
diet must be cheeringindeed! Think of the labor, 
think of the time, think of all the peelings, and 
washings, and messings attending these 900 boil- 
ings of thepot! For it must be a considerable 
time before the English people can be brought to 
eat potatoes in the Irish style; that is to say, 
scratch them out of the earth with their paws, toss 
them into a pot without washing, and when boil- 
ed, turn them out ona dirty board, and then sit 
round that board, peel the skin and dirt from one 
at a time, and eat the inside!” Again, after de- 
scribing the process of baking, and exhorting to 
the practice at home, he says, “and pray what is 
pleasanter to behold? ‘Talk indeed of your pan- 
tomimes and gaudy shows, your processions, and 
installations, and coronations! Give me for a 
beautiful sight, a neat and smart woman, heating 
her oven and setting her bread!” ‘And what is 
the result of her labor? Why, good wholesome 
food, sufficient for a considerable family for a week, 
prepared in three or four hours. To get this 
quantity of food, fit to be eaten, in the shape of 
potatoes, how many fires, what a washing, what 
a boiling, what a peeling, and what a slopping! 
The cottage everlastingly ina litter; the woman's 
hands everlastingly wet and dirty; the children 
grimed up to the eyes with dust, fixed on by the 
potato-starch, and ragged as colts; the poor mo- 
ther’s time all being devoted to the everlasting 
boilings of the pot!’’T 

We Irish can readily observe that this picture 
is greatly overdrawn to answer the writer’s pur- 





this,” he continues, “you may, if you please, sep- 


arate, by an alembic, a thin and clear liquor, so |own weapon, hyperbole, against him. 


you have remaining in the bottom the blood of 
potatoes of a very glorious color! It hath all the 
properties of the roots boiled, baked, roasted, or 
made into bread, puddings, or broth. It invigo- 


ee 








* Silliman’s Journal. 


pose; he has, indeed, made use of the [rishman’s 
We can 
likewise perceive, in spite of all that has been 
argued and asserted, that the potato is not the root 





* Salmon’s Herbal. 
i + Cobbett’s Cottage Economy, 
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of Ireland’s misery; that must be looked for else- 
where. But that it has been one great cause of 
multiplying our population to a surprising extent, 
is very evident. Let us hear the remarks of a 


writer in one of our most distinguished periodicals. | 


“Potatoes enter for a great deal into the present 
condition of Ireland. They are much cheaper 
than wheat, and itis so easy to rear a family on 
them, that there is no check to population from the 
difficulty of procuring food. The population, 
therefore, now goes on with a rapidity approach- 
ing almost to that of new countries, and in a 
much greater ratio'than the improving agriculture 
and manufactures can find employment for it. All 
degrees of nations begin with living in pig-styes. 
The king or the priest first gets out of them, then 
the noble, then the pauper, in proportion as_ each 
class becomes more and more opulent; better 
tastes arise from better circumstances, and the 
luxury of one period is the wretchedness and po- 
verty of another. English peasants, in the time 
of Henry VII. were lodged as badly as Irish pea- 
sants now are; but the population was limited by 
the difficulty of procuring a corn subsistence. The 
improvements of England were more rapid, the 
wrice of labor rose, and with it the comfort and 
set of the peasant, who is now decently lodged 
and clothed, and who would think himself in the 
last stage of wretchedness, if he had nothing but 
an iron potin a mud house, and plenty of potatoes 
init. ‘The use of the potato was introduced into 
Ireland when the wretched accommodation of her 
peasantry bore some proportion to the state of the 
accommodation of that class all over Europe. 
But they have increased their population so fast, 
and, in conjunction with diflerent causes retarding 
improvement, have kept the price of labor so low, 
that the Irish poor have never been able to emerge 
from their mud cabins, or acquire any taste for 
cleanliness or decency of appearance.’’* 
Cobbett’s assertion that wheat produces more 
nutritious matter per acre than potatoes, is now 
completely disproved. Later experiments have 
shown thatit is very near the truth to estimate the 
proportion of the nutritive power of wheat to 
that of potatoes, as about seven to two; or, in 
other words, that two pounds of wheat aflord as 
much sustenance as seven pounds of potatoes, 
though it may be doubtful whether ‘it ailords as 
much nourishment. ‘Then, by calculating the 
produce of each of the two crops, it has been de- 
termined that one acre of wheat will produce sus- 
tenance for three persons, as long as an acre of 
potatoes affords it to six and five-sixths. This is 
upon the supposition that the power of nutrition 


of aplant is only in proportion to the quantity of 


farinaceous and glutinous matter contained in it. 
But this is by no means certain. We have not 
yet been able to discover what it is that renders 
one substance more proper for food than another. 
We have only approximated to the truth; for, al- 
though we can, by artificial means, condense the 
nourishing principle into small bounds, as in the 
case of essences, concentrated soups, &e.; yet we 
find that no animal. can long continue to live on 
such substances undiluted. ‘The stomach seems 


to require that the nutritious matter should be in- | 


corporated with, and enveloped, in a considerable 
quantity of some other substance, possessing no 


* Edinburgh Review, vol. xxxiv. p. 330. 
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nourishing power, in order that its functions may 
not be stimulated to excess. Sugar, oil, and but- 
ter are substances possessed of very high nour- 
ishing properties; a less quantity of them sufficine 
to sustain life than of most other matters: yet we 
find that if an animal (a dog, for example,) be fed 
entirely on any of them, he will not survive many 
days. Nature, stimulated by continual super- 
abundant nourishment, is exhausted, and sinks 
under disease. In_ estimating, therefore, the 
amount of aliment afforded by potatoes and grain 
we should rather calculate according to the mass 
of vegetable matter capable of satisfying a full 
grown person. This subject is exceedingly cu- 
rious, and might be illustrated at great length. 
[ cannot, however, pursue it farther at present. I 
may merely add, inconnection with what has been 
remarked, that potatoes, from some peculiarity in 
the mixture or degree of condensation in their nu- 
tritive matter, seem to possess an advantage over 
all grains as constant food. It is well known that 
potatoes and water alone, with common salt, can 
nourish men completely; we have hundreds of 
instances, in many parts of Ireland, where the 
people have lived constantly on this diet, from ne- 
cessity; and yet have been as robust, healthy, and 
long-lived as persons fed plentifully on animal 
food. Now, I know of no mealy substance used 
asthe general food of a nation, without being 
mixed with other kinds of alimentary matter, such 
as oil, fruits, whey, or milk. MacCulloch, in his 
work on the Western Islands of Scotland, makes 
some remarks which bear on this subject. “I 
have hinted,” says he, ‘at the deficiency of food 
among the Highlanders. The introduction of the 
potato has done so much to remove this once pre- 
valent cause of misery and depopulation, that 
such a wantis scarcely suspected. It is, however, 
still apparent. At present, it is true, the High- 
lander rears a fair proportion of children, the aver- 
age number varying between three and four. The 
‘children are also universally strong, ruddy, and 
handsome, yielding nothing in that respect to their 
better clothed and better lodged neighbors of the 
low country, or of England. This air of health 
and good feeding continues till the age of labor, 
and for some space beyond it. But, at twenty, or 
shortly afier, an evident changetakes place. The 
skin shrivels, the bones of the face project, and 
‘the marks of age, already perceptible, increase 
rapidly to that period in which it becomes sensible 

in the laboring part of the community every 
where. After that there is perhaps no further 
comparative difference; and the limit of the High- 
‘land laborer’s life stands on a fair average with 
that of the Lowlander or Englishman. This 
change is most sensible in women. Instances of 
beauty are by no means uncommon in the female 
children: but it vanishes at seventeen; and, short- 
ly after, the marks of age hasten on so rapidly, 
that (with deference to the Highland fair be it 
-said,) they acquire the aspect so dreaded by Queen 
Elizabeth, or the ancient fairone recorded in the- 
well known epigram of Piato. This eflect seems 
_to proceed from the insufficiency of the food com- 
pared to the labor; and, to those who have seen 
the country, I need hardly say, that an equal, if 
not the greater share of that labor, is ofien the lot 
of the females. There is reason to suspect, from 
the greater durability of the lower classes of the 
Irish, where potatoes form the sole food, that this 
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root is superior, in its nutritive qualities, to oats or 
barley; and we may therefore slight the misplaced 
compassion of those who lament the hard fate of 
the Highlander in the Islands, where a_ sufficient 
supply of oatmeal cannot be procured, and where 
the inhabitants depend on the potato.’’* 

Let me remark, in conclusion, that the potato 
scems to have been the only plant wanting to 
complete the agriculture of the British Islands. 
Vast portions of Jand, in all the three countries, 
are by no means fitted for the cultivation of grain; 
yet there the potato will flourish. It will thrive 
where no other esculent vegetable will grow, and 
has this grand advantage, that, in such situations, 
itcan be grown at very small expense. It has 
also this superiority over all kinds of grain, that it 
is perfectly secure against those heavy late rains 
which so often destroy the hopes of the farmer. 
The potato has rendered us entirely independent 
of foreign nations for a supply of food, and placed 
us almost beyond the reach of those frightful 
famines, which, in former times, so ofien devas- 
tated the land. It furnishes a proof’ that a single 
vegetable, when its importance comes to be pro- 
perly appreciated, may work an entire change in 
the habits, the enjoyments, and the fortunes of a 
people. 





From the [London] Examiner. 
EXTINCTION OF FIRES. 


The safety of the inhabitants being ascertained, 
the first objects at a fire should be the exclusion of 
all fresh and the confinement of all burnt air—su/f- 
focate the flames—remember that burnt air is as 
great if not a greater enemy to combustion than 
even water; the one, till again mixed with oxygen, 


can never support flame; the other, especially if 


poured on heated metal, is converted into its ele- 
ments, the one hydrogen, in itself most highly in- 
flammable, the other oxygen, the food of fire. For 
both purposes, of excluding the one air and con- 
fining the other, all openings should be kept as 
carefully closed as possible—the prevailing prac- 
tice of breaking the windows is peculiarly mis- 
chievous. ‘The only excuse for this is the admis- 
sion of water; but if the firemen were provided 
with proper self-supporting ladders (Gregory’s, or 
any other, that need not lean against the walls, ) 
they might direct their branches through a single 
broken pane with ten times more accuracy than by 
their random squirting from the street. Water 
should be made to beat out the fire by its impetus; 
aspersion is but useless. An attempt should al- 
ways be made to stop up the chimney-pots; wet 
rags, blankets, or an old carpet, will serve this 
purpose, and thereby confine a considerable quan- 
tity of burnt air. ‘The same materials, well wet- 
ted, should be freely used in covering the nearest 
roofs and windows; and, in order that water may 
he freely conveyed to the very tops of the neigh- 
boring houses, and for many other purposes, out- 
riggers with ropes and pulleys should accompany 
the engine. 


From the Monthly Magazine. 
GAS. 


The mode of adapting it to lighting our streets 
and houses, was discovered by a Frenchman, an 


——ee 


* Western Isles. 





engineer, named Lebon, about twenty-five years 
ago, who gives the following particulars of the 
circumstances Which first led to its application, It 
was about 1663, that Becher, a skiltul chemist, 
discovered that coal, when calcined in close ves- 
sels, yielded a kind of oii resembling tar, and capa- 
ble of serving ior the same uses. Experiments made 
in 1758, in Alsace, tor the extraction of this oil, 
proved that the calcined coal leti in the retort was 
of excellent quality for melting iron, and {or all 
domestic purposes. In 1786, M. de Limbourg, 
having employed the same processes at the forges 
of ‘Theuse, in the principality of Liege, substituted 
for earthen retorts, which till then had been made 
use ol, retorts of cast iron, which are more durable, 
and in which an opening may be made, provided 
with a door for putting in and taking out the coal. 
These experiments were repeated with success in 
England and France. In the prosecution of them 
it was found that besides the solid and liquid pro- 
ducts, there was disengaged an inflammable gas, 
composed of carbon and hydrogen, and which was 
therefore denominated carburated hydrogen. In 
1799, Lebon conceived an idea of adaptiny this 
carburated hydrogen gas to a useful purpose, and 
realised it the same year at Paris, by exhibiting 
the interior of his house and garden illuminated 
with it, issuing from a large reservoir, where it 
underwent a slight compressure, and was conduct- 
ed to the lamps by small tubs furnished with cocks, 
that could be opened at pleasure to light the gas, 


lor closed to extinguish it. Lebon set up one of 


these apparatus, which he called thermo lamps, at 
the Theatre de Loervois, where every body had 
an opportunity of seeing it for several months, It 
was the very same apparatus now employed in 
England, but on a much larger scale. The only 
| difierence is, that Lebon obtained his gas by the 
calcination of wood, and the Engtish from coal. 








From the Horticultural Regisier. 


ON ACCELERATING AND RETARDING THE 
MATURITY OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
IN THE OPEN AIR. 


Every gardener whosupplies markets is aware 
that fruit and vegetables exposed for sale early in 
the season generally obtain higher prices than 
those brought when the bulk of the crop comes 
‘forward. Private gentlemen keeping gardeners 
‘are also equally alive to the luxury of having 
‘their tables spread with fruit and vegetables at 
least as early as they appear at market. It seems 
| therefore a point of some importance to gardeners 

to seize every advantage which situation, the na- 
‘ture of the soil, or the experience of others ollers 
‘to effect this purpose; and while I lay before the 
readers of the Register the result of my own ex- 
periments and observations, I earnestly solict from 
others, communications on a subject which opens 
(a field of so much interest both to the intelligent 
observer of the laws of vegetable life, and to the 
practical horticulturist. 

In one of the numbers of Loudon’s Gardener’s 
| Magazine, I observed a method of obtaining early 
strawberries by planting them in intervals between 
bricks laid like a bank slanting towards the south; 
—pursuing this idea I raised a bank of rich earth 
| about three feet high, running east and west, that 
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is, one side south, the other north; this I faced with 
the irregular masses of pudding stone which 
abound in this vicinity, leaving spaces in which I 
planted strawberries. My reasoning was, that 
the stones, by preventing evaporation, would 
keep the soil moist in which the roois grew, a 
state very favorable to the swelling and size of the 
fruit; that the heat of the sun imbibed by the 
masses of stone on the south side where the fruit 
lay, would ripen it earlier; particularly, being dry, 
they would not so soon cool as the earth, the evap- 
oration from which produces considerable cold on 


a —————— } 
the beauty or incense of the latter, or the cool re. 


ireshing juices of the former. Similes are, howey 
er, littie suitable to the tiller of the soil; he wil] 
find enough to puzzle him in the general classes 
of botany without meddling with the metaphoric 
class of tiowers of Composition. 

The growers of seeds of culinary vegetables 
might easily experiment on a small scale whether 
| the seeds of plants forced one year would natura}. 
ly vegetate earlier than those not forced, both be- 
ing afierwards sown under exactly similar circum. 
stances, observing that if it only made a difference 








i 
} 
} 
| 


the surface; that the berries reposing on the stone | of three or four days the first year, it might by 
would be kept free from dirt during heavy showers; | forcing and management increase progressively 
and lastly, that while the south side was ear-|the second year, and soon until by degrees this 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
i 
: 
| 
| 
| 
| 


lier, the north would be somewhat retarded; and 
thus prolong the period of enjoying this whole- 
some fruit. 

My expectations were however, only parily 
fulfilled. I had a good crop, very clean, some 
late, but not more than a dozen or two were in ad- 
vance of my neighbors. On these results, L observe, 
that my bank although three feet high had no 
adititional shelter by pailings or fence behind it, 
against the cold north winds, which prevailed far 
in the summer of 1834, and which certainly pene- 


trated the north side, keeping the temperature of} piece of ground ridged by the ploug 


the earth round the roots of the south plants so 
low as to check advanced vegetation. Again, 
gardeners employed in forcing are aware that 
those plants alone are fit for their purpose which 


have gone earlier the preceding autumn into a 


state of rest; consequently, it is probable that with 
’ ”?) E 
proper shelter, such a plantation would be some 


days earlier the second year than the first, the 


plants having gone sooner into the above state. I 


will mention that by the assistance ol a few hand | 


glasses and Russia mats, | have seen a south bank 
of strawberries, well protected by a wall, in fruit 


difference would at last become sensible. The 
same may be done with potato sets and many 
other plants. 
It the first crop of peas were sownat the foot of 

a deep ridge formed by the plough facing the south 
it appears to me that the young and tender shoots 
just rising from the earth, would receive considera- 
ble protection against the early north winds, as | 
have often found plants growing on the south side of 
a stone shoot and blossom earlier than the same 
plant on the other side; any one may observe ina 
h or otherwise 

| that the white frost appears on the upper edge and 
/perhaps half way down, while the bottom of the 
_wench has not been touched. ‘This is perfectly in 
accordance with known principles in meteorology. 
I have tried the above method with complete suc- 
cess, but not in this vicinity. very person con- 
_versunt with peach trees, must know that there is 
adifference of a full fortnight in ripening fruit on 
‘the same tree, owing no doubt to aspect, original 
‘ariier Vegetation oi some blooms, shelter fiom or 
exposure to the sun; all these and many other cir- 
cumstances may furnish ideas for experiment to 





eight days earlier than the common crops. the acute observer, and intelligent cultivator. It 
‘The truit of the strawberry plant may also be | is not improbable that if the bloom buds, which 
postponed by pinching off the flower buds, as | are late, were rubbed off, previous to opening, those 
soon as they can be discovered, but carefilly, so | in amore advanced state, might be strengthened 
as not to injure the leavesor the heart of the plant, | and forwarded. There remains indeed on this sub- 
until the second or third week in June, when they | ject much scope for the application of ingenuity 
must be leli to fruit, always destroying the shooting | and industry, which I should be extremely glad to 
runners, and observing that in hot weather they | see in active operation. ‘To delay the maturing of 
must be plentiiully supplied with water or the | gooseberries and currants and to preserve the fruit 
blossoms will shrivel and be steri!; this is an easy | in its natural state until September or October. I 
task if the plan of a bank such as [ have described | should recommend the selection of those trees most 
is put in practice, because the ridge at the top ean | abundantly provided with berries; as soon as these 
be made with a channel capable of being quickly | have atiained their full size and are just beginning 
filled with water, which will then gradually soak | to ripen, lay a clean Russia mat over the tree, 
through the whole, without being rapidly evapo- | gather it together round the stem about an inch {rom 
rated at the suriace. ‘the ground and tie it firmly up with a string; the 
With the deepest respect for Mr. Knight and | object being to shade it almost entirely from the 
other writers on the subject, for well their labors | rays of the sun, it would perhaps be as well tor 
entitle them to this feeling from every cultivator— | the first month or six weeks to put on a double 
[am yet inclined to think that their expression of mat, removing the upper one time enough tor the 
a state of rest for nature will prove something like | autumnal sun to penetrate that underneath. | 
that of the chemists of old, that “nature abhors a | have eaten fine gooseberries preserved in this way 
vacuum,” and the industrious researches now in| only witha single matas late as December in 
progress respecting the structure and uses of the | England, but that year no frost of consequence 
various parts of plants will probably prove that na- | had then taken place; here I fear we cannot pro- 
ture does not require rest, but is, during this state | mise ourse!ves exemption so late, and frost would 
of Aybernation or wintering, in silent and invisible, | infailibly injure the favor. 
but active preparation tor the spring and summer) I have said little in this communication respect 
campaign, when she will inundate the earth with | ing hand glasses, or what are cheaper and nearly 
her innumerable hosts of delicious fruits and flow- | as good tor mere protection during cold nights, 
ers captivating and leading into sweet bondage all | frames covered with oiled white paper; these are 
the dwellers thereon who come withia reach of| easily made by sawing sugar boxes in halves hor- 
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== 
jzontally and fastening the paper in place of the 
top or bottom; they should be sunk an inch deep 
in the surface of the earth, and the crevices we 
stopped with putty. IT trust that future communi- | 
cations will enable me to add information of a 
much more. valuable nature on this interesting 
subject, than is offered to the public in the present 
paper, my principal object being to give an im- 
pulse to inquiries and experiment. 





J. E T. 





From the Wilmington Democrat. 


DIFFERENCE OF WEIGHT AND VALUE IN 
PORK AND BACON. 


We are disposed to think that practical know- 
ledve on this subject would be highly acceptable to 
every intelligent farmer, especially when such 
knowledge is derived from a source entitled to im- 
plicit confidence. Dr. Wilson, of this county, 
from whom we obtained the subject matter of this 
article, assured us that he last season personally 
attended the weighing, salting, &c. of the hogs 
referred to below; and we have no doubt that sim- 
ilar experiments by other farmers will produce like 
results. 

The following is the weight of four tolerably fat 
hogs about eighteen months old, after théy were 
killed and well cleaned— 


The Ist hog weighed 135 pounds. 


2nd 140 
3rd 142 
4ih 154 


Total weight, 571 pounds. 


Hams of the four hogs weighed 128 pounds. 


Shoulders, 147 
Middlings, 148 


423 pounds. 


Heads, feet, back bones, and leaf fat, 148 pounds. 

The hams, shoulders, and middlings were salt- 
ed, and in four weeks and three or four days, again 
weighed: 


Hams, 125 pounds. 
Shoulders, 143 
Middlings, 143 


411 pounds.—Loss 12 Ibs. 
They were next well washed, hung up, and 
smoked two months and two weeks, and again 
weighed, alter removirg the adhering ashes. 


Hams, 110 pounds. 
Shoulders, 126 
Middlings, 126 


362 Ibs.—Additional loss 49 lbs. 


So the 571 pounds of pork gave 362 pounds of 
bacon. Is it more profitable then to sell pork or 
make bacon of it? Suppose, for example, the 
ones had sold his pork at five dollars per hundred 
pounds. 


And suppose a speculator had bought, cured, 
and sold it, say only at 10 cents per pound. 

This shows a difference in favor of making ba- 
con, amounting to $7 65 from 571 ibs. of pork. 
Perhaps you'll say, “there’s the expense of salt- 
ing, smoking, interest, &c. which you would not 
have taken into the account.” What! have you 
wready forgot that we also omitted to say any 
thing about the heads, feet, back bones, and leaf’ 
fat, which weighed 148 pounds?) And were not 
these amply sufficient to defray all the expenses 
attending the curing of the bacon? Another may 
hint that the publishing of such experiments will 
bring the consumers about our ears. Don’t let 
them be alarmed—there’s no occasion. Rather 
let them consult the matter and determine whe- 
ther it would not always be to their advantage to 
purchase a supply of pork at Christmas to fur- 
nish a sufficiency of bacon throughout the ensuing 
year. Our farmers are generally too much preju- 
diced against what is called book farming, to pro- 
fit by newspaper publications. We frequently 
quote weightier matters under agricultural heads, 
but they are usually passed over in such a manner 
that we are under no apprehensions that this arti- 
cle will induce any farmer to believe and act as 
though selling his pork were not saving his bacon. 


From the Farmer and Gardener. 
TO PRESERVE PEACH TREES FROM WORMS. 


I have been a constant reader of the American 
Farmer from the time of its first publication, and 
frequently referred to it, in hopes of finding an ef- 
fectual remedy against the attack of the worm on 
peach trees. I found at different times a number 
of publications upon the subject, and believe have 
tried the greater part of the remedies therein pre- 
scribed, without success. _ Finally, I concluded 
that the old method of cutting the worm out with 
a penknife, was the only one upon which any re- 
liance could be placed, and have therefore been in 
the constant habit of preserving my trees in that 
way for years. I have, however, lately made an 
experiment, which I have every reason to believe, 
is quite as effectual, and attended with much less 
trouble. About a year ago, alier I had gone the 
rounds, laid bare the roots, and cleared my trees 
of the worm, I took some fine screenings of An- 
thracite coal,and put about a quart or two to the 
roots of each tree; this was done to about the one 
half of my peach trees. Last fall I went round as 
usual to cut out the worms; those trees which had 
the Anthracite coal screenings about their roots, 
were withouta single exception, clear of worms, 
the others had, as usual, a considerable number. 
I immediately applied the coal to the whole of my 
trees; and thus far, am well pleased with my pros- 
pects of success. I propose continuing the exper- 
iment another year, afier which, I can speak with 
more certainty upon the subject; but the circum- 
stance that half of the trees upon which the 
experiment was made, although situated precisely 
like the others, having been found clear of worms, 
when the others were full of them, is strong evi- 
dence in my mind that the remedy will prove ef- 
fectual. 





571 lbs. at $5 per 100 lbs. —828.55. 


| Orwigsburg, 25th Jan. 1835. 
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with putrescent manure, or even with soil contain- | 
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From Loudon’s Encyclopedia. 
HAY MAKING—MANURE. 


The art of making hay does not seem to be un- 
derstood in the norih of Lancashire or in Dum- 
friesshire any more now than it was in most parts 
of Scotland twenty-six years ago. ‘The hay is put 
into cocks, which are leit in the field till the out- 
side by alternate rain or dew, and sunshine, is | 
burned to a dusty woody matter, and the interior | 
is rendered too dry to undergo the proper degree of’ | 
fermentation when put in the rick. Indeed in | 
Scotland the fermentation of hay in the rick did | 
not use to be considered necessary, any more than | 
the fermentation of the hquid jood of pigs belore | 
giving itto them, or of liquid manure beiore ap- 
plying it to the soil. | Yet, theugh the Middlesex 
very superior mode of making hay does not appear | 
to be yet prevalent in the north, we observed the | 
bad Middlesex practice of dunging the meadows and | 
grass lands with rotten stable dung, and composts of | 
dung and lime, adopted inthe park at Lowther | 
Castle, and at several places near Lancaster. Mr. 
Ogilvie, an extensive Scotch farmer at Mere, near 
Knutsford, manures his grass land only with liquid 
manure, fermented in tanks in the Dutch manner, | 
before being carted out; and this we consider to be | 
by far the best, because by far the most economi- | 
cal, mode of manuring grasslands. ‘The practice | 
of forming compost heaps, by mixing quicklime | 





ing much vegetable matter, is contrary to all | 
science, as was long ago shown by Lord Mea- | 
dowbank. ‘The lime is rendered much less fit for | 
acting on the soil of the field, than when it was 

newly taken from the kiln; and the carbon of the | 
dung, or organized matter in the heap, is rendered 

insoluble in water, and consequently unfit for being | 
taken up by the roots of plants. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF VIRGINIA. 


Report from the Select Committee, io whom was | 
referred certain Memorials from Morgan, F'red- 
erick and Shenandoah Counties, praying for a 
Geological Survey of the State, with a view to 
the discovery and developement of its geological 
and mineral resources. 


The select committee, to whom was referred 
sundry petitions from the counties of Morgan, 
Frederick and Shenandoah, on the subject of a 
geological and chemical survey of the state, have 





the basis of her wealth and power. The ord 

nance map of Great Britain, which is yet only a 
part published, and which, besides topographical 

contains a!so geological, details, is looked upon as 
a signal proof’ of the liberal spirit and practica! 
wisdom of the government of that country. |) 
this country likewise, a growing conviction of the 
great importance of such inquiries, has led seve. 
ral of the states to make provision for extensive 
practical surveys, on a plan somewhat analogoys 
to those conducted in Europe. The survey of 
Massachusetts, under the superintendence of Pro. 
fessor Hitchcock of Amherst college, has already 
been completed, and judging from the immense 
mass of details, under the head of economical 


geology, embodied in his comprehensive report re- 
cently published in a very large octavo volume, 


there can be no doubt that the community for 
whose benefit the survey was undertaken, has 
been amply gratified by the important discoveries 
it has brought to light, and the valuable practical 
bearings of most of its details. In this report, we 
behold a state possessing but little variety of geo- 
logical features, displaying an amount and diver- 
sity of resources, (in part until now undiscovered, 
and never before arranged so as to be understood.) 
which cannot be contemplated without pride and 
satisfaction. Maryland and Tennessee are fol- 
lowing the wise example of Massachusetts, and 
there is reason to believe that New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania and New York will, either during the 
present or the next year, authorize similar under- 
takings. In the preliminary report of Professor 
Ducatel of Maryland, will be found the most 


abundant evidence of the practical benefits which 


are to be anticipated from such researches, 
Though based upon a merely superficial recon- 
noissance of the state, this valuable document de- 
velopes a number of interesting facts in its geolo- 
gy, of which little or nothing had been previously 
known, and from which new impulses to the en- 
terprise of extensive districts of the state, may be 
confidently expected to proceed. The subsequent 


‘report recently presented to the legislature of 


Maryland, embodying all the details of the first 
year’s operations in regular survey, has not yet 
reached us, but from what we learn, the develope- 
ments which it contains are of a character to en- 
list the wisdom and patriotism of the state very 
warmly in the prosecution of the survey. Of the 
practical utility of the researches now in progress 
in Tennessee, the published reports and other doc- 
uments relating to the subject, speak in the most 





had that subject under consideration, and respect- 
fully report: 

1. In looking to the example of other countries, 
as well as of several of our sister states, it would 
appear that great practical importance is attached 
to the geological and chemical inquiries which 
they have respectively instituted. In conjunction 
with extensive and minute topographical surveys, 
many of the governments of Europe have set on 
foot systematic and detailed inquiries into the geo- 
logical features and mineral resources of their 
respective domains. France, Sweden, Russia, 
several of the German and Italian states, and 
Great Britain, have shown great activity in push- 
ing forward these investigations. ‘The latter go- 
vernment especially, has distinguished herself by 
the most liberal and steady zeal in developing 
those natural resources of the land, which form 


unqualified and encouraging language. The la- 
| bors of Professor Troost, to whom this survey has 
been committed, have already contributed a large 
amount of useful information relative to the mine- 
ral and agricultural resources of the soil of Ten- 
nessee. In the other states above alluded to, the 
adoption of similar measures for the investigation 
of their natural territorial resources, has been de- 
layed from year to year by considerations of econ- 
‘omy, to which the heavy debts accumulating in 
the prosecution of public improvements, have con- 
strained them to defer. Btt no doubt appears (0 
have existed of the real utility and highly 1™- 
portant practical bearings of judiciously con- 
ducted geological and chemical surveys. Indeed, 
notwithstanding the heavy incumbrances under 
which some of those states are now laboring; | 
projects of such surveys are at this time under 
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— 
discussion in their legislatures; and there seems to 
be no doubt, that either now or at some early 
day, the necessary provisions wili be made for 
commencing the investigations desired. 

2. Witnessing the valuable results of these re- 
searches in Europe, and in some parts of the 
United States, we should of course anticipate sim- 


ilar benefits from inquiries of this nature conduct- | 


ed within our own territory. Nor would it be ne- 
cessary, in order to feel convinced of the utility of 
such a survey as applied to Virginia, to refer in 
detail to those particulars in the physical charac- 
ter of the state, upon which it would bear with 
the most direct and prominent advantage. All 
are willing to admitthe great extent and value and 
diversity of our mineral wealth, and at the same 
time to confess that its distribution through our 
territory, its precise boundariesin any one locality, 
its exact nature as ascertained by science, and its 
susceptibility of economical and profitable applica- 
tion to the purposes of commerce, manufactures, 
and the arts of life, are matters of which scarcely 
any thing as yet has been accurately determined. 
The mere surmises of ignorance on the imperfect 
observations of the inexperienced explorers who 
have examined without any adequate lights to di- 
rect their investigations, appear to have furnished 
nearly all the knowledge upon these points, of 
which we have as yet become possessed. ‘To 
feel thus assured of the existence of ‘a great vari- 


ety of mineral riches within our territory, and at’ 


the same time, except in a few instances, to have 
availed ourselves of but little of the benefits it prof- 
fers, and to know but little of its position, nature 


or extent, are certainly in themselves powerful | 


reasons for the adoption of some scheme of sys- 
tematic, minute and extensive research. But, 
however obviously the advantages of such sur- 
veys might be inferred from these considerations, 
in connexion with the acknowledged benefits 
which other states have derived and are deriving 
from them, your committee have felt it incumbent 
to inquire more particularly into the specific bear- 
lug which inquiries of this nature would have 
upon all the great divisions of our territory. In 
attending to this point, a number of interesting 
particulars have come to their knowledge, some of 
Which are perhaps not generally known, and alli 
of which still further confirm them in the belief, 
that such a survey as the one in question, cannot 
fail to prove eminently advantageous to ourstate. 
Most of the facts here referred to, have been dis- 
covered by mere accident, ang. by persons seem- 
ingly unconscious of their importance; conse- 
quently, little or no improvement of them has 
been made, and no researches undertaken to as- 
certain their real extent or value. In adverting to 
the beneficial application of such a survey to the 
several great divisions of our territory, your com- 
mittee feel at liberty to touch only on some of the 
more prominent particulars in which its utility 
vould be felt: and, indeed, it is only in the actual 
progress, or at the completion of the investigation, 
that the most important of its practical bearings 
can be appreciated and understood. Discoveries 
of great general interest and of invaluable local 
importance, would, there is reason to believe, re- 
ward even the earlier efforts of those connected 
With the enterprise; and districts of the state, at 
Present almost deserted from supposed meagre- 
hess of resources, would behold spread out be- 
Vou. 11—52 
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neath their soil, the rich earths, which. were soon 
to diffuse fertility over their hills and plains, or the 
valuable rocks and ores from which enterprise was 
to derive new incentives to exertion. 

3. Commencing with the tide-water portion of 
the state, your committee would remark, that the 
vast marine deposite of shells and other calcareous 
matters which underlie a great part of this region, 
may be considered practically, as well as in a 
scientific aspect, as one of the most important fea- 
tures in the geology of the state., The exhausted 
soils of many of the eastern counties, are already 
exhibiting the most astonishing prools of the fer- 
tility which this calcareous matter is capable of 
bestowing, and it may be confidently expected, 
that when a more extensive and systematic atten- 
tion to the employment of this manure shall have 
been adopted throughout eastern Virginia,a de- 
gree of agricultural wealth and prosperity will be 
realized, of which a few years since, or even at 
this time, it would be difficult to conceive. To 
the rapid, general and successful extension of this 
ameliorating system, there can be no doubt that a 
geological and chemical examination, extended to 
allthe eastern counties, would be in a high de- 
sree conducive: in mostof them marl has already 
been discovered: clifls of it appear on all our 
rivers, and sometimes for miles, an uninterrupted 
bed of this precious manure forms one or both of 
the confines of the stream. But of the composi- 
tion of its numerous varieties, of the districts 
which they severally occupy, and of the value of 
ihe various earths with which they are associated, 
but little general or systematic knowledge has 
been acquired. ‘To one individual, the able editor 
of the Farmers’ Register, the state is indebted for 
nearly all that has been done on the subject. But 
how important would it be to investigate the ex- 
tent and character of this deposite more minutely; 
to trace it upwards from its first appearance near 
the mouths of our rivers; then, by transverse lines, 
to explore all the counties in its range, and at 
each step of the investigation to ascertain its agri- 
cultural value by chemical analysis. 

Within the tide-water district also, but in a re- 
gion to which the common marl does not general- 
ly extend, another deposite of even higher fertiliz- 
ing properties than the former has recently been 
discovered. ‘This substance, called green sand, 
from its consisting of granular particles of a green 
aspect when dry, is geologically an elder deposite 
than that which embodies the ordinary shell marl. 
In the beds of the latter, however, in many situa- 
tions, a very large per centage of the green sand 
has been discovered, and the value of the marl is 


this ingredient. The extent of this immense 
green sand deposite is yet conjectural, but that it 
reaches, with perhaps no interruption, from the 
Potomac to the Roanoke, may be confidently as- 
serted. Itshowsitself on our rivers at a distance 
varying from a few miles to 20 or 30 from the 
head of tide, and it may be interesting to remark 
that the geologist of Maryland, guided by the ex- 


perience of those who ascertained its existence in 
Virginia, has recently discovered a_ continuation 
of the deposite throughout the neighboring state. 
Of its relative value in the different localities, no- 
thing is yet known; respecting the depth and 
breadth of the deposite, scarcely any thing has 








been ascertained. Here then would be an impor- 
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tant field of geological and chemical inquiry, and 
one in which the agriculture of lower Virginia 
could not fail to be deeply interested. 

Associated with this deposite, and generally 
forming the superiorstratum, is an extensive for- 
mation of selenite or gypsum. Whether this be 
an invariabie attendant of the green sand, is of 
course undetermined, since of that deposite so lit- 
tle is yet known—but so far as observation has yet 
extended, it would seem to be a general associate 
of the green sand, specimens from the Potomac, 
Rappahannock, Pamunkey, and James Rivers, 
agreeing in containing some portions of gyp- 
sum. 

In this region too, a variety of clays suitable to 
different species of pottery, are known to exist, an 
examination of which would doubtless lead to the 
introduction or extension of an important branch 
of industry. Mum earth and copperas earth, of 
which immense quantities are found in Maryland, 
and applied to the manufacture of alum and green 
vitriol, exist also in this part of our state, and pro- 

ably in great abundance. Bog iron ore, one of 
the most valuable of all the ores of that metal, 
would also be met with extensively. Bordering 
on this region, at its upper limit, a variety of valu- 
able products might be expected. Inthe south 
especially, the secondary rocks immediately adja- 
cent to the granite ledge, would be deserving of 


.particular attention. In this vicinity might be an- 


ticipated a third deposite of fertilizing marl, iden- 
tical in position with the gunpowder marl of New 
Jersey. A stratum of magnesia earth has, with- 
in a few years, been discovered at one point along 
this line—and it is not improbable that its value, 
either in agriculture or in the manufacture of ep- 
som salts, may lead hereafter to its profitable em- 
ployment. Chemical examination would deter- 
mine the value of these various matters, and new 
incentives might thus be given to the manufactur- 
ing enterprise of this portion of the state. ‘Fhe 
several varieties of water furnished by springs and 
wells would also form a subject interesting to 
health, and in other respects practically use- 
ful. 

4. The space extending from the granite ledge 
to the Biue Ridge, embracing all the varieties of 
primary rock, containing the yet imperfectly traced 
gold region, the bituminous coal fields, and a vast 
variety of other mineral wealth, is next to be con- 
sidered. Here, to trace out the gold region en- 
tirely through the state, would be an important 
and useful work. From what is already known 
of this deposite, there is every reason to aucur its 
great extent and value. Indications of’ this metal 
have been found even in Goochland, and at other 
points far removed from the supposed line of the 
formation. A systematic inquiry on the subject 
would res result in much practical advan- 
tage, not only by opening up new discoveries, but 
by preventing those ruinous expenditures which 





——— 
lead to discoveries of no small importance to the 

prosperity of the state. That the real extent of 

those coal beds is not yet accurately known, js 

evident from the discovery of indications of this 

mineral in situations at some distance from any of 

the workings; for instance, on the line of the con- 

templated Richmond and Fredericksburg Rail 

Road. 

In Prince Edward too, bituminous coal is found, 
and there is reason to believe that the seam from 
which the specimens have been derived, forms 
part of a very extensive basin of this mineral, 
Nor is it improbable that between the Richmond 
and Prince Edward deposites, and in the same 
geological range towards the north, this valuable 
mineral might be brought to light. Among the 
granite and feldspar of the region we are now 
considering, valuable deposites of procelain clay 
are already indicated. A stratum of this sub. 
stance is known to exist in the vicinity of Char- 
lottesville, and specimens have recently been ob- 
tained from a bed in Goochland, which in appear- 
ance, give promise of considerable value. That 
this earth will be found in many places through- 
out the region referred to, there can be no doubt. 
The rock feldspar, from which it is produced by 
the slow action of the elements, is an important 
constituent of our granite, and exists in some 
places ina separate mass. It is with this rock 
that the earth is mingled in certain proportions in 
the fabrication of porcelain; and the very beauti- 
ful material of this nature, now so successtilly 
manufactured in Philadelphia, is formed of’ the 
clay and feldspar procured in the vicinity of that 
city and Wilmington, localities in the same geo- 
logical range with the region in our state to which 
we now refer. 

In this region too, will be found valuable beds 
of iron ore of various kinds, some of which are 
already known and wrought. Serpentine and 
magnesian rocks also occur, in connexion with 
which the valuable ore from which chrome yellow 
is manufactured, may be expected to exist. In the 
vicinity of the South-west and Buffalo Mountains, 
on both sides, a variety of important minerals are 
embedded. The shale of this ridge in Amherst 
and other places, yields, by the action of the at- 
mosphere, great quantities of green vitriol, which 
impregnating the water as it filters through the 
rock, gives rise to some of the most powertul 
chalybeate springs in the United States. To the 
east of this ridge a belt of blue limestone appears, 
which would seem to be a continuation of the, 
Potomac marble. From the continuity of this’ 
narrow vein through Maryland, high up into 
Pennsylvania, it would appear to constitute a very 
important feature in the geology of this district. 
It crosses the Potomac, and rises in one or tw0 
places before it appears very distinctly at Kver- 
ettsville, and then shows itself’ very abundantly n. 
Amherst, where itis associated with marble ol 


are occasionally incurred for want of the proper | superior quality. On the eastern side of" this belt, 
guides to inquiry and research. The coal fields of'| isa large vein of’ flint, which experience shows to 


Goochland, Chesterfield and Powhatan, from 
which eastern Virginia has already reaped so 
many benefits, would present a most interesting 
subject of geological examination. To ascertain 
the dips and convolutions of the various strata 
overlying and subjacent to the coal, and to inves- 
tigate more attentively than has yet been done, 
the line of out crop connected with the coal, miaht 





be equal to the common gun flint. Copper occurs 


very abundantly on the west side of the Buflalo 
ridge, and would probably be found interruptedly 
in the same range throughout the state. In the 
continuation of this line, it is found abundantly in 
Maryland, associated with iron and manganese. 
These metals would appear to be associated with 
itin Amherst. ‘The vein of copper in this counly 
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was largely worked prior to the revolution, and | dences of coal: metallic ores, among which may 


| 


the impression prevails that a valuable per centage 
of gold is contained in the ore. Such is the fiet | 
in regard to a copper ore which is now wrought in | 
New Jersey, and analysis might be usefully di- 

rected to this point with reference to the Virginia 

ore. ‘The particulars here stated are only a few 
of what might be gleaned from the personal ob- | 
servations of intelligent farmers or scientific tou- | 
rists, Who have paid attention. to the geology of 
this region, but they are abundantly sufficient, in 
the mind of your committee, to evince the advan- 
tages which this section of the state would derive | 
from systematic geological and chemical inquiry. 

5. The valley of Virginia would offer a multi- 
tude of valuable discoveries, and among them ex- 
tensive beds of coal would certainly be numbered. 
The anthracite recently discovered in the counties 
of Berkeley, Augusta and Morgan, and the ex- 
tensive mines of bituminous coal of Hampshire, 
indicate what may be anticipated from minute and 
judicious research. If we look to the inexhausti- 
ble deposites of this precious mineral, which the 
enterprise of Pennsylvania has brought to light, | 
and with which, perhaps, more than any other of’! 
her vast mineral resources, she is now building 
up the permanent fabric of her wealth and power, 
with what satisfaction should we welcome a dis- 
covery which properly improved, may lead to an 
equally enviable condition of prosperity in one of’) 
the loveliest and richest sections of our state. In| 
this region, the noble ranges of the North and | 
Warm Spring Mountains, with their numerous 
subsidiaries, would furnish an almost unexplored 
field to the geologist. Valuable metallic ores, in 
addition to those already discovered, and new 
medicinal springs, would here reward his labors. | 
The sandstones, limestones, slates and marbles, 
yet reposing unbroken in the hills, would all be 
subjects of interesting observation. He would ex- 
amine also the rich saline deposite of the caves, 
and gypsum with which it is sometimes abundantly 
associated. ‘The beautiful and copious fountains 
in the Warm Spring Valley, including the Warm, 
Hot, Sweet, Alum, and other springs, would 
claim his scientific scrutiny. ‘The other waters, 
such as those of Bath in Morgan county, and 
Augusta, would also be examined. These and a 
variety of other objects to which geological and 
chemical inquiry might be profitably directed in 
this region, have an importance which must give 
peculiar interest to the prosecution of such re- 
searches in the great valley of Virginia. 

6. Beyond the Alleghany we behold a region 
of almost unparallelled natural riches. Here we 
have the vast bituminous coal formation of the 
west, as extensively displayed as in Pennsylvania; 
and in addition, salines and a gypseous formation 
with which even New York cannot compete. The 
immense strata of this region, sweeping with a 
gentle inclination from the mountains, extend far 
west, until they reach the Mississippi in nearly 
horizontal planes. The ocean that once rested on 
this vast tract, besides the legible impressions of 
his former sway, visible in almost every rock, has 
left deep in the earth, and in some places extend- 
ing to its surface, the rice treasures of salt with 
which his waves were once freighted. In some | 
places, as at Abingdon, this saline matter would 
appear to exist beneath in massive form. Amid 
the spurs of the Alleghanies are abundant evi- 








be enumerated lead and iron, are also found in 
this western region. Here, too,-are poured out 


many of those healing waters to which crowds of 


invalids now annually resort. In a word, this 
portion of the state teems with matters of' inter- 
esting inquiry. Yetit is only ata few points that 
its treasures have been opened up, and but little 
certain is yet known of their relative arrangement, 
of their extent, or their comparative value. ‘This 
vast territory is destined by its mineral riches 


‘alone to become at some future day, one of the 


most prosperous and wealthy districts of the state, 
and no part of Virginia is more deeply interested 
in procuring a geological survey. 

7. Besides the numerous points of inquiry al- 
luded to in the above brief review of our territory, 
there is one investigation which would be applica- 
ble to all sections of the state, and which would 


undoubtedly contribute to the general benefit of 


our agriculture. We refer to a systematic anal- 
ysis of all the important varieties of soil within 
the state. ‘This would bea work of great labor, 


but would unquestionably repay the state one thou- 


sand fold. 

8. Keeping permanently in view the peculiar 
practical bearings by which such a survey should 
be directed, a proper attention should also be paid 
to those general and scientific relations, which the 
progress of the investigation would disclose. In 
many instances, the generalizations of science 
would be found of great utility in guiding obser- 
vation; and the determination of many interesting 
questions of a purely scientific nature, would be 
incidental to the practical researches of the geolo- 
gical and chemical inquirer. 
all the great formations of the state, might even- 


tually be made out; the periods at which disturbing 


causes, at many points, broke up and contorted 
the stratification, and the relations of the various 
agencies which have formerly been in operation 
in our territory to those now in action, both as to 
quantity and kind, would all be elucidated in the 
progress of the survey. The geologists of Europe, 
are so well aware of the interest that attaches to 
this portion of the United States,on account of 
the diversity and extent of its formations, that the 

are, at this moment, looking with impatient anxi- 
ety for some systematic eflort to unfold its true 


physical character, and to bring fully to light the 


treasures that lie hidden beneath its surface. 

In the execution of the proposed geological 
and chemical survey, your committee would ob- 
serve,in conclusion, that the most advisable plan 
would seem to be, to divide it into two parts: 
namely, Ist. A geological reconnoissance of the 
state, with a view to the general geological fea- 
tures of our territory, and to the chemical compo- 


sition of its soils, minerals and mineral waters: 


and, 2d. <A detailed geological survey of the va- 
rious sections of the state. ‘The first part of the 
plan would possess of itself'a separate and inde- 
pendent value, would be attended with but little 
expense, and would furnish to a succeeding legis- 
lature, the most satisfactory means of estimating 
the value of a detailed survey, and of deciding or 
pausing at the point to which we should then have 
attained, or of pescaneing directly to the execution 
of the entire scheme. 

In conformity to these views, and with the ob- 
ject of advancing directly to the accomplishment 
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of the first part of the plan, your committee beg 
leave, respectfully, to report the accompanying 


bill. 


AN ACT TO AUTHORIZE A GEOLOGICAL RE- 
CONNOISSANCE OF THE STATE, WITH A 
VIEW TO THE CHEMICAL COMPOSITION OF 


ITS SOILS, MINERALS, AND MINERAL WA- 
TERS. 


{As amended from the bill reported by the committee, and pass- 
ed by the General Assembly of Virginia. ] 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly, ‘That as 

soon after the passage of this act as it may be 

convenient, it shall be the duty of the board of 


public works to’ appoint a suitable person to make | 


a geological reconnoissance of the state, witha 
view to the general geological features of our ter- 
ritory, and to the chemical composition of its 
soils, minerals and mineral waters, and to report 
to the next General Assembly a plan for the pro- 
secution of a geological survey of the state, to- 
ther with such facts as may have come to his 
nowledge during the progress of said reconnois- 
sance, illustrative of any advantages likely to ac- 
crue from a more complete examination. 

Be it further enacted, That the said board of 
public works shall have authority to allow to the 
geologist who may be employed under the provi- 
sions of this act, such compensation as they may 
deem reasonable to be paid out of anyganexpend- 
ed moneys in the treasury: Provided, that such 
compensation shall not exceed the sum of fifteen 
hundred dollars. 

This act shall commence and be in force from 
the passing thereof. 


From the New York Farmer. 


AMERICAN FILBERTS. 


We have laying before us some as fine filberts 
as we ever saw, raised at Lansingburgh, in this 
state, by Mr. Walsh. Mr. W. says, the season 
was not favorable,and that these are smaller in 


size than some he raised before; but, they are | 


nevertheless excellent in quality, and, even as to 
size, larger than the average of the imported 
nuts. 

The above is copied fiom the New-York 
American. Large quantities of these nuts are 
imported. Mr. W. is fully of the opinion that 
our climate will ensure their fruitful growth. He 
has cultivated them for several years. 


From the New England Cultivator. 
CLOVER. 


Clover will grow on pretty much all soils that 
have been laid dry by good drains. It is the basis 
of good farming, on all lands susceptible of alter- 
nate husbandry. Its benefits are three-fold: it breaks, 
pulverizes and ameliorates the soil by its tap roots, 
and it furnishes a cheap food for plants as well as 
animals. A good clover lay is worth to a crop, 
by the food which it affords, as much as five tons 
of manure to the acre. To ensure a good lay, at 
least ten pounds of seed should be sown to the 
acre, and the ground well rolled. Its value, as 
food for plants, depends more upon the quantity 
of roots than upon the luxuriance of the stems, 
though the abundance of the latter will depend in 


——_—_—_. 
—— 


a great measure upon the number of the former 
To obtain the full value of this plant, we must ey). 
tivate it as afood for our crops, as well as our eat. 
tle; and in this case we should use it as such the 
first or second year, before it has run out. There 
iseconomy in always sowing clover with small 
grains, though it is to be ploughed in the same or 
the next season. ‘Ten pounds of seed costs upon 
an average one dollar—the labor of sowing js 
comparatively nothing. Its value to the next 
crop cannot be less than quadruple that sum, to 
say nothing of the feed it may afford, or its me- 
chanical amelioration of the soil. 





| STONE FENCES—ASHES AND GYPSUM—LIMe. 
| 
| To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


| Frederick County, Feb. 23, 1835. 


At the request of a Querist in the last No. of 
your Register, I take the liberty of sending you 
for publication, the following remarks. 

Round stones being indifferent materials for 
making stone fences, they should be worked with 
care and attention in building the fence—they 
should be disposed of in the fence as cannon shot 
are usually stacked up, so as to be made to press as 
much as possible to the centre. The base and 
sides of the fence should form nearly an equilate- 
ral triangle, so that a transverse section of it 
would represent such a triangle. The length of 
the base line will of course depend on the height 
of the fence, which should not be too great, other- 
wise it may slip down; nor would any height pre- 
vent some kinds of stock from running over its in- 
clined sides. This kind of stone fence is best 
adapted to underpin stab, post and rail, or plank 
fences—to which it is admirably suited—and may 
be of any height that such fences may require, 
giving it always the angle above mentioned. It 
is not necessary to dig a foundation in the earth for 
it, which may prove injurious, by forming a re- 
ceptacle for the water, which would otherwise run 
off, instead of settling in the fence, and sapping its 





foundation. 

A mixture of drawn ashes with plaster when 
sown, renders the operation less distressing to the 
laborers, whose eyes are apt to be incommoded by 
the flying of it. It also enables them to strew it 
more equally, regardless of the wind, which often 
interrupts the operation, when sown alone. The 
quantity used will depend mostly on the quantity 
at command; for persons having more than will 
afford an equal portion for the plaster, it is usual 
to mix half and half, and to sow about a bushel of 
the compound to the acre, or more, as_ the farmer 
may choose, depending on the situation of his 
land, whether it has been plastered before, or not, 
&c. Withthe plaster and ashes may also be mix- 
ed clover, or other grass seeds, in any proportion 
desired, when the whole operation can be pet- 
formed at the same time. . 

The beneficial effect of lime asa manure 1s 
so generally admitted, that, to deny its operation 
in any instance, is hazarding the charge of .skep- 
ticism; nevertheless, there are cases in which the 
zealous farmer is sadly disappointed in the result. 
W hether it be owing tothe soil in alimestone region 
of country, being already saturated with lime, 6° 
as to effervesce strongly with acids, or to some 
deleterious quality of it, as magnesia, &c., the re- 
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sult is often different fromthe generally received 
opinion. Lime should therefore be used experi- 
mentally: at first in small quantities, to see what 
eflect it has, and increased afierwards as the result 
indicates it should be. It is unnecessary as an 
adjunct to putrescent manures, 10 the first instance, 
whose softer parts will easily decompose without 
it; but should it not be used as an alternate ma- 
nuring to succeeding crops, to dissolve the coarse 
parts of vegetables, whichwill not easily dissolve of 
themselves? 





GENERAL ACCOUNT OF THE VINE, AND ITS 
CULTURE IN THE ENVIRONS OF PARIS. 
Translated for the Farmers’ Register, from the .2nnales de PAg- 

riculture Francaise, for October 1834. 

[The following translation of a very recent account 
of vine culture and management, is offered under the 
belief that most of the vine cultivators in this country 
will be pleased to know what is the most approved 
practice at this time ina region very unlike their own, 
and where the culture has been brought to a high de- 
gree of perfection, under a climate, too cold to be fa- 
vorable. It has been long settled that the close pru- 
ning practiced in France will not answer here—and 
probably other parts of the practices of that country 
are as unfit to be introduced into this: but neverthe- 
less, something may be gained from the opinions and 
practices of others engaged in like pursuits, in situa- 
tions the most remote, and under circumstances the 
most opposed to our own. The directions for training 
vines on walls (en espalier) may be useful as well as 
interesting to many in towns, where ground is scarce 
and dear, and brick walls are in plenty, and cost noth- 
ing. 

The lists of the various kinds of grapes are given in 
the original language—because consisting almost en- 
tirely of names, and the very concise descriptions an- 
nexed containing so many technical words, a transla- 
tion would scarcely fail to be incorrect, and therefore, 
probably of less use than the lists in French. As 
presented here, the lists may be, to French readers, 
useful—and their entire omission will be no injury to 
the remainder of the article.] 


The vine, vitis vinifera [Linneus] is a native 
of the forests of Persia: the Phocceans brought it 
to Marsailles, whence its culture was spread into 
the Gauls. The emperor Julian says, in his Mis- 
opogon, written in the vear 360, that he made very 
good wine in his dear Lutetia, which was then 
within the isle of the city [of Paris]. 

The vine remains low in cold and temperate 
countries; in warm countries it grows up to the 
tops of the highest trees. Its culture has now ex- 
tended into all temperate situations. It does not 
produce good fruit in the very hot climates of the 
tropics, nor in cold or frozen regions, that is to say, 
above 40 or 52 degrees of latitude. France, Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, Styria, Austria, Carinthia, Hun- 
gary, ‘Transylvania, and Greece, furnish the best 
Vineyards in Europe. Besides this quarter of the 
globe we may mention Cyprus, Madeira, the Ca- 
haries, the Azores, and the Cape of Good Hope. 

Of all countries, France is one of those which 
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ble of the longest preservation; here are now cul- 
tivated yearly more than 800,000 hectares of land 
in vines, the grapes of which, converted into 
wines yield an annual product of 761,270,000 
franes. 

Like most valuable plants, the vine has pro- 
duced by cultivation many varieties, some for the 
table, and others for making wihe. 


1°. Variétés pour la table cultivées @ Paris et ail- 
leurs. 


1°, Morillon hatif ou raisin précoce dela Made- 
leine. Feuilles palmées, ulternes, incisées, petites; 
grappes petites; grains violets, noirs ou Smee 
peau dure; trés préecoce. I] se plait au midi. 
2°. Chasselas de Fontainebleau ou, mieux, de 
Thomery. Grappes a gros grains, peu serrés. Il 
y ale noir, le ant le rouge, le rose, le blanc et le 
hati: C’est le plus cultive pour la table comme 
étant le meilleur. 

3°. Chasselas doré, bar-sur-aube ou raisin de 
Champagne. Feuilles laciniées, grandes bien 
avant; grappes grandes et grosses; grains d’iné- 
gales grosseurs, fondans et sucrés. Il midrit trés 
bien dans le rayon de Paris. Il faudrait, pour 
qu’il narrivat pas en maturité, que les automnes 
fussent froides. ‘Trés cultivé. Situation a lest. 
4°. Chasselas musqué. Feuilles de moyenne 
grandeur, peu découpees; grappes assez grosses, 
sucrées. ‘Tardif. 
5°. Muscat noir. Feuilles peu découpées; grap- 
pes d’un violet noir sucrées. 
6°. Cioutat ou raisin d dutriche. Feuilles inci- 
sées; grains petits. Exposition au midi. 
7°. Muscat blane de Frontignan. Feuil'es peu 


‘incisées; grappes coniques; grains serrés, fort su- 


eel 
crés et un peu musques. Trés bon raisin. Au 
midi. 
8°. Muscat rouge. Feuilles découpées; grains 
d'un rouge vif ou marbré de jaune ou de rouge 
pale, sucrés et musqués. M tit bien. 

9°. Muscat d’ Alexandrie Gu galle longue mus- 
quée. Feuilles dentées, incisées; grains ovales, 
musqués et de la grosseur d’un ceuf de pigeon. 
Au midi. 

10°. Cornichon blanc. Feuilles grandes, peu 
découpées, cotonneuses; grappes allongées et 
grains sucrés en forme de petit cornichon. ‘Trés 
bon raisin, miarit trés bien a Paris. 

11°. Verdal. Grains & peau mince, sucrés. Au 
midi. 

12°. Cornichon violet. Grains sans pepins jaunes. 
Exposition trés chaude. 

13°. Vigne de Ténériffe. Nouvelle varieté; 
orains ovoides, et d’un violet foncé trés clair. Ma- 
rit en septembre. 

14°. Vigne d’ Ischia. Nouvelle variété donnant 
deux récoltes par an dans Je midi. 

15°. Raisin de Corinthe. Grappes bien fournies 
et allongées; grains’ ronds, petits, sans pepins et 
sucrés. Exposition trés ciiaude ou, mieux, mettre 
la serre portative devant le treillage. 

16°. Verjus, gouais ou bordelais. Feuilles 
grandes, fort découpées; grappes grosses; grains 
ovales ou oblongs, noirs, rouges ou jaunes, sucrés, 

17°. Saint-Pierre. Grains ronds, blanes et gros. 

On taille les deux derniers & cing yeux: on les 
consomme en confitures, et on en exprime le suc 
nommé verjus. 

Telles sont les variétés pour la table: on les 





produce wines of the best quality, and capa- 
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plante aussi au milieu des jardins et dans les} Le pineau de Bourgogne (Cote-d’Or.) 
champs, mais alors on les échalasse. Le franc pineau et pineau noir (Seine-et 
Marne.) 1 


Il. Variéteé pour faire le vin, cultivées , i. :, , 
leé pour fi le vin, cultivées aux envi Le meunier (Paris.) 


rons de Paris, dans le milieu des jardins et des 
champs. fl y a encore des variétés particuliéres a bien 
Le meunier, le morillon, le murlot ou languedoc, ae rpomane ae 5: MM mas Ao sale 
le plant du Roi ou bourguignon, la feuille ronde ou! Gorey. Noisette woh ‘ er, Duhamel, 
bourguignon blanc, le meslier, le manzard, la_ro- ei wie 
chelle noire et blonde, les muscats, le gris-mélé, le| | Greater success is always obtained from varie- 
petit-goy, le sansmorillo, le gamet, lericé, le gouet | ties cultivated in the north and transported into the 
bleu et le gouet rouge: ces deux derniers tournent | south, than from those of the south transported 
au gras: on les méle avec d’autres vins pour qu’ils | into the north, because the varieties of the north 
se conservent: on y cultive aussi le petit muscadet | ripen more surely in the south, than those of the 
ou pineau gris, qui est une varieté mixte. south do in the north. 

[| serait fort long de faire ’appel de toutes les va-| | All the varieties delight in calcareous, sandy, 
rietes preferées et cultivées dans chaque deéparte- flinty or rocky soils; in granitic sands mixed with 
ment ow la culture réussit le mieux: je ne parlerai | vegetable earths, in volcanic earths, and finally in 
que de celles qui donnent les meilleurs vins. all dry, warm and light lands, lying on slopes, and 

D’aprés Bose, on culiive dans le département! reflecting heat; they also require an exposure to 
de P Yonne, 4 Auxerre, Migraine, Tonnerre, Cha- | the sun and wind, and towards the south. Under 
blis, Joigny, Cussy, Coulange, Sens, Avalon, etc., | these circumstances, in all places, are obtained 
les varietés suivantes: le pineau noir, blanc et gris, ; the most delicate and richest grapes and wines; 
le plant vert, le tresseau, le romain, le plant d’Or- | they are but of middling quality in shaded situa- 
léans ou teinturier, le pineau de Collonges et le | tions as well as in very stiff lands, and are not pro- 
gamet. duced at all in watery soils. 

Dans le Bas-Rhin, & Weissembourg, le rouge| ‘The vine is propagated {rom the berries, from 
ordinaire, le rouge de Bourgogne, le rouge de | slips, layers, and graits. 

Lamberlsloch, le treutsch, le kleinhengot, le scho-| | Ist. Propagation from the seeds. This me- 
-emberg, le dreymoener et le roesling. thod produces the varieties which best resist frost. 

Dans le département du Jura: le raisin perlé The seeds are sown in March on the open ground 
le pineau ou franc morillon, le petit baclan, le tres- | or in earthen pots; the sowing is covered with 
seau, le meunier, le petit gamet, le muscat noir, le | Straw after the seeds have been covered with the 
sauvignon, le savagnin, le fromenteau gris, Je| earth of the surlace, or, if it is preferred, after 
chasselas et le raisin dit la faucille ronde. Il faut! having covered the seed-bed with a layer of mould 
voir le mémoire de M. Dauphin, 40¢ volume des | or fine earth ‘The seed comes up in ten days. 
Annales d agriculture. In winter the beds are covered with straw the first 

Kn Provence, sur les cotes de la mer: le manos- | year, that the frost may not injure them; the plants 
quen ou teoulier, Punion noire, Volivette noire, le | are set out the second or third year; the land which 
plant d’ Arles, le brun fourca et le petit brun. is to receive themis broken up to the depth of se- 

En Provence, dans la plaine: le catalan, le mor- | ven decimetres (two feet) if the vegetable earth 
véebre, le bouteillan et Punion rouge. is as deep. ‘This method of propagation is very 

Tous les vins de Provence, toulés séparément, | slow and very little used, because no fruit is gath- 
produisent des vins particuliers trés bons. M. Ju-| ered till the third or fourth year, and itis only by 
lia de Fontanelle a donné un fort bon mémoire sur | the fruit thatit can be known whether the grape is 
les variétés et autres vignes que on cultive dans | good or bad. In this uncertainty, the other modes 
le midi de la France; ce meémoire est imprimé | are preferred. 
dans la Bibliothéque physico-économique et dans le 2d. Propagation from slips. There are two 
Journal de chimie. M. Antoine David mérite aus- | sorts of slips: the slip en crossette, (that is, with a 
si d’étre lu: son mémoire se trouve chez Madame | portion of’ older wood attached to it,) and the sim- 
Huzard, rue de I’ Eperon, a Paris. ple slip. 

Dans le département du Gard, 1° dansla Van-| a. Stip en crossette. This slip is made of the 
nage: Valicante, Pespar, Vulliade, le piquepoule | lower part of the water sprouts furnished with five 
hatif; Pugne, le calitor, le moutan, le spiran, le ter- | or six eyes and three centimetres (one inch) of two 
ré, le maroquin, le muscat rouge, le piquepoule-| year old wood detached from the branch of the 
bourret tardif; le terré-boxrret, la clairette et la} mother vines, well filled with sap. These slips 
madeleine; 2° a Saint-Gilles: Pespart,{le granache, | are cut in October or at the time of pruning: they 
le terré, le moureou, la rullade, la clairette, le pic- | are cut in autumn they are kept buried in moist 
arnaud et le gallet; 3° aux cétes du Rhone: le pi- | earth unul they are planted. The time of plant- 
quepoule, le terré, le pétarcou, le moutardiers, le | ing having arrived, that is in March, the slips are 
marquins et la @ranache. cut at from four to six millimetres (two or three 

Variétés les meilleures, d’aprés Bosc, que lon | lines) witha keen edged knife, upwards and above 
cultive dans la pépiniére du Luxembourg et les | a good eye, and they are planted in dry svils; this 
pays ow ils prosperent le plus. operation is postponed till April if the land is a lit- 
ore yee tle wet. In the south of France this plangng 1S 
Le berardi vaucluse.) done in autumn, as soon as the slips are taken 
Le dolceto (Po.) from the vines. 

I yy Spo petit (Vienne. ) The distance at which the plants are placed from 
Le luisant vert (Doubs.) each other, in the north and in the south of France 
Le pied-de-perdrix (Llautes-Pyrences. ) varies according to the fertility and , temperature: 
Le trousseau (Jura. ) it is necessary that they should be sufficiently !at 
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apart that the roots may draw: nourishment from | them through the holes of the pots which are fill- 


the adjacent earth without injuring the neighbor- | 
ing plants, and that the air and light may reach) 


them and circulate without obstacle. At Paris | 


the slips are planted in the fields, up to the last, 


‘eye but one, at the distance of sixty centimetres | 
iwo feet;) in the south of France they are plant- | 
ed at ninety centimetres (three feet;) the whole | 
Jantation is covered with straw that the sun may 
not dry the land, it is watered, and the watering 
continued as required. If it can be done, these 
slips en crossettes should be taken from poorer 
lands than those in which it is intended to plant 
them, because then the impulse of vegetation 
will make them take root quicker and better. The 
ground must have been pee up beforehand, 
if it was not in good tilth, and also enriched with 
mould if it was not sufficiently fertile. At Paris, 
forward vines are always prelérable, that the 
grapes may ripen: for if many of the varieties 
which are cultivated do not reach maturity at Pa- 
ris, it is because the climate is not sufficiently 
warm. 

The ground is worked a second time and weed- 
ed when it becomes grassy. The slips which can- 
not support themselves are propped up. 

b. Simple shps. A more economical way, says 
Thoiiin,* is to plant simple slips, well filled with 
sap, nine months old, and of the preceding year’s 
growth: but the produce is slower and less sure, 
for this reason the slips en crosseties should be al- 
ways preferred. 

3d. Propagation by layers. 'This method is 
employed to invigorate old vines, to replace those 
that are dead, and to procure well roo‘ed plants. 
In March at Paris, and in the south of France in 
October and November, says Thotin, they com- 
mence by laying bare the roots of the stocks from 
three to five decimetres (nine to fifteen inches) 
deep, and twice as much in diameter. ‘The most 
vigorous branches are chosen, sufficiently distant 
from one another to be laid down without conti- 
sion, the twigs are stripped off {rom the part which 
is to be laid down; afterwards the intended branches 
are placed in the opening, they are fastened down 
with a wooden fork that they may not get out of 

lace, and their ends are set up nearly perpendicu- 
arly on the exterior edge of the hole; the layers 
are cut off at one or two eyes above the level of 
the earth. ‘The hole is not completely filled up, 
that the roots may draw up their juices from a 
greater depth in the earth, and that the atmos- 
pheric moisture may remain and refresh the layers. 
A prop is set up behind each layer to train it up 
as it grows. Grass and weeds, as they appear, 
are removed with the binette, which breaking up 
the land, renders it at the same time more permea- 
ble to atmospherical agents. 

_ In the autumn of the year of this operation, or 
in the spring following, the layers are sepurated 
lrom the stocks, or left untouched; they have taken 
root sufficiently to support themselves, but it is 
better not to separate them. This means of pro- 
pagation is much used in Burgundy, Lorraine, | 
*, 

_If it is wished to have grapes on the table in 
November, layers are made of the branches of 
Vines of the year, which are in pots, by passing 
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ed up with earth. ‘The leaves must be taken off 
the part to be buried, and four or five eyes must 
be above the earth; the layer is taken off when 
well rooted. ‘These pots may be put upon the ta- 
ble the following year when the grapes are ripe. 

4th. Propagation by grafts. ‘The vine is graft- 
ed in two ways, ina cleit upon the stock, and ina 
cleft under the crown of the root. 

a. Grafling in a cleft upon the stock. This is 
performed in April on the stock, pretty near to 
the ground. ‘The stock is split perpendicularly 
in the middle to the length of six centimetres (two 
inches,) and the graft, fourteen centimetres (five 
inches) long, cut into the form of a wedge is in- 
troduced and sunk well into the cleft, making the 
bark of each coincide perfectly, according to M. 
Poiteau.”’* The late M. Thoiwint says, that this 
coincidence is not of absolute necessity, because 
the sap rises by vessels dispersed in the woody 
substance. A mould of clay is put around the 
graft, when the ligatures form knots, they are 
loosened, and the juncture being well secured, the 
clay is re-applied. Props are set, the shoots which 
come out. below the graft are cut off; and the 
ground receives a second working with the dinette. 

b. Grafting in a cleft under the crown of the root. 
This grafting is made by laying the root bare to 
fifteen centrimetres = inches) below the first 
small roots, a perpendicular cleft is made and the 
gralt placed in it, this last is surrounded witha 
band of rushes and gratiing wax. 'Thoiin says 
that not five in a hundred of these grafts will fail, 
and that the stocks furnish many grapes even in 
the second year, by pruning to five eyes. This is 
a method of turning to profit good stocks which 
bear bad fruit. 

Thoiiin justly complained that enough use 
was not made of this way of grafting in culti- 
vation on a large scale, it is, nevertheless, an 
excellent mode to renew vines while improving 
the nature of grapes. 

Pruning vines en espalier [trained against walls] 
at Paris. Vines are pruned in February, if there 
is no frost, and not earlier. It is no longer consid- 
ered good practice to prune vines or trees in the 
months of December and January; the least frost 
having affected the whole opening, would attack 
the wound made by pruning, would first destroy 
the extremity of the branch, and thus aflecting the 
adjacent bud, would injure it. Skilful cultivatorst 
recommend that there should be no pruning till, 
all danger from frost being over, and the sap ready 
to move, the succeeding vegetation may either re- 
pair the nudity produced by the chisel, or cover the 
incision made by the pruning knife. regina 
knew this, and advised that vines should be prunec 
in the spring in cold climates, because they pro- 
duced more grapes, and that they should be 
pruned in autumn in warm countries. 

The stocks planted are cut down, the first year, 
to two eyes; the second year they cut off all the 
shoots from the bottom, only the strongest and 
straightest is reserved of which the main stock is 
formed—this is cut down to three decimetres (nine 











* Le bon jardinier. 

¢ Cours de culture et de naturalisation des végé- 
taux. 

t Thouin, Noisette, Oscar, Leclerc. 


§ Economie rurale liv. 1V. chap. X. et chap. XXIII. 
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inches) in height, only three eyes on its upper 
part are left, and all those below are rubbed off; 
the uppermost of these eyes is destined to furnish 
the shoot which is to continue the vertical stock, 


and the two lateral eyes to produce the first two | 


mother branches of the bottom of the vine. They | 
train the shoots as they grow in the directions | 
they are to keep, the two lower are led as much | 
as possible to opposite directions, and the upper | 
placed perpendicularly on its base. The eyes | 
which produce shoots are rubbed off. 

At the second pruning the perpendicular stem 
is cut down to six or eight eyes, and the two late- 
ral shoots to four or six; on the former only the 
upper shoots are left, and on the two others, only 
the two eyes whick are below each cutting; all 
the rest are rubbed off. ‘The three eyes of the 
vertical stem are intended to supply the second 
lateral range and the continuation of the principal 
stock; the others reserved on the first mother 
branches give on each side the shoot which is to 
continue them to a first rising branch. The rest 
of the prunings are made on the same principles 
as the second, till the whole espalier is formed. 
Their object is to lengthen the main stock and the 
mother branches, to give space to the rising 


branches on each of these last, and to prune them 
to one or two eyes. 


———_—= 


into the details of this culture, I think it necessary 
to describe the position of these two places, 


| Fontainebleau, a town in the middle of the fo- 


rest of the same name, which contains 16,436 hee. 
tares of land, is by its situation defended from 
winds and cold, arid in the best position for the 
culture of the Chasselas. 

Thomery, a village two leagues to the east of 
Fontainebleau, is situated on a hill to the east and 
north, a little sloping towards these two quarters; 
it is separated from the Seine by a small meadow 
always overflowed in winter, and surrounded on 
all sides by the elevated parts of the forest which 
shelter it from the winds and other atmospherical 
phenomena. 

The Chasselas has been cultivated at Thomery 
only forty years; before that the village did not ex- 
ist—there were only some isolated houses. The 
population at present is one thousand, and this 
small number of skilful and industrious inhabit- 
ants furnish Paris with all the Chasselas it con- 
sumes. 

The Chasselas of Fontainebleau and Thomery 
has always a very thin skin, and a large and very 
sweet berry: that of Montreuil-sous-Bois, which 
comes nearest to it, is smaller, and the skin is less 
delicate; but it is alsoa good grape. At Thomery, 
the Chasselas produces as abundantly in sandy 





Pruning of the propped vines at Paris. This 


consists in binding to props three mother branches; | 


. ° ° | 
they are particularly examined; the five or six | 
largest shoots of each are taken off to three or | 


and flinty lands,as in free and rich (franches et sub- 
stanielles ) soils, which proves that it is the situa- 
tion, and not the soil, which brings it to that state 
of excellence; the pruning a!so appears to contri- 


four eyes, if they are strong; the middling shoots | bute to it. It is probable that by cultivating the 
my ~ ome j ° . ° . . all . - s « 
to two eyes, and the weak to one; the weakest | Chasselas in a similar situation, and - pruning it in 


shoots are cut off entirely. If they were ‘pruned 
to greater length the fruit would not be so large, 
nor of so good quality, and the vine would not 
live so many years: no more fruit should be al!ow- 
ed to grow than the vine is able to nourish. Vines 
are not permitted to grow high in cold and tem- 
perate countries, such as Paris, Lorraine, Burgun- 
dy, Germany, &c.; but they are allowed to grow 
in warm countries, the south of France, Italy, 


Greece, the coasts of Barbary, &c. At Meauz en | 


Brie and towards Lagny where the soil is very 
free, rich and stony, (franche, substantielle et pier- 
reuse, ) the vine is planted in trenches at six deci- 
metres (eighteen inches) apart, and in (between) 
beds of one metre (three feet.) For two years 
they plant in the trenches, near the vines, aspara- 
gus roots; and on the ridges French beans, cher- 
vil, potatoes, parsley, &c. The vine grows in a 
year four or five decimetres (twelve or fifteen 
inches) long, it is turned in hoops, and a great 
quantity of bunches is produced in this way. Pal- 
ladius* has described this form. The props are 
one metre thirty centimetres (four feet) long; they 
are sharpened at both ends, that if one should 
happen to break, the other may be used; they are 
forced into the ground by the arms of the laborers, 
and the fatigue of this work is astonishing. It is 
true that they are aided by a sort of harness, but 
this does not preserve them from attacks of spit- 
ting of blood, of hernia, consumption, &e. It ap- 
pears to me that it would be better to sharpen the 
prop at one end only, and make use of a mallet to 
drive it into the ground. 

Culture and pruning of the vine en espalier at 
Fontainebleau and at Thomery. Before entering 


_ — 





* Economie rurale, Liv. iii. chap. 11. 


the same way, the same product would be obtain- 
ed. The following is the culture and mode of 
_ pruning in these two places, according to Mr. Poi- 
_teau,* added to the notes of the most skilful vine- 
growers in the country. The Chasselas is culti- 
vated on walls two metres sixty centimetres (eight 
feet) high, with a coping jutting out three deci- 
metres six centimetres (eleven inches) and rough- 
cast with white mortar. This jutting has been 
given tothe coping only within the last five years: 
formerly it was not greater than two centimetres 
(six inches.) Even now almost all the walls have 
the old coping, but when the grapes are upon the 
point of ripening, the cultivators put slates between 
the tiles, and in this way make as good a substi- 
tute as they can for the new jutting, as a protection 
from the burning sun when the grapes are almost 
at maturity: but on the walls built now, the jut- 
ting to the coping is always three decimetres sIX 
‘centimetres (cleven inches). The planting ol 
Chasselas en treille against walls is made in a 
southern exposure; the exposure to the east is not 
less good. 
Ten or fifieen days before planting the vines, 
the ground is broken up near the wall to the depth 
of sixty centimetres (two feet.) and to one metre 
thirty centimetres, or one metre sixty centimetres 
| (four or five feet) [from the wall,]} observing, !! 
| the land is wet, to give a slope to the working to 
carry off the rain water from the wall: but it 3s 
not wet at Thomery nor at Fontainebleau, and it 
| is therefore unnecessary to give aslope in breaking 
| up the land there. <A parallel trench is afterwards 


—— ean 


| 











* Le bon jardinier. 


+Something seems to have been omitted here in the 
‘ original, which is supplied by conjecture. 
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opened two decimetres thirty centimetres (eight 
inches) deep, and sixty centimetres (two feet) 
wide: slips with old wood attached (boutures-cros- 
se(tes) are laid crosswise in the bottom of this 
trench, the tops are turned toward the wall, and at 
the distance of four or five decimetres (twelve 
or filteen inches) from each other: they are cover- 
ed* with one decimetre three centimetres cman 
or four inches) of earth which is pressed down; 
the ends of the slips are set up, and afterwards the 
trench filled with earth, or better, with mould mix- 
ed with earth. In the following spring the slips 
are pruned to two eyes, and each supported by a 
prop; the next spring the principal branch only is 

reserved, the others are removed. This branch 
is laid down as in the first year, the others having 
been taken off; it is pruned also in the spring to 
two eyes, and in the third year it reaches the wall. 
By proceeding thus the vine is very well rooted. 
Afierwards, if’ the stocks perish, they are replaced 
by the same slips, but they are buried at only five 
or six decimetres that they may reach the wall in 
the second year. 

A trellis work is fixed against the wall, and in 
the spring the first stock is cut off at two decime- 
tres (six inches) from the ground above a good 
eye: this eye and the one below it, give, each, one 
branch which is trained upon the wall, under the 
trellis, by gently bending them, one to the leit and 
the other to the right, in a straight line, as if they 
both proceeded from the same point: they are fix- 
ed and tied with withs of straw or wet rye. It is 
only the trunk that is not confined under the trellis. 
Experience has shown that the nearer the grapes 
are to the wall, the better they become. If bunches 
proceed and grow under the cross-pieces, they are 
raised or lowered alittle to save them from pressure. 
When the second stock is sufficiently high, it is 
cut off, but at sixty centimetres (two feet) and 
when the two others have also reached the proper 
state they are cut off, the third at one metre (three 
feet) and the fourth at one metre thirty centime- 
tres (four feet;) but while waiting for them to 
reach the desired height, these lateral shoots are 
pruned to one or two eyes to obtain fruit. Assoon 
as the two arms of this second stock have been 

runed, the shoots must be removed. ‘The stocks 

aving reached their proper height, and the two 
last branches being sufficiently extended, to form 
their arms, the pruning should be finished as de- 
scribed by M. Poiteau.t ‘These two branches 
are to be pruned till they are each four feet long; 
longer than which they are not to be allowed to 
grow: the pruning is to be so managed as to obtain 
three shoots placed at the distance of from four to 
six inches from each other; two of these shoots will 
be converted into runners Spare at the suc- 
ceeding pruning, and the third, which is farthest 
off, destined to lengthen the arm. Care should 
be taken during the summer, to attach vertically on 
the trellis, the shoots intended to make runners, 
and to extend horizontally that which is intended 
to continue the lateral branch [cordon.] At the 
second pruning the two runners will be pruned to 
two eyes and the terminal branches will be again 
pruned so as to leave proceeding from it three 








*The original has change which I suppose a misprint 
for charge. : 


tLe bon jardinier. 
Vou. II—53 





shoots at from four to six inches apart; two of these 
shoots will be trained vertically, and the third ex- 
tended horizontally, as in the preceding year, and 
so in succession until each arm is four feet long, 
when the terminal branch also is to be pruned asa 
runner. Kacharm should have eight runners, all 
placed as much as possible on the same side. 
W hen the last stock has acquired its two arms, all 
of four feet each, there will be on a surface of eight 
feet square eighty runners, which, pruned to two 
eyes, will each produce two branches, yielding 
each at least two bunches of grapes.” 

Thus experience has shown, at Thomery, that 
to obtain more fruit it is necessary to allow no 
more than one hundred and twenty centimetres 
(four feet) on each side, otherwise the bunches 
would grow only towards the extremities and not 
towards the body of the vine: but it is to be ob- 
served, that all the walls situated to the south and 
the east are taken up with arbors of Chasselas 
alone. Fruit-trees are never seen on such walls; 
they are planted to the north, where may be found 
in abundance the English pear, which succeeds 
astonishingly, the peach of Malta, the crassane, 
(a pear,) the winter bon-chretien, §c. It is only 
within the last six years that advantageous use 
has been made of walls in this situation. 

Culture of the vine on trees, [en hautains.] 
For many ages the vine has been cultivated on 
trees in Italy, on the coasts of Africa, in Asia Mi- 
nor, Greece, the Islands of the Archipelago, &c. 
To marry the vine to trees imports that they serve 
itas asupport. The trees most employed in this 
culture are a species of the elm [orme champétre,} 
of the poplar [peuplier noir,] of the maple [érable 
a feuilles de fréne,] of the mulberry [mirier blanc, ] 
and of the almond [amandier d coques tendres;] 
the evergreens and walnut trees are excluded. As 
in France, the vine grows in all lands if they are 
not watery. 

The land is ploughed, and planted with young 
trees in parallel lines fifteen metres (forty-five 
feet) apart; these trees are to have no branches 
till two decimetres six centimetres (eight feet) 
above the ground. 

When these trees have taken and are well 
rooted, a trench is to be dug at the foot of each, and 
in this are to be planted two slips en crossetles with 
roots, and having only two branches on them, at 
sixty centimetres or one metre (two or three feet) 
from the tree, but not far from each other; they 
are to be laid down in the little trench quite to the 
foot of the trees, and to be set up against them so 
as to be supported by them. Mago* and Vir- 
gilt direct that the trenches should not be entirely 
filled up the first year; they were right, since the 
same practice is continued to this day. ‘The 
crossettes should be two or three years old. The 
space between the trees is necessary, because if 
they were nearer they would be crowded in their 
growth. If the browsing of cattle is apprehended, 
the vines must be enclosed. Cabbage, turnips, 
lucerne, corn, &c., are planted in the intervals. 
Palladiust recommends to cut off the ends of the 
roots of the crosseltes before planting; but it is 


better not to do so, as this would deprive them of 


the means of drawing much nourishment from 
the earth. 





*Chap. 6, Liv. 5. 
tLiv. 3, Chap. 10. 


+Geor. Liv. 2. 
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The vine is pruned, the first year, to three eyes, 
and cut in the middle of the space between the 
joints: the following year it is pruned again to 
three eyes in the growth of the year; and in the 
same way successively till it has reached the first 
branches of the trees. Then two of the vine 
branches are directed into the top of the tree, and 
the two others are extended, the one to the right, 
the other to the left, under branches of the tree, to 
form garlands, which are to unite with garlands 
on the neighboring trees. ‘The vine is lastened 


_ to the trees with some soft ligament that it may 


not be wounded. By this way of pruning much 


wine is made, but it is not of the first quality. If 


it is desired to have the wine as good as possible, 
but in less quantity,* fewer branches are left upon 
the vine, and they are pruned shorter; the vine is 
also directed more towards the top of the tree than 
under and among the boughs. 

The vine having acquired the proper height 
and the required directions, the pruning consists 
only in taking out the old branches which have 
borne, and leaving the new ones; these are pruned 
to two eyes. ‘The small branches and sprouts 
which straggle from the gariands are cut off. 
Every year the vine is united and tied again with 
rushes. 

Every two or three years the trees which sup- 
port the vines are trimmed; the branches which 
grow atadistance from the garlands are cut off; 
the dead wood also, and the small interior boughs 
are taken out. 


M. Loiseluer-Deslongchamps recommends the 


cultivation of the vine on trees in the centre of 


France, where it has never yet been so cultivated; 
a weak wine only, itis true, is obtained, but yet 
much superior to all the drinks of which wine 
does not make a part, and a precious resource for 
persons of small means. 

Manures. Vineyards should be manured every 
two or three years; and only well-rotted compost, 
or mould which has been used for gardeners’ beds 
should be employed; manure from unrotted dung- 
hills would communicate a portion of its odor to 
the grapes. The rotted manures are advantage- 
ously mixed with earth obtained from cleaning 
out fish-ponds, ditches and rivers, with turf, soil of 
heaths, marl, broken shells, the marc of grapes, 
&c. ‘These manures, very finely divided, are 
spread in autumn over the whole surface of the 
vineyard, and they quicken the vegetation. The 


vineyards are improved also by removing a part of 


the soil, and replacing it with better. 

Tillage. All the lands of vines planted in 
fields, are worked at Paris in November and 
December, after having taken up the props and 
laid them in piles. ‘The binette is used which 
goes one decimetre (three inches) deep into the 
earth, and the roots of the vine are a little un- 
covered. ‘The earth is collected in little heaps in 
the intervals between the vines. The pruning 
being given in February or March, the land is 
worked again, but deeply, and thé little heaps of 
earth are made to disappear. If the Jand is slo- 
ping, it is worked diagonally, and the earth is al- 
ways thrown up rather than down, that the upper 
part of the vine may always keep the same quan- 
tity of earth. 


he vineyard is worked three times more with 





* Qualité in the original, evidently for quantité. 
t Annales de la Société d’Agriculture. 


a 
the binette; the first time before blossoming, q 
second time when the berries are formed, and the 
third when the bunches begin to ripen: the ojbect 
of these workings is to exiirpate the weeds, that 
the rain, the gases and light may penetrate the 
earth and pulverize it. The moss and detached 
bark are scraped off, particularly in warm coun. 
tries. 

Propping. Inthe north and centre of France 
the vines cultivated in fields, and those not eylij- 
vated on arbors in gardens, are propped. This 
operation i¥ performed after the spring working: 
the props are driven vertically into the ground with 
a mallet, at the foot of the vine-stock at one decj- 
metre six centimetres, (three or four inches) to 
bring the branches together, and to prevent them 
from being thrown down by the wind; in driving 
them down, care must be taken to spare the roots 
and not break off the buds as Columella* directed. 

Blossoming. No work should be done in the 
vineyard while itis in bloom, that the progress of 
\fecundation may not be interrupted; if the vine- 
|yard were worked or watered _— this time, a 
part or the whole of the pollen might be carried 
(off, which would occasion the fruit to fall; this 
frequently happens, on that account, after rains or 
high winds. JM. Oscar Leclerc t advisesto make 
an indision in June, to prevent the fall of the 
flowers by leading off the sap. 

Stripping the leaves. When the grapes have 
nearly attained their full size, the leaves are strip- 
ped off, as it is desired to color the fruit and to 
develope the formation of the sugary mucus. On 
vines raised on trellises, all the leaves are taken 
off which touch the bunches, when there are 
others a little farther forward sufficient to break off 
the rays of the sun, without hindering them from 
entering and giving color to the fruit. The air 
also then circulates freely; the leaves which mask- 
ed and touched the bunches wounded them, and 
served as abodes for the insects which feed upon 
the grapes, and the light did not penetrate to the 
bunches. The foot stalks of the leaves are left; 
the vine-dressers of Thomery and Fontainebleau 
strip the vines with great dexterity, and fill their 








| hands with leaves in a moment without touching 


the bunches. 

In general, it is necessary to strip off the leaves 
a little more from vines growing against walls or 
on hill-sides, than from those which are in the 
shade or on moist lands, because in such situations, 
says Bosc,f the leaves protect the bunches from 
cold winds, and preserve the caloric which, passing 
to the fruit, hastens its maturity. Columellad 
thought it not advisable to strip off the leaves in 
Italy in warm districts, and even recommended to 
shade, with straw, the vines loaded with bunches 
when ripe, that the heat might not dry them; 
while he advised to strip off the leaves in colder 
places that the grapes might ripen and not rof. 

Enemies. Many insects destroy the vines and 
eat the grapes. 

The pirale de la vigne.|| The larva lives upon 


——! 





*Economie rurale, Liv. ii. chap. 2. 

tAnnales de la Société d’ Agriculture. 

{Cours complet d’Agriculture. 

§Economie rurale, Liv. ii. chap. 2. 

|| As the insects are described, it is thought best not 
to aitempt to give them English names, and the trans- 
lator’s ignorance of entomology might occasion mis- 











takes, if it were attempted. 
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the vine, it rolls and eats the leaves, the stems of| when the stem has become brown, and the berries 


the leaves, and of the grapes. This caterpillar, 


‘fall at the least touch; the juice 1s then sweet, 


says Bose, is green, with a yellow spot on each | sticky, and sugary: the fruit is gathered in fine 
side of the first ring, and a black head; it causes | sunshiny weather, and the bad berries should be 


much damage in the environs of Paris and else- 
where. Robergeot directs for its destruction, in 
the butterfly state, to make fires as the night 
comes on; the butterfly is attracted to them imme- 
diately and burned. The fires are repeated fre-_ 
quently, and destroy at the same time the bombyces, 
the noctuelles, the phalene, and other insects which 
fly in great numbers into the flames. 

The erineum dela vigne. LKvery body knows 
this (parasitic) plant, which appears on the in- 
ferior surface of the leaves in the form of spots, at 
first white and afterwards red and irregular; it des- 
troys the leaves; the remedy is to pull off those 
that are attacked and burn them. . 

The teigne dela vigne. The larva, called vine- 
worm, lives in the berry, and proceeds, says Bosc, 
from one to the other by spinning itself a gallery 
of silk. ‘The damaged berries and galleries must 
be taken off and the whole burned. 

The eumolpe de la vigne, gribouri, or coupe- 
bourgeon. This eats the shoots, rolls the leaves, 
and deposites its eggs which are hatched into 
worms. The parts attacked must be taken off 
and burned. 

The Svhma delavigne. The larva eats the 
leaves; but it israre. ‘The remedy is to remove 
the leaves and burn them. 

The atlelabes vert et cramoisi. These two in- 
sects in the state of larve eat the leaves, the leaf 
stalks, and the stems of the fruit. The injured 
parts must be gathered and burned. These in- 
sects are called also urbére, diableau, béche, lisette, 
velours vert, and destraux. 

The hanneton. The larva, under the name of 
white worm, gnaws the roots of the vine and kills 
i. ‘The earth should be dug to find the worm. 


taken away. 

About twelve days before they are ripe, a great- 
er or less number of bunches are enclosed in bags 
of hair-cloth; in this way they are kept til hard 
frosts, and are protected from the birds. 
Preservation. Grapes gathered a little while 
before they are ripe, are kept in square oaken 
chests lined with lead, and of any required size; 
they are lifted by iron rings. In the bottom of 
these is first placed a layer of moss, and after- 
wards a layer of grapes, without wiping them, at 
four millimetres (two lines) apart; this is continued 
till the chest is full. The chests are closed her- 
metically, to prevent the air and light from pene- 
trating: when this is finished they are let down 
into a well, each attached to a chain, and they are 
suspended near the water. When grapes are 
wanted, the chain is drawn up, thev are taken out, 
the chest closed again, and again let down near 
the water. ‘These grapes keep till February if no 
water enters the chest. 

Grapes are kept also by putting the bunches on 
hurdles spread with wheat straw: they are laid 
side by side without touching or having been 
wiped. ‘The hurdles are afterwards set in the sur, 
if it shines; the bunches are turned, and when the- 
moisture has evaporated, the hurdles are placed in 
the fruit loft. 

H. TOLLARD. 


[Since receiving the foregoing translation, we have 
noticed the following passage in the Horticultural Re- 
gister of Boston, which refers to some of the practices 
descr.bed at large ia this article.]} 


‘The mode of training the vine at Thomery, 





I: is said that if lettuce is sowed near, the worm 
will quit the vine to seek the lettuce. 

The wasps and drones are also very troublesome; 
they should be killed by smoking them with a 
bundle of straw. Bottles of water sweetened with 
honey are also hung up in which they drown 
themselves. 

Sails and slugs eat the leaves; they should be 
colleciel in the morning and after rains, and re- 
moved from the vineyard. 

Many birds feed on grapes, the thrush, the star- 
ling, the loriot, the linnet, &c.; these must be 
frightened by scare-crows or killed. 

Forward grapes, (primeurs.) 'To obtain these 
at Paris, from the grapes on trellises, fifteen days 
before the period of ripening, an annular wound is 
made on the vine when it is on the point of matur- 
ing its bunches. 

Grapes are also obtained twenty days earlier 
than those on trellises, by placing the vine in a 
green-house, or other place where it never freezes: 
the vine stock is brought out through the wall. 
When the vine is in bloom, the young bunches 
are inserted into transparent glass bottles; the 
grapes, heated by the sun, ripen early, and when 
they are ripe the bottles are broken. But the 
most expeditious method is to place a portable 
green-house before the trellis, that the sun may 
shine upon the glasses and warm the vine; ‘a fire 


appears to have originated from the well-known 
and singular fact, that an extended vine produces 
not fruit except at its extremities. ‘Thata vine car- 
ried beyond the bounds of a limited extent, ever 
becomes barren at its base. The system of train- 
ing and pruning, which is there practised, and 
with such signal success, may therefore be con- 
sidered as the perfection of every mode which has 
ever been devised. 

Thomery is a village near Fontainebleau, and 
but a few leagues from Paris. Its grapes, with 
which the markets of the capital are supplied, are 
proverbial for their superior excellence. It will 
appear evident, that this justly merited celebrity, 
is not due either to the superior quality of the soil, 
or to its favorable exposure; but the management of 
their grapes alone. For Thomery has not a hap- 
py exposition; the quality of the soil is inferior, in 
many parts steril. It is on the side of a hill, 
facing north and east, and sloping to the river 
Seine, which washes its base; the soil is clayey, 
cold, and almost incredibly hard to cultivate.”’ 








From the Genesee Farmer. 
CURING CORN FODDER. 
It has been a generally received opinion amon 
farmers that corn fodder should be perfectly cure 
before it is placed in the stack, or mow, to prevent 





also is kindled. ; 
The vintage. The grapes are known to be ripe 


the accumulation of mould on the stalks. In this, 
Thad always acquiesced, but an experiment invol- 
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untarily made, has gone far to convince me that | benefits need not be pointed out. - IT am not sup- 
my former views were erroneous. Being com- | posing the plan above named, is itself to make 
elled to put up my corn fodder in a damp state, [| the land rich. But what farmer does not see at 
had but small hope of’ its proving of any utility in | once, what a vast deal of labor he would thereby 
wintering my stock, but was happily disappointed | be enabled to direct to other purposes than makin 
by the trial. corn. Every observing man knows that from the 
When! commenced feeding it out, much of it! first of May to the fifteenth of July, the farmer ig 
was entirely covered with white mould, and some | perpetually on the stretch to keep in good order 
quite rotten, yet to my surprise it seemed to have | his field of corn. He has no time to save ha —is 
acquired additional attractions thereby, as my cat- | hurried in his harvest—collects no materials for 
tle devoured it with greeter avidity than they did | manures—and indeed neither does, nor can do any 
that which acquired no mould. [have often re- | thing but work his corn. 
marked, that cattle would show a marked prefer- There can be no reasonable doubt, if we are to 
ence for hay near the bottom of a mow, which | believe the experience of others elsewhere, that 
had undergone a greater degree of’ fermentation | any farmer now making 300 barrels of. corn on 100 
than that nearer the top, and generally denomi- | or 130 acres, has the means of making the like 
nated ‘mow burnt.”” Without philosophyzing on ; quantity on 30 acres. Nay more, every observant 
this point, I would barely suggest the inquiry, | man knows, that he has acres every year (not 
whether by thus carrying on the fermentation of| many to be sure) that actually do produce at that 
food previous to its being fed to cattle, an advan- | rate, or nearly at that rate—and yet so universally 
tage is not gained in the increased facility it im- | are old habits, that we find it impossible to resist 
parts to the process of digestion? the absurd one of planting our usual crop, although 
rp. |we know that one-third, if not one-half of the 
field, will not repay the expense of our ploughing. 
I would now suggest, through your Register, 


' ASHES AND GYPSUM AS MANURE FOR CORN. — 


to my brother farmers in middle Virginia, (espe- 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. cially) to make this year a —_e ac ye cll 
. take one-tenth of their usual field, and manure 
Semen, Eeiranry £1, YO06. and cultivate it after the manner so successfully 
A gentleman living in Maryland, on the Pa- | pursued in case “ape and observe the result. If 
tuxent River, made last year twenty-five barrels | land which usually produces three barrels of corn, 
and some pecks of {ndian corn to the acre, on | shall by this method be made to produce ten, (of 
many acres. ‘This remarkable crop seems almost | which I have no doubt) I am sure a new impetus, 
wholly attributable to his manner of manuring, as | under favorable auspices, will be given to our 
his planting, culture, &c., do not seem to be dif- | agricultural improvement. Even if so favorable 
ferent from many cthers. He prepared his land |a result should not follow, the labor will not be 
well; (it was aclover lay,) laid it off both ways, |lost. I am now collecting ashes, for at least 30 
five feet by two and a half’; dropped three grains | acres—if we should live until the autumn, I will 
of corn in each check, and with the corn, put a/ give you the results, 
handful of leeched ashes mixed with plaster of H. M. 
Paris, (in the proportion of one of plaster to two 
of ashes) in each hill or check; cultivated it both 


ways well with the plough, and hoed well. The | we : : , E HIGH 
amazing product seems to me to be principally | FERSERLE OF PRPOUP eer Oe re 


. . ° . . ” r J r T 
attributable to his peculiar application of manure, ABD ALLOVEAL LEER OF LORE. 


and why cannot we farmers of Virginia pursue} It must be apparent to every reflecting mind, 
the same plan? No plantation on which ten regu- | who is acquainted with the localities of the state, 
lar fires are kept, could fail (with care) to produce | and is the least conversant with agriculture, that 
300 bushels of ashes after the lie is taken from it: | the culture which will suit the alluvial parishes, 
this, with 90 bushels of plaster added to it, would | will notanswer in the eighth judicial district. We 
manure after the above manner, at least 30 acres. | speak on this subject knowingly, for we have ob- 
Suppose these 30 acres should produce ten barrels | served the staples grown in the alluvial parishes, 
to the acre, (of which I see no reasonable doubt,) | and in the highlands. It is even now questiona- 
can we desire a better application of labor and | ble whether cotton can be grown on the Mississip- 
money? But if 25 barrels be made in Maryland, | pi lower than the parish of St. James. In that 
why not in Virginia? I feel entirely convinced, | parish we have seen cotton growing that looked 
that no effectual scheme of general improvement | well. In Washington, St. Tammany and St. 
can be suggested, which does not contain some fea- | Helena, the rye is raised to an advantage; yet in 
sible plan for lessening the culture of Indian corn| West Feliciana and East Baton Rouge, we ap- 
—I do not mean to lessen its consumption, but to | prehend it would make but a sorry crop, while in 
reduce the surfice necessary to produce the quan- | the alluvial parishes it would be utterly profitless. 
tity required for consumption. He who owns a! If we are correctly informed, many efforts have 
farm of 300 arable acres, and ten effective hands, | been made to introduce the improved breed of cat- 
with six work horses, will find 300 barrels of corn | tle on the coast, below Baton ouge, all of which 
necessary for his annual consumption. ‘To make | have proved abortive, because the stock imported 
this quantity he will, on the average of farms, had died the first summer after their introduction. 
(between tide-water and the mountains,) put in| Yet we are warranted in saying that the same 
corn, from 100 to 130 acres of land—and with this | breed of cattle have lived and prospered on the 
large field, would as often fail to make the requi- | highlands, not exceeding twelve illo from the 
site quantity, as succeed. Suppose, by any plan, | Mississippi. Swine, it is well known, will answer 
30 acres would produce as much as the 130, the | no valuable purpose on the alluvial lands of the 


From the Louisiana Journal. 
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Mississippi, below the Manchac. An effort is now 
making to introduce the thin rind hog into the 
arish of St. Helena, and we do not entertain a 
doubt of its entire success. Many are the abor- 


. } 
tive attempts made in the culture of the grape, on | tt 
cold, it’ unaccompanied by moisture; he is perhaps 


the banks of the Mississippi. Yet a grape, deli- 
cious to the palate, and capable of producing ex- 


cellent wine, is indigenous to the parishes of 


Natchitoches, Claiborne and QOuachitta. So it is 
found that the rich lands around New Orleans is 
not favorable to the culture of the sweet potato— 
whereas the pine woods is the soil in which that 
vegetable most delights. 

As with the vegetable, so with the animal king- 
dom. Nodomestic animal, calculated for service, 
or the table, is reared with the same facility on 
the low, as on the highlands. The feathered tribe 
we believe is an exception to the rule. 


HINTS ON SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 
Selected and collated for the Cultivator. 


In an agricultural view, simply, the importance 
of sheep is extreme; since, by their assistance 
alone, thin, barren, upland soil, so often the far 
greater part of acountry, can be cultivated to ad- 
vantage, which otherwise could not generally be 
cultivated at all. ‘The sheep will subsist and mul- 
tiply on those barren soils, where no other animal 
would be maintained with equal profit: he is 
equally calculated for the most deep and fertile, 


challenging competition, and dividing the palm of 


profit with an ox, and is excluded from such unly 
as abound in stagnant water, the moist exhalations 
of which are naturally destructive to his constitu- 
tion.— Lawrence on caitle. 


The bodily constitution of the sheep, as of the 
goat, the deer, the camel, the hare and the rabbit, 
is usually called hot and drv; we however know, 
from unquestionable experience, that dry soils, 
adry air, dry provender, and green food, which 
does not abound in cold and watery juices, are 
most appropriate and salutary to them. Indeed 
the contraries are replete with danger to the 
sheep, most particularly, which is naturally and 
constitutionally subject to serious effusion, pro- 
ducing a dropsy of peculiar kind, either universal 
or circumscribed, but more usually the latter, ex- 
tending indifferently to all parts of the body. 
_ This efflux of water, or rather watery tendency, 
inall the fluids of the body, gradually produces 
in the solids disorganization, mortification or rot. 
Catarrhal affections are the most usual primary 
causes of rot. ‘These ideas very plainly indicate 


the proper situations, food and treatment of 


sheep. 

Sheep have often been described as, of’ “‘a weak- 
ly constitution, liable to be exhausted by fatigue, 
and ill able to bear the extremes of heat and cold, 
subject to many diseases, most of which are con- 
tagious.” 
much allowance, for in truth, this useful race seems 
ennobled by nature to accommodate itself to all 
the vicissitudes of climate, and to nearly the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, of which the husbandry, 
ancient and modern, of both northern and southern 
countries, forms the best proof. We see them ac- 
Customed to brave the most rigorous of these ex- 
lremes unhurt, liable, as might be expected from 


Such notions are to be received with | 








the nature of the case, to casualty and loss, which 
timely shelter might prevent. ‘The sheep well fed, 
from its fleecy covering and gregarious habits, 
whence results an atmosphere of considerable 
warmth, remains very littie atlected by intense 


more unfavorably atlected by great heat, but contin- 
ues safe under eitherextreme, with the advantage 


of suflicient shelter, obviously one of the most im- 


portant points in sheep husbandry. ‘The various 
diseases incident to sheep have their origin almost 
exclusively in neglect, improper situations and 
treatments, or errors in feeding. Reverse these, 
and diseases among sheep would be as few and 
rare, as they are now numerous and rife through- 
out our sheep districts; another grand point in their 
husbandry.—/6. 


From the Cultivator. 


INDIAN CORN. 


There is no crop which habit has rendered 
more indispensable to the wants of our families 
and our farms than this. The late John Taylor, 
of Virginia, termed it our ‘“‘meat, meal and ma- 
nure.” Holding this high rank in our farm eco- 
nomy, it is a subject of moment to adopt the best 
mode of culture. As many districts are shy in 
producing wheat, and as this crop is seriously 
threatened by the new (te us) wheat insect, it be- 
comes more a matter of solicitude to render our 
corn crops productive. But as this grain demands 
more labor in its culture than other grain crops, 
so it is more important, on the score of profit, 
that it should be well managed: for if thirty bush- 
els an acre, be considered only a remuneration for 
the labor bestowed on the crop—all that the pro- 
duct falls short of this must be a loss—and all 
that it exceeds, a net gain to the cultivator. The 
first consideration in regard to the corn crop, is to 
give it adry mellow soil; the second, that this 
soil be rich, fat or fertile; and the third, that the 
seed be timely put inand the crop well taken care 
of. Neither wet grounds, nor stiff clays, nor poor 
grounds, will repay, by their product, the labor re- 
quired on a crop of corn. He who has no other 
lands but these, should not attempt to raise it as a 
field crop. He had better bestow his labor upon 
other objects, and buy his corn. We think the 
best preparation for corn is a cloverlay, well cover- 
ed with long manure from the barn-yard, well 
ploughed—and well harrowed. It is better to 
give sixty loads of dung to three acres than to 
ten, upon the ordinary lands of our neighborhood. 
The difference in product will not make up for the 
difference in labor. Corn can hardly be dunged 
too high. Whatwe have to recommend, that is 
not common in the culture of this crop, is—that 
double the usual quantity of seed be applied—the 
number of plants to be reduced at the weeding— 
in order to ensure three or four stalks in each hill; 
that the roots be not broken, nor the manure 
thrown to the surface, by the plough, but that the 
harrow and cultivator be substituted for it, which 
will sufficiently mellow the surface and destro 
weeds; and that the hills be but slightly earthed. 
By ploughing and hilling we conceive the manure 
is wasted, the roots broken and bruised, and limit- 
ed in their range for food, the crop more exposed 
to injury from drought, and the labor increased. 
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If the fodder whichthe stalks and shucks afford 
is an object to the farmer, as they certainly will be 
when their advantages are appreciated, the se- 
curing these in good condition is a matter of im- 
portance. ‘Toetlect this, as well as to secure the 
crop from tke eflects of early autumnal frosts, we 
recommend the practice we have long and satis- 
factorily followed, of cutting the crop at the 
ground as soon as the corn is glazed, or the sur- 
face of the kernels has become hard, and of im- 
mediately setting it up in shoeks to ripen and cure. 
‘This we have always been enabled to do early in 
September, and once in the last week in August. 
The quality of the grain is not impaired, nor the 
quantity, in our opinion, diminished, by this mode 
of management, while the fodder is greatly in- 
creased, and its quality much improved. 


NEW MOVING POWER. 


At a meeting of the French Academy of 
Sciences, on the 16th of June, a very interesting 
communication was read from M. Thilorier, a 
skilful chemist, who exhibited to the Academy 
the apparatus by which he procured a litre (a 
quart) of liquid carbonic acid in a few seconds. 
The properties of this substance, he observed, 
have been but little examined, chiefly because it 
requires to be confined in close vessels, hermeti- 
cally sealed, and capable of resisting a great pres- 
sure. It surpasses all known bodies in the expan- 
sion and contraction which it undergoes from given 
variations of temperature; from 32 to 86° Fahren- 
heit, acolumn of’ the liquified gas is elongated one- 
hall. With the same change of temperature, a 
similar column of air is only elongated one-eighth. 
This enormous dilation, M. ‘Thilorier thinks, will, 
in future, afford the elements of a moving pow- 
er infinitely more effective, as well as economical, 
than that which is derived from the expansion of 
vapor. 


From the Cultivator. 
ROOT CULTURE, 


Presents many «advantages to the stock farmer. 
Roots are less exhausting to the soil than grain; 
they are admirably fitted to form a part of a course 
of crops;are very beneficial in pulverizing the 
soil; aflord abundance of food for farm stock; may 
be substituted for grain; and serve to augment and 
improve the valuable product of the cattle yard. 
An acre of ground, under good culture, will pro- 
duce, ona fair average, twenty tons of Swedish. 
turnips, mangel wurtzel, carrots, parsnips or pota- 
toes. Supposing a lean animal to consume one 
bushel a day, and a fattening animal two bushels, 
the produce of an acre will then subsist three lean 
bullocks 110 days, nearly the period of our winter, 
and three fattening ones 55 days.—We merely 
assume these as reasonable data, and ask, if the 
result does not piove the profitableness of their cul- 
ture. But we are not permitted to doubt upon 
this subject, if we credit the testimony of those 
who have tried them, and whose continuance in 
the culture is the best proof of their value. Roots 
enter largely into the system of Flemish husban- 
dry, which has been extolled as inferior to none 
other, and in many paris of Great Britain, turnips 
are considered the basis of profitable farming. In 
our country, root culture is winning its way to no- 
tice and to favor. Few who have managed it ju- 





diciously have been willing to relinquish it; while 
others are annually commencing it. The great 
obstacles to the more rapid extension of the cul. 
ture among us, is the want of experience, the want 
of proper implements, as drill barrows, cultivators 
&c., and the labor of securing the crop in winter. 
The apparent magnitude of these obstacles is daj- 
ly diminishing, and we shall ere long discover 
that the root crop may be cultivated, and secure; 
for winter use, as easily as other farm crops. We 
have had very little experience in cultivating Cur- 
rots, parsnips or mangel wurtzel as field crops; 
but the Swedish turnip has been a favorite crop for 
some years; and we can truly say, it has been one 
of the most sure and profitable that we have taken 
from our grounds. 


From the Cultivator, 
PRUNING FRUIT TREES, 


We deprecate the old practice of trimming fruit 
trees in autumn, winterorspring. Vegetation be- 
ing dormant, the tree can make no speedy effort 
to cover the wounds inflicted by the knife and 
saw. These wounds, exposed to searching 
winds, and a scorching sun, become diseases, and 
ofien bring on premature decay. Besides, an at- 
tentive observer must have nouced, that whenever 
pruning is performed in the spring, three shoots 
are olien thrown out where one has been cut away, 
so that the very evil which it is intended to reme- 
dy, a redundancy of useless spray, is increased 
rather than diminished. If pruning is performed 
in summer, atler the first growth, say in the first 
fifteen days in July, or the last seven in June, the 
tree then abounds in elaborated sap, the wounds 
are speedily healed, and amply protected, by the 
foliage, from the malign influence of the sun and 
winds. We have remarked in successive years, 
and the fact is noticed by others, that when a tree 
is pruned in summer, there are_ very seldom any 
sprouts seen to shoot from the parts where the 
knife and saw have beenemployed. If the reader 
will try the experiment of summer pruning upon 
a few trees, we have little doubt he will agree with 
us, that it has a decided preference over that per- 
formed in any other season. ‘The grand error ol 
our farmers consists in not pruning at all, or only at 
long intervals, when it becomes necessary to take 
out large limbs, and in doing this, the axe is too 
often employed, which mangles the trees so badly 
that they seldom fully recover from it. Pruning 
should be performed annually, while the limbs to 
be taken off and the spray, are small, The op- 
eration is then trifling and safe, and the wounds 
speedily heal. We want no better evidence of @ 
slovenly farmer, than to see his fruit trees so en- 
veloped with suckers as to render it doubtful which 
is the parent—a case which, bating a little fiction, 
is often witnessed by the traveller. 


From the New York Star. 
A NEWLY DISCOVERED CEMENT. 


Mr. Obadiah Parker, a native of New Hamp- 
shire, and for many years past a respectable res'- 
dent in Onondaga county, in our state, and now In 
this city, has, after numerous experiments, dis- 
covered a composition stucco or cement—which, 
from a state of liquid mortar, hardens in a few 
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days—say eight or ten—into a solid substance or 
stone, as impenetrable almost as granite, and sus- 
ceptible of a beautiful polish. It is, apparently, 
chiefly of a calcareous nature, or like the hardest 
kind of marble. Any color may be given to it; 
and it not only defies, but actually acquires great- 
er density and solidity, and less brittleness, under 
the changes of the atmosphere. He has obtain- 
edaseries of patents—and at Catskill, recently was 
built, as a sp8cimen, the wall of a small edifice 
eight feet high, which in eight days—recalling to 





mind the fable of Medusa—was perfectly petrified 
with its door, windows, &c., all of which is testifi- 
ed to by the owner to us personally, and by the 
certificate of the judges of the county and the 
principal citizens of the place. It is impossible to 
foresee the consequences of such a discovery. It 
surpasses, Without doubt, all other cements; and 
the material is so cheap, that entire houses, of 
any shape or dimensions, fortifications, canals, 
aqueducts, &c. may be thus built up in afew days, 
which would utterly supersede brick and stone, 
and effect a complete revolution in architecture. 
What will not art yet imitate and accomplish? 


For the Farmers’ Register. 


HINTS IN RELATION TO THE DWELLINGS AND 
CLOTHING OF SLAVES. 


In the construction of negro houses it is desira- 
ble to combine thorough ventilation with the re- 
quisite warmth. The following suggestion may 
contribute somewhat to that object. Let the un- 
der plank of the boxing at the ends of the joists be 
furnished with hinges, so as to hang loosely off 
from the house in summer, and occasionally, in 
mild weather in winter; and at other times to be 
hoisted and fastened by bolts placed at suitable 
distances along the inner edge. This pendent lid 
will not admit rain, and yet afford a circulation of 
air between the joists, the spaces between which 
should be left open—thus relieving the room from 
foul air, which being specifically lighter than that 
of the atmosphere, ascends. Candor, however, 
requires it to be stated that in too many of our ne- 
gro-quarters it is wholly unnecessary to resort to 
this extraordinary method of admitting fresh air. 

On southern estates of much magnitude it is 
impossible to employ, advantageously, all the fe- 
males within doors; and besides, with care, wo- 
men are well adapted to much of the labor of the 
farm. It behooves us, however, to make them as 
comfortable as possible; anda large cape of knapped 
cotton, or some stouter material, descending half 
Way between the elbow and the wrist, will be 
found extremely conducive to thatend. It should 
be buttoned closely under the chin, but be loose in 
front. It protects the neck and shoulders, other- 
Wise exposed; is easily put on and off, and but lit- 
tle encumbers the arms when at work. 


A SOUTHRON. 


WASTE LANDS. 


It seems there are upwards of eight millions of 
acres of waste lands in the Scotch and English 
counties; or more probably, according to the wri- 


a millions of acres, and four millions in Ire- 
and, 


ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AND THE IMPORTANCE OF. LEGISLATIVE 
AID TO THAT OBJECT. DESCRIPTION OF 
THE SOUTH WEST MOUNTAIN LANDS. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
Charlottesville, March 7, 1835. 


Sir—The Agricultural Society of Albemarle, 
has adopted a resolution requiring one or more of 
its members, at each annual fair, to present an 
essay On some agricultural subject. I now send 
you a copy of the first essay, in pursuance thereof, 
read to the society on the 31st October last; to- 
gether with Gov. Barbour’s introductory remarks. 
I am directed by the society, to request their pub- 
lication in the Farmers’ Register. 


I am, with great respect, 
A. BROADHEAD, 
Secretary 4d. S. A. 


Gentlemen.—I avail myself of the occasion, to 
offer you my very sincere congratulation on the 
past usefulness, and the present prosperity of our 
society. While we have to regret the failure in 
Virginia, of so many attempts kindred to our own, 
it is a subject of just pride to us, and particularly 
to those who have persevered from the beginning 
of our institution, that ours has lived so long; aad 
instead of declining, furnishes at this time, in its 
increase, a sure guarantee of its successful dura- 
tion. 

Of its past nsefulness, we of the society (whose 
misfortune it isto be advanced in years) are swift 
witnesses. Such of us can st remember the 
barbarous system of cultivation that prevailed in 
our youth, and the consequent desolation of our 
lands which met us wherever we turned our eyes. 
Behold now the vivid contrast—striking as be- 
tween the living and the dead. When I say this, 
it is not idle vaunting, but founded in sober truth, 
[ am quite sure you will all respond to it affirma- 
tively. The proof of its justness is furnished, not 
only in the increase of our products, the gratifying 
spectacle of verdant fields in lieu of frightful wastes, 
but in the testimony of our brother farmers, who 
come from afar to profit of your agricultural know- 
ledge, whose boundaries you have so much en- 
larged. And although 1 am aware that other 
causes may have contributed their influence in 
producing the improvement which has ensued in 
the country round about, and therefore it is impos- 
sible to assign with precision the exact quantum 
to this society, yet none will hesitate to yield it a 
large share. In exploring the causes whose result 
has been so propitious, we are forcibly struck with 
a fact worthy of particular consideration—and that 
is, the elevation of our calling in public opinion, 
and the consequent influence upon the direction of 
the intelligence of our people. Heretofore, the 
learned professions, as they have been by courtesy 
termed, absorbed almost the whole of that intelli- 
gence; drawing after them the flower of the land, 
as being the only road to distinction, and the least 
laborious method of acquiring wealth. The effect 
was to crowd to overflowing these vocations. Hun- 
dreds, in consequence, who might, by a proper 
direction of their time and talents, have contributed 
to the advancement of their country, became a 
useless incumbrance. This evil begins to dimin- 





‘ish, and in a good degree, from the elevation 
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which has been given to the pursuits of agricul- | tates; and by which they might avoid those vexa 
ture. We have succeeded in attracting to our | tions and losses to which our inexperienced young 
standard, a poriion of that mind heretoiore so un- | farmers are so frequently exposed, eventuatine not 
profiiably employed. This will add much to our | unfrequently in their ruin, and entire disgust of the 
materiel tor jmprovement. For alier all, there is | pursuit itself: ‘That such an establishment under 
nothing, no matter what may be the pursuit in| a proper Lead, would, were the question to be tried 
which man is engaged worthy of himself, so fa- | exclusively by dollars and cents, be sti!l entitled to 
vorable to success as intelligence. favor, as by proper regulations it might in time 

While, however, much has been done by this | by its own resources, meet every expense. And 
society, and others distributed through difterent | finally, that if patriotism were worth cherishing 
arts of the state, I continue of the opinion, that | there was nothing more favorable to its growth 
it is indispensable to that entire success, so essen- | than to make our country worthy of the attections 
tial to the best interests of agriculture, that a pro- | of its citizens—and that beneficent institutions jn. 
fessorship of that science should be added to the | parting great good to all conditions, presented an 
University, with ‘which should be connected a/ object that could not fail to excite the regards of 
pattern farm, and a press dedicated exclusively to |all. To my mortification, these suggestions fel] 
this noble science and its handmaids. You are |still-born. ‘They appeared as scandal to the Jews 
aware, that these have long been favorite objects | and folly to the Greeks. There was a headlong 
with me, and that I have frequently inculcated the | member condescended to notice merely to de- 
necessity of a united eflort amongst our brethren, | nounce them, as smelling strongly of the tariff, [p 
to effect their establishment by legislative aid. | a few days after, an election of a door keeper came 
Some few years past, | availed myself’ of a tran-|on, and [ found ten times as much interest as to 
sient opportunity to invoke, in person, the legisla- | the result, as had been exhibited touching my pro- 
ture in their behalf. It was in vain I urged that | position, which I thought, and stil] think, was one 
in a society boasting of its exclusive agricultural | of national importance. Indeed, I may here re- 
character, the legislature had never dispensed the | mark, that I have been brought (after long obser- 
slightest aid to its encouragement; that while the | vation, with some opportunity of’ making just 
tillers of the earth had paid ninety-nine-hundredths | ones,) to the conclusion that our free institutions 
of the cost of the University, their particular in- | have been grossly perverted from their original 
terests had been entirely overlooked. ‘That noth-| purpose. ‘They were intended as means to pro- 





‘ing could produce a more beneficial influence, | mote the happiness of society. It is now no long- 


than by placing agriculture among the learned | er the first question, what shall be done—but the 
professions. ‘That such an institution would fur- | one of all prevailing interest is, who is to do it— 
nish a focus, to which communications would be | who shall be our servants, or rather who shall be 
made; and after passing the ordeal of experiment | our masters—to whom are the spoils of victory to 
and intelligence, might be re-communicated to! be given? The welfare of society, in the violence 
society with the approbation or disapprobation of | of the contest, is made quite a secondary question. 
such Bescedih scsi 5 authority. ‘That there too, | Hence nearly all are politicians, and I feara fright- 
every new discovery and invention might be tested, | ful proportion candidates for office. ‘The interests 
so as to save us from useless expenditures, by | of agriculture, so far as the government is con- 
avoiding pretended improvements, or at once pro- | cerned, have been too insignificant in the general 
fiting by such as were really beneficial—that here | strife to receive the slightest consideration. It is 
seeds and plants from every clime might be cultiva- | therefore with unfeigned pleasure I see in this so- 
ted, which our patriotic countrymen of the navy are | ciety, some few at least who have escaped the ge- 
continually bringing amongst us—that here might | neral contagion, and who devote their time and ta- 
be solved the interesting problem, whether the | lents to agriculture. 'To these I offer the expres- 
grape could be successfully cultivated in our cli- | sion of my profoundest gratitude. Ten righteous 
mate, and if favorably, that millions might be |men would have saved Sodom and Gomorrah. I 
saved annually in the article of wine. ‘That the | am quite sure that numbers may be fouud in this 
state of society made it fit that these improve-| society to whom all that concerns agriculture, 
ments should be made at the cost of the state, as | may be most safely confided within our contracted 
it was obvious from our coparcenary principle |sphere. But, if ever the time should come when 
of distributing property, and the consequent dimi-|the stormy elements of party and _ political strife 
nution of the estates of individuals, there would | Shall be composed to rest, and our legislators shall 
be but few or none able to encounter the risks, | direct their attention to the just objects of our po- 
and not unfrequently losses, attending all new ex- litical institutions, it may then be worth while for 
periments. ‘That by such an establishment a fine | the tillers of the earth by a united movement, to 
hep would be offered for redeeming the | endeavor to make themselves heard in the legisla- 
P 
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edge suggested at the establishment of the Lit- | tive hall, so as to obtain a portion of that justice 


erary Fund, that a youth from each senatorial dis- ‘of which, as a class, they have been so long de- 
trict, of promise, and without the means of educa- | prived. To the end that concert may be obtained, 
tion, should be adopted by the commonwealth, and | it is devoutly to be wished that agricultural socie- 
educated at her cost. These youths dividing their | ties may be every where established, embodying 
time between study and labor on the farm, and all the zeal and intelligence among us, which 
eventually sent out as shining lights, would im- | speaking the same sentiments, and ex wressing the 

art their knowledge throughout the entire state. | same wishes, could not fail to succeed in achiev- 
In addition, that the rising youth, the future men | ing any reasonable project favorable to their inter- 
of Virginia, attending the University might profit ests. “Beyond that the tillers of the earth do not 
alike of the results of study and experiment, and | wish to pass. 
be able at once to direct judiciously, their farming | I proceed now to discharge the particular duty 
operations, when taking possession of their es- | assigned me at this session. 
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I yielded cheerful obedience to the order of the 
society, which enjoined on me the duty of present- 
ing at this time, an essay on some subject connect- 
ed with the purpose of our institution. My only 
regret was that the task had not been assigned to 
abler hands. 

In looking about for a subject, a dissertation on 





which migkt not be unacceptable, I have selected 
the South West Mountains; the rather as they are 
the abodes of many of us, and-to such portion of 
the society, therefore, they are full of interest. 
This unique region stretches from the Rappahan- 
nock to James River. I have heard indeed of 
claims to a continuance of this peculiar soil, as 
reaching further both to the north and south. I 
can only say, as far as my observation has extend- 
ed, these claims are not sustained. Its length may 
therefore be given at 110 miles; its average 
breadth at 5, and containing 320,000 acres—its la- 
titude in 37° and 38°. Of this tract of land one- 
half at least, in its virgin state, was very lertile—a 
fourth sufficiently so as to yield a fair return to ja- 
bor. ‘The other fourth steril and rocky, but cover- 
ed with fine timber—particularly the chestnut, 
whose duration in rails may be fixed at 60 or 70 
years. 

The advantages of this region are many, and 
some of them peculiar. It presents the singular 
fact that the mountain is ferti‘e to the suinmit, 
(1000 feet the highest mountain, Peter’s,) and 
much more so than the country at its base. It is 
more abundantly watered than any other [ have 
ever seen. Springs of cool living water are to be 
found in every dell; and on my own estate, [ have 
acopious and lasting spring near the top of the 
mountain, at an elevation of 600 feet at least. Its 
vegetation is 14 or 20 days in advance of the level 
conterminous country; and still it isusually exempt 
from the late frosts, while the fruit in the level 
country is destroyed by them. Mr. Jeflerson told 
us “the frost of May 4, 1774 while destroying even 
the forest trees at the summit and at the foot of the 
mountain, left a zone of considerable breadth mid- 
way the mountain, where even the fruit escaped. 
The elevations on its western side present the most 
beautiful sites for building, furnishing, as they do 
lo a great extent, a prospect of the Blue Ridge, 
distant twenty-five miles, and the intermediate 
country between; and above all we may fairly 
claim that no spot on the earth is more healthy. 
The soil of this region seems equally adapted to 
tobacco; corn and wheat. All these great staples 
grow finely here, and come to great perfection. 
The texture of the soil, in its Virgin state, is a dark 
loam on the surface, varying from two to:six inch- 
es, reposing on a clay so red as to resemble Span- 
ish brown, and of unlimited depth, in which, as 
well as on the surface, terruginous rock (inconve- 
niently in many cases) prevails. It is entirely free 
from sand. It gives swift proof ol’ the justness of 
the theory, that all soils have a continued inclina- 
tion to return’'to their original condition if left to 
themselves. For we all know, no matter how 
naked and full of gulleys it may be, if uncultiva- 
ted, it will in thirty years be in condition to bring 
even fine tobacco—an infallible test of the best 
land.* These, with many others that might be 





* It abides drought, and an excess of rain, better than 
any other lands we have. At the base of the moun- 
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enumerated, are the advantages belonging to this 
favored region. 

Its disadvantages, however, are nota few. The 
land is steep and stony. For although rolling land 
is preferred for most crops, particularly wheat, it is 
frequently so steep that the soil, and even part of 
the crop is swept off by heavy rains. Its greatest 
difficulty is, the growth of which it is so fruitful, 
the brier, the locust, the sassafras, and above all, 
the persimmon, which add excessively to our la- 
bor in cultivating our crops, as well as diminish 
the products. To war against these difficulties 
successfully, and to reclaim our wasted lands, the 
result of & barbarous system of cultivation, is an 
object of the first importance, and to which I wish 
to call the attention of the society. 

The original system of tobacco and then corn, 
without rest till the land was exhausted, has been 
generally given up. It was abandoned from ne- 
cessity. The first, and among the most important 
improvements was horizontal ploughing, intro- 
duced by the late Gov. Randolph—then a judi- 
cious routine of crops, the cultivation of clover, 
the free use of plaster, and the application of 
straw to the galls. ‘The routine is generally corn, 
wheat, and clover for two years, fallowing some 
portion annually for wheat on a clover lay of two 
years’ standing. ‘The exemption of the clover as 
lar as practicable, from the hoof} and to this end 
the establishment of standing pastures would be 
highly desirable. The cultivation of our corn 
crops exposes our steep lands to great danger from 
the heavy rains to which we are subject, and to 
resist which the horizontal ploughing has been 
found not sufficient. In the August of 1813, ac- 
cording to the observation of Mr. Jefferson, there 
fell ten inches of waterin 12 hours. The effects 
were disastrous. So much so that it suggested to 
me the necessity of adopting some additional 
means of security, and I think I found them. I 
began immediately the process of hill-side ditch- 
ing, which [have pursued ever since, and with 
great success. This process is particularly benefi- 
cialin saving our valleys. ‘The term describes the 
position between two hills or mountains. Com- 
mence the ditch as high up the ravine as you wish, 
letit reach entirely across the valley, and in such 
form (that isa crescent) as that the water may be 
conveyed with such a descent as to keep the ditch- 
es open—which are carried on the sides of both 
hills, descending of course till you reach the bottom, 
where in the mountains we always find a stream. 
But I use them with great success in all steep 
lands, by running them about midway the descent 
so as to save the lower part, which without the 
ditch, by the accumulation and violence of the 
flood, would be destroyed. All the land within or 
below these ditches, becomesalmost as valuable as 
the valleys, and when cured of their galls is worth 
$100 the acre—because they will yield on an 
average six percent. annually, net profit, on an in- 
vestment at that price. Still, however, much is to 
be done in saving our lands by judicious cultiva- 
tion apart from hill-side ditching. ‘The plan, once 
followed, of leaving the balk in clover between the 
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tains on the east, there isa bed of limestone, say fifty 
yards in width, and attending this region through its 





whole extent. 
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rows of corn, would have been effectual, but the 
loss of the corn crop by that plan was too serious; 
s0 that it has been abandoned. At least I, after 
losing two crops on my experiment of that kind, 
have given itup. And [have in lieu adopted the 
following. I flush round the hiils as deep as possi- 
ble, then harrow. I then lay off my rows for 
planting, horizontally with a two horse McCor- 
mick plough. I follow immediately the same fur- 
row with a coulter, inserted as deep as possible, 
cover either with a plough or hoe, and then har- 
row the whole land with a four-ox harrow. This 
makes the soilsmooth. Immediately on the corn’s 
coming up, I run four or five times with the coulter 
between the corn rows—two ploughings with the 
shovel or bull-tongue, and a weeding with hoes, 
completethe crop. If from excessive rains, gulleys 
are produced, fill them immediately with straw or 
leaves, and they speedily recover. Our grand 
restorative, however, isthe clover. Every farmer 
should save his own seed. It takes much better 
in the chaff, than clean, and the clover haulm 
from which the seed has been extracted, when 
spread on the poor spots, works a miracle in their 
speedy restoration, But as yet I have found no 
satisiactory plan, by which successfully to root out 
the annoying growth to which I have referred. 
Severe grazing will, in time, pretty effectually de- 
stroy all but the persimmon. Nothing will eat 


that. And for one am ready to pronounce hima 


benefactor, who will discover an effectual method 
of destroying it. ‘To such an one I would vote a 
premium of the whole funds of the society. Upon 
the whole, as itseems to be agreed that in the eco- 
nomy of Providence, something like equality was 
designed in his distribution—applicable not only to 
the various parts of the globe, but to our moral 
condition, let us, the inhabitants of the South 
West Mountains, rejoice and be grateful, that our 
benefits greatly preponderate over our ills. And 
as far as my testimony goes, resulting from actual 
observation of near one-third of the entire circum- 
ference of the earth, I feel no hesitation in declar- 
ing, that I deem them the most desifable abode I 
have ever seen. 
JAMES BARBOUR. 


Barboursville, Orange, Nov. 1st, 1834. 


From the [British] Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. 


ON THE MANAGEMENT OF LANDED PROPER- 
TY AND SMALL FARMS IN IRELAND. 


[The following details of the improvements pro- 
duced by the exertions of a single judicious individu- 
al, among a population so miserable, degraded, and 
almost hopeless, as the poor tenantry of Ireland, must 
be interesting to the philanthropist and the political 
economist, as well as to the agriculturist possessing 
expanded views. Of all the reformers and benefactors 
of mankind, the working reformers are the most use- 
ful. It was because he wasa working reformer, fur- 
nishing examples as well as precepts, that Oberlin 
was, within his humble and limited sphere of action, 
one of the greatestas well as one of the best of men— 
the one who seems to have more completely fulfilled 
his duty toGod and man, than any of the heroes, the 
Sages, or the saints, whose fame and virtues have been 


Se 


illustrated by modern history. The agent of the jm. 
provements which are described in the following ex. 
tracts was a mere man of business; but one who has 
well proved this truth—that the same enlightened ang 
judicious system is best to promote the several inter. 
ests of the owners, and the laborers of the soil, anq 
also of their country at large. The whole article 
from which these extracts are taken, is an extended 
review of two essays by Mr. Blacker, one of which 
had been honored by a prize awarded by the Royal Dub. 
lin Society. The parts omitted here relate more excly- 
sively to the peculiar circumstances of Ireland and of 
the poor Irish cultivators.] 


The principal causes of the inferiority of the 
agriculture of Iretand, are the want of minute su- 
perintendence on the part of the land proprietary 
of that country, and carelessness or want of judge- 
ment in the selection of agents. 

Few country gentlemen, comparatively speak- 
ing, are either disposed or competent to undertake 
the trouble of introducing an improved system of 
farming, in defiance of old customs and long in- 
dulged prejudices, and fewer still are judicious in 
the choice of proper substitutes. 

The agent, however honorable he may be in 
principle, and clever in the art of collecting rents 
tor his employer, is too generally ignorant of rural 
economy; or if not so, he is too frequently without 
authority to act on his own judgement, and under 
the necessity of acting on a prescribed system of 
illiberal and defective management. While under 
the strictest obligation to remit to the absentee 
proprieter, under penalty of dismissal, a given 
sum on Power S days, his representations of 
any circumstances connected with the actual state 
of the rent-roll, are unheeded and unfelt. 

The absentee landlords in particular, with afew 
honorable exceptions, look only to the amount ot 
remittances, and select for their agents, attorneys 
resident in the metropolis, merely on account of 
their knowledge of legal technicalities, and their 
ingenuity in collecting rents at a moderate per 
centage, without due regard to those more impor- 
tant talents which a ink-ginat should possess. 

It is with reason that we complain on the part 

of Ireland, of the general indifference which pre- 
vails among the agents of Irish property, on the 
essential points of minute management and unre- 
mitting vigilance, regarding the condition of cot- 
tages, garden husbandry, culture of green crops, 
planting of orchards, &c.; all which important 
objects could easily be effected through the instru- 
| mentality of active overseers, subordinate to the 
principal agents, if their time be otherwise occu- 
| pied. 
, Itis with no ordinary degree of satisfaction, 
therefore, that we have read the publications ol 
Mr. Blacker on the management of estates. 
These coming from an Irish agent, we estimate 
most highly, not so much for the details afforded 
of remarkable improvements effected on one oF 
two estates, as for the results which we confident- 
ly anticipate these will produce. The zeal and 
energy of Mr. Blacker are beyond all praise, and 
must have a prodigious influence in stimulating to 
similar efforts the important and hitherto inefficient 
class to which he belongs. 

In the preface to the second of these Essays, 
Mr. Blacker observes: 
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‘‘For several years I had been turning my at- 
tention to the improvement of the tenantry on the 
estates alluded to [those of the Earl of Gosford 
and Colonel Close,] and had made several unsuc- 
cesstul attempts to introduce a better system of 
agriculture, by circulating the different works pub- 
lished on that subject, and offering premiums for 
[to] those who would adopt the improvements re- 
commended; but I had the mortification to find 
there were no claimants for the prizes proposed, 
and that every attempt I made was a complete 
failure. At length it occurred to me, that by 
writing a short address to the tenants, their atten- 
tion might be drawn to the effects of the present 
system, and by following it up with the appoint- 
ment of an agriculturist for the special purpose of 
instructing them; and, moreover, allow him to 
grant a loan* of lime to such as followed his in- 
structions, for the purpose of replacing the ma- 
nure which he might require for the cultivation of 
green crops, and adding my own personal influ- 
ence, I might perhaps have better success.” 

This judicious agent, it appears, has acted per- 
severingly on hisown principles, and after circula- 
ting manuals of agriculture suited to the circum- 
stances of the tenantry over whom he so happily 
presides, to prepare the way for practical opera- 
tions, he proceeded with great earnestness to pro- 
mote the green “i system, among the small 
farmers especially, by granting -premiums for 
house-feeding cattle, and by supplying lime, and 
turnip and rape seed. 

In proof that an agent possessing energy of 
character, and a real desire for improving land pro- 
perty committed to his superintendence, and back- 
ed, as in the present instance, by benevolent and 
judicious landlords, may effect very important re- 
sults within a few years, we are informed, that, at 
the commencement of Mr. Blacker’s labors— 

‘There were but two tenants on the estate of 
the former [Lord Gosford] and none on [that of] 
the latter, who were able to enter into the compe- 
tition. The second year there were about. fifty 
competitors; in the third there were not less than 
300 or 400, who fed their cattle entirely, or for the 
most part, in the house; and this year [1834,] 
from the great quantity of clover seed sown last 
spring, [ think there will be scarcely a tenant on 
rey Aer who will not feed his stock upon that 
plan. 

Here is encouragement to the landlords of Ire- 
land. After four years the old mode of' taking 
successive and exhausting corn crops disappears, 
and a proper rotation succeeds; where weeds had 
previously occupied the soil clover and vetches are 
now seen, and turnips (and partially mangel- 
wurze!) have been successfully introduced. 

To effect his objects, Mr. Blacker used (as al- 
ready stated) a mode of inducement, which we 
conceive to be precisely suited to the circumstances 
of the small holders of Ireland—an advance of 
lime—thus enabling the poor farmer to raise his 
potato crop without the otherwise unavoidable 
necessity of applying to this purpose, the contents 
of his dunghill, which he now can devote wholly, 


a 





* By a loan of lime, is meant an advance of a cer- 
tain quantity of lime, to be paid in money, not return- 


pach kind, as the expression would naturally indi- 
cate. 








or in part, to the culture of turnips, rape, or cab- 
bages. 

ne of the great obstacles in Ireland to the 
raising of turnips among the small farmers, is the 
want, in the first instance, of a surplus of dung 
(after the necessary portion of potatoes has been 
planted) for the desired purpose; the difficulty lies 
in the first step; the substitution of lime meets 
this difficulty, and ever afterwards the green crop 
system works easily. 

Fully satisfied, laewen of the great value of 
dung (for the growth of potatoes) applied even in 
smail quantities to land limed immediately before, 
we should prefer the application of some portion 
of the dunghillsin all cases to the potato field. 
But other considerations must regulate this mat- 
ter, and we are perfectly satisfied yith Mr. Black- 
er’s plan; the result of which hag been so pre- 
eminently successful. 

Our excellent agent thus urges the use of’ lime 
at the introduction of the green crop system: 

“It is therefore of the utmost importance, that 
when you first begin to lime, you should raise your 
potatoes upon it, and make use of the house ma- 
nure which this leaves at your disposal, to raise 
turnips or mangel-wurzel for house-feeding, and 
increase your stock of cattle to the utmost which 
this plan will enable you to keep; setting it down 
for certain, that you ought to have at least one 
cow for every three acres of arable land, as being 
the smallest stock which will enable you to keep 
your land in heart, when the resource of lime can 
no longer be looked to. If thisis not kept in view 
from the very outset, you will find that you cannot 
manure the one-fourth of your farm every year, 
and you will therefore be thrown out of the rota- 
tion—the land will be exhausted and left to rest as 
formerly, and as it gets poor you will get poor 

ourselves; and having no longer the relief of 
laine to fall back upon, your case will become 
worse than what it is at present; for now by iend- 
ing you lime, I have nodoubtof making you com- 
fortable and independent, if you are only indus- 
trious and willing to follow the instructions given 
you; hut then this resource is lost to you, and I do 
not see what other can be made available to 
you.” 

Simple addresses to the agricultural classes, such 
as Mr. Blacker distributed, have their use. Prizes 
for green crops, which are the great want among 
the very class to which they would be most bene- 
ficial, have also their good effect; yet for one per- 
son who is able or willing to read a treatise on 
husbandry, there are ten disinclined to receive 
any information that does not come to them prac- 
tically, and prizes are too often found to answer 
but a temporary purpose. When the stimulus 
of reward is withdrawn, the object for which it 
was proposed and granted becomes neglected; but 
the substantial aid of manure and seed liberally 
supplied to a pauper tenantry, and of cows to con- 
sume the newly created produce, would if afforded 
on an extendedscale, eflect much positive and per 
manent improvement in the condition of the hum- 
bler classes of the Irish cottagers. 

And to those who may exclaim at the insup- 
portable expense of affording such encouragement, 
it may be useful to present Mr. Blacker’s estimate 
of cost: 

“But what, it will be asked, may be the expense 
of attempting to follow a plan which, it must be ad- 
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mitted, seems at least tohave much to recommend 
it? To this it may be answered, the expense is 
trifling indeed, compared with the objects likely to 
be obiained. Those agriculturisis I have hitherto 
brought, and who have all turned out to be very 
deserving men, have been engaged at a salary of 
25£ a-year, with a cabin ne two acres of land, 
rent free;or in liew thereof, a lodging, with the 
Scotch allowance of six and a halt bolls of meal, 
and what milk they might require, all which does 
not amount to more than 10% a-year in additicn 
to their fixed salary. N — can be accomplish- 
ed on a large scale, without having a respectable 
man in this situation; for the ignorance of the geuer- 
ality of small farmers is such, that they will put out 
their lime on land not drained, whereby the advan- 
tage of it willbe lost almost entirely; and they 
will sow the, clover-seed on exhausted land, 
where it will not grow, and will therefore be- 
come a total loss; also they have, generally speak- 
ing, little idea of what clean land is, nor how to 
set about making it so, and their manure therefore 
goes to nourish weeds as much, or more perhaps, 
than the crop sown; for all which reasons, [ look 
upon this appointment as indispensable, where any 
extensive success is aimed at. 
‘The next expense to be considered is the ad- 
vance of lime. In this respect my practice has 
been to lend it to almost every one who applied, 
let their circumstances be what they might, making 
‘only the stipulation that the instructions given 
should be strictly fullowed. I adopted this line in 
order to show .the people that my wish was to 
benefit every one, and that I was not actuated by 
the selfish motive of merely aiding the very poor 
class, in order to lessen my own trouble in getting 
inthe rents. ‘The liberality of my employers ena- 


bled me to act on this extended plan, which of 


course occasioned the greater outlay. But when 
the landlord is restricted in means, of course the 
loan will be confined to those who stand most in 
need of assistance. The advance required de- 
pends so much upon the size of the farms, the 
density of the population, and other circumstances, 
that it is hard to fix upon any sum per thousand 
acres, as sufficient for this branch of the expendi- 
ture. ‘The more people there are, the more indus- 
try is capable of being brought into activity, and 
the more capital is of course required; likewise the 
greater the poverty the greater assistance will be 
necessary; so that the advance required must evi- 
dently vary in diflerent estates, though they may 
consist of the same number of’ acres. 

“But I would hazard the opinon, that in most 
parts of the north of Ireland, 50£ per thousand 
acres would be found sufficient to supply the requi- 
site loan of lime, and provide turnip and rape seed, 
which I have as yet given gratis. Every poor 
tenantry will be found so much in debt for their 
seed-oats, seed-potatoes, and perhaps even for 
subsistence, and subjected thereby to such usurious 
charges, that [ have found it necessary to give in 
the first instance three years’ credit, in order to get 
them out of the power of their creditors. The 
repayment of the sum so lent now forms a fund 
for ee on the system, and I do not anticipate 
being liged to make further demands upon my 
employers; but when this credit, from the pecu- 
re wants of the landlords, cannot be given, I 
think the repayment might be insisted upon from 
the produce of’ the first grain crop after the loan. 





My lending of clover-seed was an afierthought, 
but is a matter of pecuniary importance, and the 
cost of so large a supply came to such a sum 
that I was obliged to limit the credit upon it to six 
months, which brought the repayment to the time 
of harvest, and as | obtained the same credit {rom 
the London seedsman that I gave to the tenantry, 
there was no advance of money in that particular, 
and the advantage has been the greatest that could 
be imagined, in dving away immediately with the 
practice of sowing successive grain-crops as al- 
ready alluded to. 

“To sum up the whole then, it would appear, 
thatto make the conviction produced by the peru- 
sal of the pamphlet operative, all that would be 
necessary on the part of the landlord, would be, 
an annual outlay of about 35£ to the agricul- 
turist which would afford the necessary instruc- 
tion andan advance of about 50£ a-year per 
1000 acres, for three years at most, in lime, to re- 
place the manure taken from the potato crop. 
‘This is the entire expense, except the trifling cost 
of the pamphlets; and when to this the tenant has 
added his industry, and the agent his influence, 
the system is complete. Ido not in the above 
calculation, include the trifling sum which the land.. 
lord may feel disposed to give the premiums for 
the encouragement of those who most distin- 
guished themselves by their exertions, nor any 
occasional assistance he may feel disposed to give 
in lending a pound or two for a few months to as- 
sist a tenant in buying an additional cow, when 
his clover was superabundant; these being optional 
matters, and not absolutely necessary.’ 

‘The usurious prices paid in many places by poor 
farmers for seed-oats and potatoes, are often most 
oppressive. ‘Twenty-five per cent. has been tre- 
quently paid for the accommodation of seed-oats 
inspring (of inferior quality too,) to be paid for in 
the ensuing autumn. By supplying seed, there- 
fore, on fuir terms, an agent may frequently save 
a poor tenant from considerable loss, and as to clo- 
ver and grass-seeds (the latter usually of the 
worst and most dirty description on the small farm- 
er’s field,) these may be supplied by obtaining 
credit from the seedsman, as Mr. Blacker did, 
without the actual loss of a single shilling. 

It appears from the pamphlets before us, that 
the tenants thus aided, from having strong motives 
to exertion, are extremely industrious; theirs is not 
the hopeless condition of men deep in arrear and 
without a ray of hope, in apprehension of ejection 
from their homes, and destitution in consequence, 
but the happy state of a peasantry full of hope 
and energy, and enjoying independence, or at least 
every rational anticipation of it. 

_ On the Cavan estate of Lord Gosford, consist- 
ing of 8000 acres, and moderately set, the arrears 
had been increasing; yet in the second year ol 
Mr. Blacker’s operations, the rents of the then 
current year were discharged, with a part of the 
arrears, and many of’ the tenants have subsequent- 
ly paid up all which they owed, Mr. Blacker hav- 
ing made a rule “never to forgive any arrears 
whatever,” (unless a retrospective reduction in the 
amount of rent, calculated with reference to agri- 
cultural prices and proportionally granted to all the 
tenants, be so considered, ) which would be a dis- 
couragement to those who had regularly paid their 


rents. 
. * * * *  * * 
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The general maxims (each .of them enforced 
by argument and illustration which Mr. Blacker 
lays down for observance, are in strict accordance 
with the most generally received principles of hus- 
bandry. We shall insert the heads of them, for 
although they teach nothing particularly new, they 
are succinetly and judiciously arranged, and ought 
to be pressed upon the attention of every farm- 
er. 
1. The ground must be thoroughly drained. 

2. Weeds must be destroyed. 

3. All cattle must be fed in the house or straw- 
yard upon good food. 

" 4. Two successive crops of the same kind not 
to be taken. 

Under this head are the following observa- 
tions:— 

“T am fully sensible, however, that a system of 
over-cropping with grain will extract every kind 
of nourishment from the soil, and leave it so that it 
will not even yield grass. This is the case with 
land which is left to rest, as it is called, by those 
who take three or four grain crops in succession, 
and the phrase is well applied, for the land is real- 
ly not fit to do any thing. The error of this class 
of persons is, that they turn the land to grass at 
the end in place of the beginning of their course. 
Had grass-seed been sown with the first crop of 
grain, there would have been a good crop of hay, 
and good after-grass, and the second crop of grain 
woul have been as good as the first; and this is 
what ought to have been done by those whose 
land is not suited to clover, or who from poverty 
are not able to buy clover seed; and even where 
two grain crops have been taken, it would be bet- 
ter to sow it with rye-grass, which will yield a 
crop on very poor land, rather than to leave the 
ground to be possessed by weeds and such herbage 
as may naturally rise. The fact is, the last ex- 
hausting crop should only be put in upon that por- 
tion of the farm which is intended for potatoes, 
and other green crops, the succeeding year, which 
crops then give the manure to restore it to a pro- 
ductive state; and by this means there is no land at 
all lost by what is called resting it.” 

5. The place for manure should be so contrived 
as not to be exposed to any accumulation of rain 
water; but should receive the contributions from 
- sewers of the house, stable, cow-house, 

c. 

6. Advantage of straight fences. 

7. Levelling of unnecessary ones. 

8. The absurdity of keeping horses on small 
farms, and the superiority of spade husbandry. 

9. Formation of' ridges. 

10. Impropriety of selling straw off the farm. 

* * * * * 

We are sometimes gravely told that there is no 
use in sowing turnips in many parts of Ireland, 
where they would be assuredly stolen. As Mr. 
Blacker does not touch upon this objection, we are 
bound to suppose (giving him due credit for strict 
honor and impartially in the advocacy of the above 
case,) that the people around him are not disposed 
to pilfer turnips to any sensible degree; and indeed, 
we happen to know perfectly well that a crop of 
turnips is as safe from spoliation asa crop of beans; 
but that if either of these be a solitary and unu- 
sual crop in a neighborhood teeming with children, 
a desire to taste it may lead to the abstraction of 








a 


soon wears off, and the eating of raw turnips or 
beans brings wiih it the sure penalty of indiges- 
tion and all its painful concomitants, which etlec- 
tually prevents a recurrence of the practice. 

This matter reminds us of a story somewhere 
told cf alarmer in the northern part of Scotland, 
some forty years ago, when turnip culture was be- 
ginning to creep into the country:—He sowed a 
head ridge for the use of the public; and put up a 
label with this inscription, “You are requested to 
steal out of this spot.’ This hint may be service- 


able. 


For the Farmers’ Register. 
MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Money has recently become very abundant in 
the large cities, and the consequence is that stocks 
of almost every description have advanced -in 
price. Exchange on England has risen to 8} to 9 
per cent. premium. ‘The cause of this influx of 
money is rot very apparent here, but could no 
doubt be explained by the capitalists in the large 
cities, where investments to an unprecedented ex- 
tent are made in real estate, and in rail road and 
other stocks of a similar character. 

Speculation will, as usual, probably be carned 
too far, and when a reaction takes place, it will be 
ruinous to many. 

Agricultural products generally bear high 
prices, with the exception of grain and flour, 
which requires a greater foreign demand than has 
existed for two years past to take off the surplus, 
created chiefly in the northern and western states, 
Flour commands $43 to 43 except that of the city 
mills, large shipments of which are seeking a 
market in South America. 

The price of tobacco is fully supported—the 
most inferior at $4.25 and ranging as in quality up 
to $9. The finersorts do not yet begin to appear, 
and will not to any extent until June and July. 

Cotton has again advanced, and is now higher 
than at any period during the last twelve months. 
Crops embracing good and common qualities sell 
at 16 cents, and selections at 16} to 164 cents. 
The quantity brought to market in Virginia will 
be one-third less than in the last season, and may 
be estimated at about 28,000 bales, allowing 4000 
bales yet to arrive. The estimate of the crop of 
the United States which at one time was as high 
as 1,300,000 bales, is now reduced to 1,200,000, 
and it is believed that this quantity will not be more 
than sufficient to meet the demand. 

x. 


March 25th, 1835. 


For the Farmers’ Register. 
ON THE PAMUNKY MODE OF MAKING CORN, 


However “strange it may appear” to W. B. H. 
[No. 8 Farmers’ Register, p. 466.] “that any one 
should think the Pamunky mode of making corn 
| the cheapest, or most labor saving,” there are 

some people who still adhere to that opinion. The 
two or three weedings with the hoe in the Pa- 
munky way, are not more than equal to one in the 
common way of working corn, and the plough is 
the chief implementin its cultivation. 

But if W. B. H. has been able to dispense en- 





an inconsiderable portion of them, but the novelty 


tirely with the hoe, and substitute the plough al- 
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together in making corn, then indeed I must give 
up “that nothing but the agency of steam” can 
compete with him. 

PAMUNKY. 


THE SEASON AND WEATHER. 


Since the commencement of the year, there has been 
an unusually large proportion of rain and snow, and 
still more of severe cold weather: and the season, to 
the 24th of March, has been not more remarkable for 
our latitude, than it has been unfavorable to the farm- 
er’s operations and prospects. Besides that the almost 
continued wetness of the earth caused it generally to 
be unfit for ploughing, even when not frozen, there 
have been four spells of cold, each of which, if alone, 
might have been considered remarkably severe. The 
first and longest of these was early in January. Of 
this we have as yet no accurate report of observations 
by the thermometer—but believe that the cold was 
not as severe in Lower Virginia, for its latitude and 
elevation, as elsewhere. At Washington City, the 
lowest temperature was 16 degrees below 0, and at 
several places in the state of New York and New 
England, it was 40 degrees below 0. The weather 
here on February the 8th, was supposed by many to be 
the coldest ever felt—and it certainly appeared so, 
owing to the sudden change from a mild preceding 
day, and the violence of the cold wind. But in fact 
the thermometer (at Shellbanks) was but a little below 
0, and was still lower the next morning, when it stood 
at 2degrees below 0. On March the Ist, the mercury 
was as low as 5 degrees below 0—and after some warm 
weather, another change to cold took place on the 23rd, 
and on the 24th the thermometer was at 28 degrees. 
On that day, the weather again became more suitable 
to the time of year. 

In consequence of this state of the weather, the 
ploughing for corn has been unusually late—and it may 
be inferred, that much of it has been imperfectly or 
improperly done, owing to the general wet state of the 
earth. The wheat has suffered severely, and much of 
it is killed. The clover sowing of those farmers who 
harrow wheat land for that purpose, has also been 
very late—but the plants will probably not, therefore, 
fare worse than those from seed sown early—as the 
sprouting of these was either retarded as long by the 
cold—or if sprouted, may have been killed. More or 
less injury will be inevitable every where, from the 
past season to all these crops—varying in extent, ac- 
cording to the nature of the soils, und their greater 
or less liability to suffer from wet and cold. 

Vegetation has been so long kept dormant, that it 
might have been supposed there was now but little 
danger of the most early or tender blossoms being des- 
troyed by future frosts; and, therefore, that a plentiful 
fruit year might be anticipated. But if the following 
statement may be relied on, it seems that the severity 
of cold has destroyed, instead of serving to protect the 
germs of early fruit. 


The lovers of good fruit will be very sorry to 
learn, that the prospect of a peach crop this year, 
has been utterly blasted by the extraordinary se- 
verity of the past winter. Upon examination, the 
vitality of the bud, we are informed, is destroyed, 
and there will consequently be no bloom. he 


same is the case pear J with the apricot, ang 
others of the least hardy kind. We understand 
also, that considerable injury was done to the 
wheat by the intense frosts of February, when jt 
was unprotected by any covering of snow. Qur 
climate surely is not ameliorating, as has been ge. 
nerally supposed.—Frederisksburg Herald, 


“PLORIDA COFFEE’ —OKRA. 
‘t'o the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Your February number contains another exam- 
ple of the uncertainty of the common names of 
plants. A gentleman in East Florida speaks of 
his cultivating a plant which he calls lorida cof: 
fee. He says it is an annual plant, &c. Now, it 
must be evident, this is not a species of coffee, but 
some other plant, of a very diflerent nature. The 
coffee plant is a shrub which bears its fruit in the 
form of a berry, and the grains used in commerce 
are obtained ion the berries. The plant spoken 
of above, appears to bear its fruit in the form of a 
pod or legume. It would be desirable, therefore, 
to know something more of this plant than we can 
know by the name thus givenit. * * * * 


February 23. 


To resume a subject which I mentioned in my 
last, I now suspect that the plant which the gen- 
tleman in East Florida calls “Florida coffee” 1s 
the okra-plant ( Mibiscus esculentus, ) frequently 
cultivated in the gardens of the southern states, 
and which (as Mr. Nutall says) will ripen i's 
seeds as far north as Pennsylvania. The unripe 
capsules (or seed vessels) of this plant, when 
boiled, afford a delicious article of diet. It is also 
a good ingredient in most of our soups, and con- 
stitutes (I believe) a principal one in the famous 
gumbo of the creole French and Spanish of Lou- 
isiana and Florida. I have heard that the ripe 
seeds make one of the best substitutes for coffee, 
but the plant itself is much more nearly related to 
cotton than to coffee. Its flower, which is beau- 
tiful, very much resembles that of the sea island 
cotton. It is a native of thejeastern continent, 
and if it grows wild in any part of America, it 
must have been naturalized. I have seen it, in 
Middle Florida, spring spontaneously from the 
seeds of the preceding year. 

H. B. CROOM. 


From the Farmer and Gardener. 


INCREASED PRICE OF LAND CAUSED BY MARL. 


A farm near Monmouth in New Jersey, which 
was purchased a few years ago for about two dol- 
lars an acre, recently sold for thirty. This ex- 
traordinary increase of value has been produced 
by the effect of marl upon the soil. From this, 
many of our fellow-citizens in the country can 
infer what treasures they possess, either on their 
own lands, or within reach of them. Land owners 
throughout Maryland, are greatly indebted to the 
legislature for providing for a fall geological ex- 
amination of every county in it. 


THEFTS COMMITTED ON THE MAILS. 
The editor of the Southern Religious Telegraph has 
recently published a list of letters directed to him, 
containing money, which had been stolen in passing 





through the mails. We could state as many losses of 
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the same kind, and will henceforth adopt that plan in 
the receipt lists,in hopes that it may possibly lead to 
the detection of the thieves. One has recently been 
discovered (an assistant) in the post office at Cumber- 
land Court House. But he is not the only one who 
has lately been engaged in such business, as letters 
containing money have been lost through other routes. 

We are content to incur the risk of these and other 
losses by mail—but hereafter subscribers remitting 
money must comply with the published conditions up- 
on which that risk was assumed, viz: that evidence be 
furnished by a postmaster’s certificate, or otherwise, of 
the committing the letter and money to the mail. Asrea- 
sonable and necessary as this requisition manifestly 
is, it has seldcm been complied with—and we have, 
(notwithstanding the omission) given credit for every al- 
leged transmission that failed to arrive, upon the simple 
and general statement of the subscriber. But though 
not doubting any of these statements, it is evident 
that such procedure subjects us to the danger of im- 
position and also prevents the possibility of establish- 
ing the fact of the theft, and tracing it to the offender. 
We therefore shall hereafter admit no payment of mo- 
ney lost or stolen, without the proper evidence and 
date of the mailing—and it will also be more safe, and 
serve better the ends of justice, if each remitter of 
subscriptions by mail will keep a memorandum not on- 
ly of the date of his letter, butalso of the description of 
the notes enclosed. For want of this means for iden- 
tifying some of our money which has probably been 
found in the possession of this public officer in Cum- 
berland, it will go as part of the fee to his lawyers for 
defending him, instead of to its owner. 

It is also requested of subscribers who transmit mo- 
ney by mail to enclose it more carefully, as it is fre- 
quently done in such a manner as to expose the notes 
contained to both the eyes and fingers of any who may 
handle the letters, and thus unnecessarily to tempt to 
thefts. ' 

There is one means, which if used, would prevent 
nearly all these thefts which are now so often commit- 
ted in post offices. In every case of the kind, the 
postmaster who employed the thief, (however respec- 
table or honorable the employer may be,) should be 
displaced—and also be made liable for the money pro- 
ved to be stolen by his assistant. This would render 
postmasters as careful of the characters of their assis- 
tants, as merchants are of their’s. As it is, assistants 
are trusted with the mails who would not be trusted 
by their employers with their own “untold money”— 
and even the postmasters themselves, of very many 
small offices, are men of small pretensions to charac- 
ter or responsibility. This state of things is a great 
evil, which surely needs correction, both from the go- 
vernment, and from from every individual citizen who 
knows any of the existing abuses. 





THE RECENT ENACTMENTS OF THE LEGIS- 
LATURE OF VIRGINIA, AFFECTING THE IN- 
TERESTS OF AGRICULTURE. 


The General Assembly which adjourned the last 
month has done something for the promotion of agri- 
cultural interests—not much it is truae—but let us be 
thankful for even small favors, as they exhibit a mark- 





ed departure from the previous regardless and deny- 
ing course of our state government (the only govern- 
ment to which we look for aid, or acknowledge as 
having the right to act—) in every thing relating to 
this great interest of Virginia. These acts, therefore, 
deserve especial notice, not only for their actual 
worth, but as indications of greater benefits and more 
enlightened and equitable treatment, to be expected 
hereafter. 

Three several acts have been passed in conformity 
with petitions presented, declaring certain navigable ri- 
vers and creeks to be lawful enclosures. One is for 
Willis’ River, another for the Upper James River, and 
the third conforms fully to the petition published 
in this work at page 450, Vol. II. which asked that the 
navigable tide-waters of James River and its tributa- 
ries should be deemed lawful enclosures. This act 
will be published hereafter. Another most important 
boon to the landed interests, and to science, has been 
granted in the act authorizing the commencement of a 
geological survey of Virginia, which, with the report 
on which itis founded, have been inserted in this No. 
The full and interesting statements of that report leave 
nothing to be said of the advantages to agriculture and 
to the commonwealth, that may be expected from the 
fulfilment of its object. We will dismiss the sub- 
ject, with merely congratulating our readers on the 
adoption of a measure which has been strongly urged 
in this journal from its commencement—and with the 
expression of the hope that the execution of the work 
may be committed to one who is worthy of the 
charge. 

The three acts making certain rivers lawful enclo- 
sures, are highly important in themselves, as affording 
extensive relief from the operation of our abominable 
general law of enclosures—and still more so, as steps, 
advancing slowly but surely, to the general adoption of 
the same system of justice and good policy. Zeal- 
ous as we are, and long have been, for the overthrow 
of the present law of enclosures, we are free to admit 
that this mode of reaching that end, in connexion with 
enlightening the public mind on the subject, is better 
than a sudden and entire change of policy, before the 
proper change of opinion, and removal of prejudice, are 
produced. With these views, we cannot object (at 
this time) to the conclusion to which the Committee of 
Agriculture and Manufactures arrived, (and which 
was sustained by the legislature,) in recommending the 
rejection of the petition for a change of the general 
law of enclosures. But at the same time, we must 
protest against the miserable and false reasoning by 
which they reached that conclusion, and which is wor- 
thy only of court-yard and grog-pen demagogues, ad- 
dressing themselves to the ignorance of those whom 
they flatter, despise, and betray. This report will be 
presented below entire. A “committee of agriculture’’ 
that deserved to be so named, would be of the most im- 
portant use—and the members who composed it would 
have an opportunity of rendering the most distinguished 
services to agriculture, and their country. But if this 
committee, in the six or eight years of its existence, 
has ever done its country or agriculture the least good, 
or has drawn to its members the least honor, we have 
yet tolearn the facts. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF AGRICUL- 
TURE AND MANUFACTURES ON THE PETI- 
TIONS FOR A CHANGE OF THE GENERAL 
LAW OF ENCLOSURES. 


The Committee of Agriculture and Manufac- 
tures, to whom were referred sundry petitions 
from the counties of Cumberland, Goochland, 
Prince George, Caroline, Essex, Nansemond, 
Stafford and Spottsylvania, praying an alteration 
in the law relating to enclosures, after having at- 
tentively considered the same, are induced to be- 
lieve that the circumstances and condition of va- 
rious parts of the state are so different, that no 
change could be made in the general Jaw, which 
would not operate unequally, and injuriously to 
some; that in the west, there are many large bo- 
dies of waste and unappropriated land, which af- 
ford valuable pasturage to the inhabitants of the 
adjacent country, who would be deprived of this 
advantage were they compelled to confine their 
stock within their own pastures; thatin the eastern 
and more cultivated parts of the state, many poor 
persons have derived advantage from grazing 
their small stock on the commons and unenclosed 
lands, and to whom the obligation to confine | 
them, or a liability to damages if not con- 
fined, would operate as a great hardship. There 
are, no doubt, neighborhoods, in regard to which, 
it might be desirable to change the present laws; | 
but such circumstances seem to your committee 


tion extending to the limits of an entire county : 
Resolved therefore, as the opinion of this com- 
miltce, ‘That the aforegaid petitions be rejected. 


For the Farmers’ Register. 
MARL IN CILARLOTTE COUNTY, VA. 


The following is a brief description of a very 
singular argillaceous limestone, as it appears to 
be, which I lately discovered thrown out of a ditch 
at the margin of the low grounds, in attempring 
to convey water to a meadow. 

The stones (which appear to have very little 
grit or sand in them,) have, the most of them, the 
appearance of races of ginger, or like lead poured 
out on the earth, by which it is made rough and 
full of holes; or rather the surface of these stones 
have the appearance of a petrified wasp’s nest 
(like what is called the honeycomb rock.) They 
are of various sizes, (some of which are round) 
from the size of a hen’s egg or a walnut, to a pea. 
More than half of the earth or clay thrown out in 
which they are imbedded, and with which they 
have no communication, appears to be composed 
of these stones. They have the appearance of old 
plastering, thrown out on the ground where they 
lie, the color of lime mortar when wet, but a great 
deal whiter when dry. With a knife they cut 
very much like slate, and the cut is of a very 
whitish appearance—more so than the other part 
of the stone. ‘The atmosphere has little effect up- 
on them, where they are on the bank, only to 
bleach them, when they have the appearance of 
bones scattered on. the ground. The indications 
are a large round ferruginous rock, found at the 
bottom of the ditch, with many smaller ones on 
the surface. A very rich blue clay is found under 
this bed of calcareous stones, which eflervesces 
with acid. The earth also effervesces in which 
the stones are imbedded. 


————— 
substance, it appears to possess all those of lime 
It eflervesces violently with vinegar and nitric 
acid. Before it is burnt, it is insipid, inodoroug 
and permanent—when calcined to a red heat, jt 
becomes as white as lime—becomes lighter—and 
when pounded and mixed with water, it makes as 
strong lime water as lime itself? When thrown 
into the water after calcination, it produces a hiss. 
ing noise and heat, as lime does. After caleina- 
tion it is rather of a greenish white, and is of a 
strong pungent taste and odor. If properly eal- 
cined, | have no doubt it would make very good 
lime. As yet I have made very little experiment 
in the way of digging, and none in the applica- 
tion of these stones or the clay, on the bed of 
sand. The stone is very easily ground as fine as 
flour, from which any one we scarcely discover 
the difference, either in the appearance (for it is 
very white when ground) or in the feeling. 


N. E. READ. 


ON EDITORIAL COMMENTS. 


We have understood that an erroneous construction 
has been placed on the circumstance of editorial re- 
marks being attached to communications, or not—and 
that, independent of what the words may convey, the 
mere accompaniment of any editorial remark is con- 
sidered as a compliment to the writer, which of course 
is withheld from others on whom no comments are 
made. We should not think this most mistaken opin- 
ion worth correcting, but for fear of its possibly ex- 
tending to some persons who may consider themselves 
overlooked in a distribution compliments, which we 
had no idea of presuming to offer. We desire that 
our remarks may be construed according to their ex- 
pressions only. So far from being called forth merely 
to express approbation, they have been more general- 
‘ly produced by some inquiry, or some difference of 
opinion, or some objection to the writer’s views: some- 
times to ask attention. to what was novel and contrary 
to general opinion, and sometimes to carry out the ar- 
gument, left incomplete, or to introduce other views 
suggested by what had been stated. In.short, upon any 
ground calling for remarks, they have been made— 
but very rarely if ever, to convey, either directly or in- 
directly, mere approbation of a valuable communica- 
tion. On the contrary, it has happened upon many 
occasions, that some of those which we would rank 
among the most valuable in this work, have been in- 
serted without a word of comment, because none was 
needed. The foregoing pages of this. number, pre- 
sent several illustrations of our thus acting on the 
ground of the old adage, that “good wine needs no 
bush”—and every attentive reader can easily call to 
mind many similar and earlier examples: and every 
judicious reader will concur in our opinion, that it 
would be as improper, as it would be presuming, for us 
to make known our comparative estimate of the value 
of communications—-and as improper in others, to 
make for our use an imaginary and false standard, 
which we protest against using, or that any should pay 
respect to. Of all, therefore, who have fallen into 
this mistake, we request’ that every trace of such im- 








As to the properties of the above mentioned 


pressions may be dismissed from their minds. 





